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SoMEyearij ago I published a work entitled Hat/-h(>ur» 
with MuiiammaJ. The edition has been exhausted, 
and, uflder the advice of those who have followed its 
fortunes with uniform kindness and friendly feeling, 

1 have detenninedr*in revising it, to enhirge some¬ 
what the scope of the volume by the addition of 
several chapters, which it is hoped will lend afhli- 
tional interest to an attempt to populariso an all- 
important page of Oriental history. 

It is obvious that the enlargement of the volume 
necessitates a change of title, inasmuch as, although 

* the Prophet of Arabia must ever remain the centnil 

* figure in any work treating of the Religion ivhich 
he founded, yef it would be altogether unreasonable 
to give to a publication tlealing with many phases 
of the history of Islam a name indictiting that it 
was confined to a life of Muhammad. 

To this brief explanation it is ««K necessary to 
^idd that no aftempt bos been made to solve the 
many vexed questions which come to the front at 
every turn. The volume is intended rather for the 
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general reader than the scholar, who will lind little 

in the accompanying pages that is new; in fact, in 

many casef;, infomiation is given in the very words 

of authors who dealt ivith the subject fears ago. 

In a book of this nature much use lias iiatiirallv been 

■' ■ 

nimle of previous work. T regret that it has not 
been possible to make individual acknowledgmenf. in 
ever}' case. The merit of the work—if merit it 
possesses—is that the subject has been troatSd in a 
way soitable, it is hoped, for ^neral infonuatiou. 
At a time when the Ejist with its bright imageiy and 
ever-varying romance is gnuluolly arousing the atten¬ 
tion of the less emotional West, it has been thought 
advisable to enter the lists with an endeavour to 
awaken interest in the history of a religion and its 
followers — ^no inconsiderable tiuTnlier of whom bow 
the knee of submission to the Emperor of India. * 
For nearly half a century destiny has linked me with , 
the East, and I shall be more than repaid for any 
labour be&Lowe<l on the present volume if, haply, 
readers of the hour cast, an eye of favour upon a 
work the interest of which centres in Eastern lands 
and Etistem peoples, 

* 


fJtHS HlU., WAt.NFH, 

Mmvh 1905 . 


A. N. \^)LLASTON. 
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•THE SWORD OF ISLAM 


• C&APTEE I 

HISTORY OP ARARIA PRIOR TO THE TIME OF 

btuhammai). B.C. 200O-A.D. 570 

Between the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf lies a 
triangular continent, arid and well-nigh waterless, 
save where the fertility of an occasional flood^lends 
4b the scene the freshness and charm of an o&is in 
the desert Wild, desolate, bleak, dreary, and 
Monotonous, the aandy region of Arabia presents 
but few features to command interest; yet this land, 
•au unattractive in its nature, so uninteresting in its 
has played an all-important part in the history 
of the world, for it can claim high honour and 
distinction as the birthplace of the Prophet of Islam 

_a genius who, whatever may he the verdict of 

w posterity in regankto his ^‘mission,” has lad a more 
potent influence on the destinies of mankind than 
heen vouchsafed to any son of Adam who has 
left footprints on the sands of time. 

The peninsula was divided by the Greeks and 

A 
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Romans into tliree portions—Arabia Fol^ Arabia 
Petraia, and Arabia Deserta; but, according to Mr 
Badger, “this Domenclatare is unkno^ to the 
Arabs tbemselFes—'Batru’l-Arab/ or 'oie Land of • 
the Arabs,' is the name given by them to^ the 
ponioBula generaliy. The other (fiyisions are the 
‘Al'Hijaz,* which comprises Afabia Petrcea^ and 
several of its adjacent territories*, 'Al-Yaman,’ 
including Arabia Felix, and the country forming the 
south-west extremity of the kingdom * and ‘ Niyd ’ 
(literally high land), which i^ay be termed Central 
Arabia, 

“ The first peopling of Arabia,” says Sir William 
Muir, “is a subject on which wa may in vain look 
for any light from the tradition of Arabia itself” 
There are, however, grounds for supposing that some 
descendants of Kush, the son of Ham, migrated to 
that country, where they ultimately became merged 
into tjie general mass of the community. These were 
followed by the o&pring of Joktan, a descendant jf 
Shem, a people who settled in the north of the lan^, 
while the kindred of Peleg, the bfother of the last- 
named, established their tents in Mesopotamia. ^ 
This latter individual was the ancestor of Abraham' 
and Nahor his brother, from which two patriarchs 
descended five great branches of settlers:—(1) The 
Ishmaelites, who inhabited the land from the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea^ towards the mouth of the 
Euplirates.* Amongst their branoties were the well- • 
known Nabathians — ilestined in after years to occupy 
a commanding position in Northern Arabia — and the 
Kedarenes, whose history so famous in the 
annals of Arabia that the term eventuaQy came to be 
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applied by the Jews to the Bedouins in general. 
(2) Tbe Ketarahites, who are known to posterity 
as settlers in the great desert in the north of Arabia. 
They derivif their name from Ketnra, who tore to 
Abraham six sons, all of wliom migrated during the 
lifetime of their father. The tribe included, too, the 
familiar name of the hlidianites, the offspring of the 
foHrtll of these *last'mentioned sons. (3) The 
Edomites, as their name implieSj the descendants of 
Esau. (4) Tiie Nahorites, so called because their 
founders, Uz and IJpz. were sons of Nahor, the 
brother of Abraham.* (5) The Moabites and Am¬ 
monites, descended from the sons of Lot, Abraham's 
brother’s son. These last-mentioned tribes extended 
still further north in the region of the Dead Sea. 

For twenty centuries these peoples and nations 
lived, moved, and had their being"; yet Imt little 
is recorded as to their history. 

"Our knowledge of the (the quoUtiwii is agua from 

W. Muir’s mustcrlT ILnsAy), "is confined to the casuaI uctnunta 
of the few 1 wider tiibet which rame in rontuet with the Jewish 
.uH HfiBiJui Goremmctits, nod to tui o«u<donul glimpsi^ as in the 
case of the Qneen »f ^hehs and tJie Buttum expedition, into the 
inlertor. We msy not, ho we vet, doubt thnt, during the fivc-nnd- 
'twenty centuries which einpsed t>ntween Abrahmn and Muhammnd, 
the mutnal relations of tbe Arab tribes were iindcrgnfng an 
nninterrapted sticeesaion of the re volutions nnd changc^^to which 
human aDdcty, especially when braken up Into numerous 
independent fragments. Is ulways etposed, Scjtne of the tribes, 
like the floriniB of old, were extir™ted j othen, us t^ Amalekitw 
#if llftra, driven irom Hwir original eests ; some migrated to distant 
SftttlemrJits, or merged into more extensive and commiuidJiig 
bodies; while intcmiarFiage, csnqnest, anti ptivLarchJcal revolution 
united races of diflerent origin, and severed those sprung from a 
i-MnuuDD stock. But of su«h changes, excepting in one or two of 
the border tribea, we have hardly any record.*’ 
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tt will suffice for present purposes to state 
genereUy that there was in the south-west of Arabia 
a dynasty founded by Kahtan. which flourished in 
Yaman between the years 800 b.C. and 6(M) b.c„ from ^ 
whom WHS descended Abd Shams Saba the Crreat, 
the founder of the cily which gave its name to the 
Sabians. This chieftain was in turn the progenitor of 
Himyai* and Kahlan. from whoifl the whole Arab- 
speaking race are supposed to have sprung. The 
descendants of the former patriarch fonmled their 
homes chiefly in towns, and led a fixed and settled 
mode of life, while their kinsuffen, having a ihigratory 
iustinct, chose the unsettled and wandenng existence 
which has throughout all ages been the delight of 
the chihli'en of Sie desert, 

As regards the north of Arabia, there were two 
kingdoms knoum as Hira and Ghassan, both of which 
states oweil their origin to the spirit of migration 
which, from various causes, led to a general move¬ 
ment* of the Yaman tribes to more genial and 
flourishing spots around the valley of the Euphrates. 
The former city was founded abou,t the year a.d. 200, 
an<l soon assumed such a prominence aud splendour 
as to lend to its ruler the proud title of “Prince- 
of Hira." For more than 300 years this dynasty 
exercis^J a powerful itiHaence in the affairs of Arabia; 
but, exposen to attacks of the Roniaus on the one 
side, and the Persians on the other, it needed but the 
destnictioif of time to lay in the ^iust a Government^ 
of which the glory would have been quenched in the 
stream of Oblivion, had iU traditions not been handed 
down by the poets and men of letters wlio in its palmy 
days used to flock to the Court of Hiru. Ttie decline 
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and fall of the dynasty in question is so romantic as 
to merit a few passing words. 

Towards the close of the sixtli ceutmy the sceplrt 
of Hii'a wHiJ in the hands of Noman the Fiftlu This 
soToreign had been educated hy Adi, one of the most 
renown*^ poets of the day, who, on the tennination 
of this important duty, betook liimself to tlie Court of 
Peraift, where be received the post of Arabic Secretary 
to tlie reigning monaxch. 

»]b A di 581," thus RtaUa Sir W. Muii, *'he was df 5 pAU:hi;d «n 
a spedjic embassy to CdtrtlJuitingjjle, and entrusted with a tien 
pnsent tor the Emperoi*iribcriuiv. He travelJed baek by tlic 
Imperial relays of l»nr«fl, aad by a routu i-alcuktcd to convey the 
laritest idea of the power and resaurt-es of the [toman Empire. 
On his fetnni to Medain, or Cleaiphon. he obtjiined leave of ahsenre 
to revisit Hira, where he was received liy the prince and the 
peiiplc with triumphant acdamatioM- On this occosiim he met, at 
the Church of Toma, Hind, the granddaughter of the rcigwittg 
iirince, Mundvir the Fourth, and daughter of his own pupi Soman. 
As the damsel partook of the Snerament, Adi caught s glimpse of 
hfiTji and became enRHionred^ His paAsLon was reciprocated^ anti 
though she was scarce eleven year* old, they were united in 
marrisge.'* 

* Yoitrs rolled oy, and wo find tliG bsaiitifiil Hind, 
charming as sho ivas, socl tided and buned to ^tho 
- world in a convent, whither she had retired 
consequent on the inuider of her husband by order 
of his foniier pupil, the faithless Nomau. She lived, 
however, to witness a terrible retribntion at tbe 
hands of fato, for the btood-stained assassin, some 
years subsequent the crime which tMnished his 
*fair name, was deposed by a conquering army w'hich 
invaded his territories, laid waste his possessions, and 
pat the sovereign to death. 

The fate of Nolnan was striking and remark- 
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iible:—Zaltl, the ison of Adi, beut upon revenging 
the death of Ms Mher, bit iijXku a method as 
'‘singular as it nroved successful." Tiio story is 
told by Sir W. Muir. ^ 

” He pictured in wnnn colon ts the chAPinft of the wotnen of 
Hira befare the K^ri|r of Persia^ wIlq reBdiliy adopted the BUji^^tiau 
that Borne of the fair reUiives of tuB vubsu might wd.1 adorn the 
royal harem. An eiuliassy charged with this crmnd was 
lieRpatehed to Nomaiip who, surprised mid alarmed Wy the 
deoioDd^ expressed aloud his wonder t1)At the Monareh of Peraxih 
was not Fiatifitied with Uie aritelopr beHUtiei^ of hl$ own Jnioi. The 
tcrin WHS equivocal^ and Nianan was* denoimeed me having inaultetl 
tlie fenialeft of Persia by likeniiig the|ri to cows 1 The wrath e-f 
the Chosroes fell heavily upon his iftigallant vassal, uid he Hed 
from Him. After vainly wandering in search of allies mnong the 
yVrah triheSj he left his arma hi Llic custo^ly nf Hotilj a chief rf the 
Bani Bakr^ atu3 Ui despair delivered hinuielf up to the King of 
Persia. The niifortuuate prince was passed in motrkery between 
two long rowi of lovely girls splendidly attired^ and hy each vrm 
taunted with the questfonj whether jrAe was a Peraian cow f He 
was cost into prison^ and there dieil itr was murdered. Thus 
ended tlie Lakh mite Dynasty in the year a.d, GOflj having lusted 
for tbexiling sipace of 327 years/' 

The Princeas Htnd retired to a convent; and 
jdter the lapse of many years, when she \vm 
upwards of ninety years of age, the Muhammadan 
Commander in Iraq, for political motives, demanded, 
her liand in marriage. The answer betokened 
that time bad neither dimmed the clearness of 
her pefteption, nor quenched the pride of her 
noble birth, for she at once scorn ^ the union, 
the object *)f which was clearly recognised “If it 
were my youth or my beauty ” (siJch were the wofds * 
of the haughty dame) “ that dictated the proposal, I 
should not refuse; but your desire is that you may 
aay, ‘The kingdom of Noman, and with it htli 
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daughter, have passed into my hatida.' Is not that 
your thought 7 ” So the high-spirited matron refused 
to quit the cloister for the throne, and passed in 
retirement #he short remaining period of her long and 
chequered career. 

iChe government of Hirti then passed into the 
hands of a chieftain of the tribe of Tay, who bad 
rendered good service to the King of Persia ; but 
the Arabs, indignant at the murder of Noman, began 
to sho^ signs of disaffection, hy plimdcrtng and 
pillaging the Iranian villages in their neighbourhood. 
Various expedients Vere adopted by the “King of 
Kings ” to put a stop to these raids, but in vain, and 
at length a vast army was sent to crush the rebellion. 
The danger which pressed upon the Arabs caused 
them to dock from all parts of the country to a spot 
called Zu-kar, under the standard of a warrior by 
name Hantzala, who hari by common consent been 
chosen to lead them on to victory or death. The 
^ttle was fierce and bloody ; nor, indeed, ceuld^ it 
have lieen otherwise, seeing that the Arabs, fighting 
as they were for national independence, were 
maddened to desperation ; and history, toOi relates 
, that, lest there should be signs of wavering on the 
part of any faint-hearted son of the desert, their 
commander, previous to the commencement of 
hostilities, severed with his own tiand the^rths of 
the camels on which were seated his wife and the 
other women of his tribe — an indication that, as 
• dSfeat would involve captivity and dishonour, the 
struggle was deadly, the contest mortal, \ictory 
alternated from hour to hour, but nothing could for 
"long resist the despenite efforts of the lion-hearted 
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Arabs, and in the end the Persian army had to 
succumb to the onslaughts of their conquering rivals, 
Tills battle, so momentous in its results, occurred in 
A.D. 611, just at the time Muliammath had com- 
meuced his prophetic career; and thus it chanced 
that the prophet of Arabia, instead of finding a 
united race subject to the strong hand of the Monarch 
of Persia, met with an agglomeratfon of tribes,who, 
rendering but half-hearted allegiance to a satrap 
holding nominal sivay in the Idngdom of Hita, were, 
in reality, independent of all control. The advautage 
which this altered coodition affairs afforded to 
the founder of the Muhammadan faith is too striking 
to pass unnoticed, for on the memorable battle-day of 
Zu-kar Islam tottered in the balance. 

The Ghassanide kingdom, situated on the western 
side of the Syrian deaerk was founded about the 
year a.d, liJO by a body of Arabs who migrated 
from Yaiuan. Pursuing their journey nerthward, 
they pitcheil their tents near a fountain of the nam^ 
of Ghassan, where they remained for a period 
sufficiently lengthened to cause their race to be 
known by the name of the auspicious spring which 
supplied them with the one great necessary of life 
in the parched plains of a sandy desert Towards 
the close of the third century they hud so successfully 
establislffed themselves, that the Byzantine authori¬ 
ties recognised their chief, Thalaba by name, as 
“Phylarch,**or King of the Ghossanides; but having 
no fixed seat of government, each'successive prinbe 
chose his own capital, and the history of the dynasty 
is confused, perplexing, and uncertain. The Phy- 
larchs, however, appear to have had intimate relations* 
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with the Byzantine Court, by whom, towa^ the 
middle of the sixth century, the title of king was 
bestowed upon the faithful Chasaanide ally, who had 
at that tiiws rendered assiatance to the Emperor 
tTustioian against hia enemies the rersiana, 1 his 
hondnr the tiBwly-croiited sovereign Bnb^cqiieDtiy 
requited by beguiling the By^cintines to destruction 
in th# glare of a-pestilential sun, while he betook 
himsell' elsewhere on the supposed errand of foiling 
the plains of the Monarch of Perain—^ act of 
treachery and deceit which seeureil for himself the 
booty ob a rich tract'af country. Towards the close 
of the sixth century the gloiy of the Ghaasanide 
dynasty was on the wanCi and Sir W. Mnir ilraws 
attention to the significant fact that, as cbae^&d by 
a Muslim writorj their dacadence “ was preparing the 
way for the glories of the Arabian Prophet -a truth 
which was veriEed by the circumstance that m 
A.D, 637. Jabala VI, the last of the r^e, embraced 
^lum and joined the standard of the Faithful, thoagh 
his zeal for the new religion which he had adopted 
was BTanescent, and he retired to Conutatitinople ^ 
renegade from Muhanimadism to ponder in the 
.leisure of obscurity over the marvellous and rapid 
spread of the doctrines w hich he had cast aside as 
beneath the notice of a Ghaasanide monarch I 

Mention has been made of the Prophet or Arabia, 
but before proceeding to sketcii his singular and 
interesting career, it will be necessary to refer to the 
•origin and ancestry of the tribe from which he 

^^*^*^en Hagar was cast forth by the Patriarch 
•Abraham, she journeyed the wildenvess with her son 
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Ishmael in search of water; the lad, too roung to 
endure the fatigue of wandering about with hia 
mother—ao runs the Eastern legend—was left alone 
for a while in the valley of Mecca—aJoue in the 
tnighty aoHtude of an Extern waste! Crying and ' 
sobbing, the hapless child's screams served but to 
increase his fear and anger; so he betook himself to 
the infantile fteak of lacking. Just at this moment 
his mother returned, having wandered in the frenzy 
of despair to and fro between the little hill qf Marwa 
and that of Safa, seeking water to queneb the agonies 
of thirst, which threatened to df^troy alike herself and 
the offspring which was the solace of her life. What 
w’&a her astonishment to find, under the feet of the 
peevish and terrified lad, a stream of water, which 
bubbled up at the very spot where he had kicked 
the ground. Nor was the store of wonders as yet 
exhausted, for we are told that a tribe, supposed to 
be the Antalekites, who happened to be in the vicinity, 
w’hither they had been attracted by a dight of birdp 
hovering over the place, came to the spot, and, 
finding the spring, at once settled in the locality. 
With ^em Ishmael remabed till fie w*a3 seven years 
of age, when his father Abraham, following the , 
commands of God, went forth to a mountain to 
sacrifice his son. In vain did the arch-fiend—who 
on this Vjiccasion assumed the form of a human being 
—endeavour to dissuade the Patriarch from his 
purpose, anti thereby cause him to manifest distrust 
b the mercy of hia Almighty Creator. The '“ friehd * 
of God," as he is called in the East, was firm to his 
purpose to sacrifice his son; but as he lifted up his 
band to slay the hapless youth, an angel from heaven* 
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daited forth and bade him doaish The Patnarch 
had shown his willingness to obey the mandates of 
the Lord of Creation, oTen when it mvolved the loss 
of a beloved son : enough t so a ram was olfered up 
as a sacriOce in place of the lad. In due course 
Ishniael took unto himself a wife from amongst the 
maidens of the ATnalekitea. About this tune two 
tribes from Yamaa, known respectively m the annals 
of ^bia as the people of Jorhom and Aatura, 
appeared in the regions where the Anmletatea were 
sctued. * The latter, while endeavouring, though not 
with much successfpto oppose the new coiner^ 
chanced to be harassed by a plague of ants, and m 
sore distress were eventually forced to succ^b to 
tlieir more fortunate rivals, to whom Isbmael, mob- 
ablv of neoessiiy, transferred hia allegiance. It so 
liappened that, during the casual absence of hp 
Imsband from home, the wife of this young cbieftmn 
committed an act of inhospitality in reference to her 
fatherdn^law, Abraham; whereupon the -latter, 
enraged at a proceeding which, amoi^st Extern 
nations, is co^nsidered an oflbnce of the blackest dye, 
persuaded his soft to divorce the luckless lady, and 
toke to himself a spouse from amongst the slrang^ 
’ who liaii succeeded to power. So it that the 
daughter of the Jorhom chief graced the tent of 
Ishmael the son of the desert. On the ooAsion oi 
one of his visits, the Patriarch Abraham, m company 
with his son, erected the Kaba at Mepca, and re- 
•'eatablished the Sucient ritos of pilgrimage on the 


BBcred spot, 

» After the desth «f fslmiftel, tmA hfe ton N»blt," the* 

•sir W. Muir, “the niin«^ennmt of the Temple devolved on 
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BXodAd^ the JorhoBs cMeit Jidil the imp^U of the noithera 
or upper part of Mecca, wkile Samayda, the Katur* cbkfi held the 
?sautherti. Biit m quarrel having ariseD betweeD the two tribeai the 
BiJij Jdrhonij aided bj' the dcscencUnta of Ishmael^ expelli^ the 
liani Katunij who Jab>ed and were IcRft omoDgst tlie Axuaiekitea. 
Ftoib this point (whfeb the juiLii|MJidtlpn with [lihinael would nuhe 
at least 2000 Tcm^ aDterior to MiLhomtu&d) to Adrianj who lived m 
btdc befune the Christian the legend is hloirk i and Although 
the readv [loii of the traditioiiists has blled up the sjigee by a thit 
of hf uhanmiod'a progenitors^ dci^ved froBi Jrwish Kimrefft^ yet 
Mil ham mod himself never twet^ his pedigree bigber than Adnumij 
and declared that all who went further back were guilty of 
fabrieatinu and falsehood/' * 

Adnan, who is supposed* t-o have flourished 
RC. 130, left two sons, JViadd and Akk, whose iiiuner- 
ous offspring spread by degrees throughout the whole 
extent of the peninsula. Passing over an interval of 
rather leas than three centuries, during which 
various chiefs appeared on the scene — some known 
to fame as the founders of families, others lost in 
the maze of obscurity which surrounds the annals of 
the period—the pen of the Msioriau narrates that 
134 gave birth to a chieftain, Nazr by name, the 
grandfather of Fihr (hum A.D. 200Jj which latter was 
surnamed “Quraish“ — an appellation to which the 
events of subsequent years have given the aspiii- 
cance which attaches to aught which concerns the 
ancestry of the Prophet of Arabia. As to the 
derivation of the term, a variety of conjectures Imve 
been hazarded. Some are of opinion that the word 
signifies “noble,” white others, admitting this, con*, 
sider that it was originally a proper name, to whi^fa 
circumstance the meaning In question, which it after¬ 
wards came to possess, owes its origin. Then, again, 
on the other hand, there are reasons for supposing* 
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that Nazr had a guide called Qurmah, T^enc© diat 
chieftam’s caravan was termed the Carav^ of 
Ouraish,” till at length the appellation gradually 
attached ti^ himaell Another surmise is that the 
term is taken from a fish bcanug that name, or 
-Oarah,” a word aignifjdng “a high-hr^ cameL 
Lastly, others refer it to a root which aigmhes t^e 
Towiids the dose of the second centui? a body ot 
Aiditofl pitched their tenia near Meco^ whereupon 
the JorUomites> who up to that time Jiad retained 
their supremacy, endeavoured to expel the 
come settlers: but aiJiwesa did not meet them ®nort^ 
and the intruders took up their abode permanently 
in this region. Alter awhile some of the victors 
migrated towards Syria, and the rest^ bno^ m 
history as the Bani Khoza(^e remnant), comb ii^g 
with some noighbouriag tribes, attacked the Jor- 
homites, and drove them out of the country. 

^ile these struggles were going on m one locality, 
ihe Maddites, the ancestors of the Qi^tsh, were eti' 
gaimd in an attempt to oust some further adventurers 
Oonging to the ^hozaite trib^ who 
to obtain a footing between Mecca and Tayif. They 
. were sueeesBfnJ, and thereupon a grand contest for 
the charge of the Kaba ensued between them ^d 
the A^e tribes, who had expelled the Jo^omitea 
The children of Nazr gained the victory, fSTe fruits 
of which, however, after a brief interval, were 
>^atchetl from them by the Bani Khozi^ who are smd 
* ta have retainecTthe government of Mecca for np- 

wards of two centunea, r 

Such continued to be thepoailion of parties till 
* the beginning of the fifth centuiy. by which time the 
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Quraiah had bo greatly advanced b numbers and 
power as to rival their Khozaib nilera. It was 
resen'ed for Qnaaai (the progenitor of Muhammad) 
to as^ the right of his tribe to the gudl'dianship of 
the Kaba, and the government of Mecca, The out- 
hue of his romantic story is as follows :—EiIab.'the 
fifth m descent from Fihr Quraiah, died leaving two 
SODS, Zohrji and Zaid; the former grown upf the 
latter, who was horn about jli>. 4DD, being but an 
uifant. The widow of the deceased chieftaio married 
a mM of the Baui Ozra tribe, and followed him with 
the lad Zaid to her new home ii the highlands south 
rfbyna, where Bhe gave bu^ to another son called 
litza. W hen Zaid grew up he was called “ Qussai,*' 
tecanse of the separation from his father’s house - 
but at last, learning the noble rank of his ancestry' 
he resolved to return to Mecca, and travelled thither 
with a company of the O^ra pilgrims. At Mecca he 
was recogmsed by his brother Zoiira, and at once 
J^iver] into the position which bis birth entitled 
him to ho d. Qnssai was a man of eommandme 
^rson and of an energetic and a/nbitions temper’ 
He was treated with great distinction by Holail the 
Kho^ite king, who rave him his daughter Hobba in 
manage, and permitted him—or rather perliaps his 
j^f^to assume the immediate management of the 
Kaba, and some functions attaohmg to the (rovem- 
mcnt of the city. On the death of the benefactor 
who had bestowed on him powqt- and position,-' 
possessing four grown-up sons^ and 
himself being a man of wealth and inJinence. 
perceived bs opportunity, and having canvasaS 
among the Qiimish for support, bbund them together ' 
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in a aecr0t league. Further, as the KJiozaites arc said 
to have outnumbered the latter tribe, ho wrote Jo his 
brother Ki^ to aid him at the ensuing pilgrimage 
, with an armed baud of the Bani Ozra. 

Meanwhile, another occasion presented itaell 
From remote times the Bani Snfa (a distant branch 
collateral with th^ Quraish) had been the possessors 
of ceftain privileges in connection with the temple at 
Mecca, amongst the rest the highly-prized right of 
dismissiil^ the multitudes who annually repaired as 
pilgrims^ to the sac;^ precincts. The time ha4^ 
however, now arrived Vhen Qussai, eonseioiis of his 
strength, determined to question ^s privilege : ao^ 
stepping forth before the assembled throng, he claimed 
the honour in question. A dispute took place, and 
weapons were drawn, but after a sharp encounter, 
in ^ich Eiza, with 300 of the Baui Ozra, rushed to 
the succour of Qussai, the Sufa yielded the coveted 
office to their opponents. 

• To return to the Khozaites; as may be imagined, 
they regarded "with jealousy the usurpation of their 
prescriptive right, find began to entertain suspicions 
that Qussai would seek to snatch from them their 
" own hereditary title to supremacy over the Hijaz: 
whereupon they prepared to resist, and associated 
with themselves some quondam allies, who had aided 
in the expulsion of the Jorhomites, The Quraish 
^allied round Qussai, who, as before, was supported 
Eiza and hi» comradea A second but more 
general and bloody action ensued. The victory 
remained oncertoin, for the carnage was great on 
*)oth sides, and the .combatants naturally agreed to a 
truce, aurrendoriug the decision of their claims into 
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the hancla of an aged eage immed Amr. The umpire 
affirt^og the pretenstons of Qnsaai, jieldeU to tiim 
the guaixliaiiship of the Kaba and the gc^emment of 
Mecca: further, still mors strongly to mark the justice 
of Qussai’s position, Amr decreeci the price of blood 
for all men IdDed on the side of the latter, while* the 
dead amoDgst the Khozaites were pllowed to pass tm* 
arenged by fine« * 

Such is the most generally received account of 
the way in which the comiuand of Mecca p&scd into 
the hands of Qnssai. Some, however, are of opinion 
that Holail, the Khozaite long, openly h*eld that 
Qussai was best entitled to succeed him, and there¬ 
fore left to his son-in-law the coveted inberitanca 
Others maintain that the monarch in question gave 
up the care of the Kab^ with its keys, to his 
daughter Hobba^ and appointed an mdividu^ of the 
name of Ghuhshan to assist her; whereupon Qussai 
—^Bo puns the legend——made the man intoxicated and 
purchased ftom him, when in a state of incapabilitj', 
the control of the sacred city in exchange for a akin 
of wine and some camels—^ proceeding which the 
Khozaites resenting, hostilities ensned. A third state¬ 
ment is that the last-mentioned tribe, being attacked 
by a deadly pestilence, which nearly extiipited them, 
rMolvtl to cvMuate Mecca, selling or otherwise 
disposing of their houses in the city. 

However, be the circomstances what they may, it 
is beyond question that towards th& middle of the 
century (a.d. 440) Qussai ruled supreme at Mecca. 
The first act of his authority was to bring within the 
valley his kinsmen of Quraish decent, many of whom 
had been wont to live in the smronnding glens and 
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mountains: this done^ the town was laid out anew, a 
separate quarter being allotted to each family. But 
so large an influx of inlmbitaDts, added to the regular 
distribution Of the land, swelled the city far beyond 
* its previous bounds, and the site of the new habita¬ 
tions trenched upon the acacias and Ijrushwood of 
the valley. It chanced that the superstition of the 
placo-kad invested the trees with so peculiar a sanctity 
t.lijtf. the people feared to remove them. Without 
heaitatioo. Qussai, superior to such scruples, seized a 
hatchet, the Quraish followed his example, and the 
wilderness was soon Cleared. Owing to his having 
effected the reunion of his clan, Qussai was called 
" the Gatherer.” Tbe next civic work of this enter- 
prislog chieftain was to build a Hall of Council, 
near the Kaba, having its porch opening towards that 
sacred spot Here all political movements were dis¬ 
cussed, and social ceremonies solemnised. In this 
building, too, girls first assumed the dress of wotnan- 
faiod, imd within its revered precincts marriages*were 
celebrated. Thence all caravans forth, and thither 
the traveller, on returning from his journey, first bent 
his steps. When war w'as imminent it was there that 
ahe banner was mounted upon its staff by Qussai him¬ 
self, or by one of his sona The assumption of the 
presidency in the Hall of Council riveted the an^ority 
of its builder as the Shaikh of Mecca, and gflvernor 
of the country, and " both before and after his death " 
^^such is the*lang^ge of one of the most famous of 
iJmslim historians—“ bis ordinances were obeyed and 
venerated as people obey and venerate the observances 
of religioa” 

• Besides these civil offices, Qussai possessed the 
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chief religious dignities connected with the worship 
of the nation; thus he held the keys, and with them 
the control, of the Kaba, or holy of holies, in the 
temple of Mecca; his was the privilege of giving 
drink to the votaries who were wont annnaliy to ' 
repair to the sacred city, and prodding them-ivfth 
food^p^rogatives which in the eyes of the generona 
Amps, invested his name with a peculiar Jiustre 
DuHng the pilgrimage leathern bags of water wei^’ 
at his mstigation, hung up at Mecca, and other 
pl^aces m the vicinity ; and stimulating the liberality 
of the inhabitants he peraua^Jed them to subscribe 
^nually an ample fund, which was expended by 
h^self m the gi-atuitou3 distribution of food to the 
pilgrims. With strange inconsistency, though it was 
ostensibly to seenre the right of marshalling the pro¬ 
cessions of pilgrims on their return from Mecca that 
he drew his sword, he did not, when established in 
power, perwnally exercise this prerogative, which in 
common With some other privileges, he delegated f,o 
tne^ hands of Bubord mates. 

n ratriarch are ptirtrayed by 

the historian “Waqidi" in terms of simplicity, 
which enh^ces the charm of all that proceetk from 
the peo of a writer, whose language recalls in some 
linaffeeted grandeur of early biblical 

«In procttj of Qiissai became iJd end infirm. Abdwl 

Sd hfa bllTth infltlenw .nd po™< 

Md hia brethren ritlsed theoiHilvea ui> HgutiEt him Whii^w 

' wi!“ ^ outhoritj over thr people tvra 

th^h they them«lv« .p ^nst tLe: let 

the K.hii nnltsfi thou l,j«t f>iinied It uiifh him : i,or let any liAimer 
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of the Uunidh be numntsd upon its stuff fur vax, uuepUng by 
tliine owD hands ; let no one drink at Mecca, but of the water 
which thou hast drawn, nor any pilgrim eat therein save of thy 
food: and let not the Quralsh resolve upon any binnnesB but Jn thy 
Coondl Hall.' "So he gave lum up the Hall of Council, and the 
custody ot the Holy House, mid the giving of drink and of food, 
that b*: mighl unite his brethren unto him. And Qussai died and 
was buried in A1 Hajun.'^ 


So passctl Qussai from the stage of life, towarda 
the inid4le of the fifth centuiy of the Chriatian 
era. 

T^or a time, and ndtawithont considemble difliculty, 
the eldest aon, Abdul Dar, contrived, notwithstand¬ 
ing hia weakness, to retain at least a nominal 
supremacy. But he enjoyed little infiuence in 
comparison with his brother Abd Manaf, on whom 
the real management of public aflafra devolved, and 
who laid out fresh quarters for the growing population 
of the city. Before the death of Abdul Dar the 
ifhole of the offices of state and religion passed into 
the hands of his sons; but they all died within a short 
space of time, and his grandsons, who inherited the 
Unities of the family (a.u, 500), were of too tender 
. years effectually to maintain their rights. Meanwhile, 
the sons of Abd aianaf having grown up anti continued 
in possession of their father’s indnence, conned to 
wreat from the descendants of Abdid IJm- the 
hereditary offices Ijequeathed by Qnssai,^ Amongst 
new candidate for power one Hashim took the 
" lead, grounding his claim on the superior dignity 
attaching to his branch of the family. But the 
desceudanta of Abdul Dar refused to cede any of their 
nghts, anti an open m pture ensued. The community t)f 
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Meoca was oquaUy divided between the two factions, 
one portion of the Quroish aiding with the ctoimants 
to, and the others with the acti^ pmsseasors of, the 
ofHoes, while but few remained neutral. ^Both parties 
swore that they would prosecute their claim and be ‘ 
faithful amongst tfaeataelyes " so long as there 
remained in the sea aufficient water to wet a tuit of 
wool" To add stringency to their oath, Hashyn and 
his faction hlled a dish with aromatic substances; 
this done and haring placed it close to the ^ba and 
put their hands therein, they nibbed them upon the 
Holy House and tnvokcfl the r.il of the gotle to their 
enterprise. The opposite party similajly dipped 
their hands into a bow! of blood and sought the 
assistance of the powers of Heaven. The opponeots 
now made ready for the contest, and the ranks were 
already marshalled within sight of each other, when 
for some unexplained cause they mutually called for 
a truce. The conditions propos^ were that H^tshim 
and his party should have the oftices of providing 
food and water for the pilgrims, the descenflants of 
Abdul Dar, as hitherto, retaining the custody of the 
Kaba and the Hall of Council, as well as the right of 
raising the banner. Upon these terms peace w'as, 
restored, and the ilispntants returned to their homes, 
each faction content with its bloodless victory. 

thus installed io the office of entertaining 
the pilgrims, fulfilled his duties with a princely 
magnificence. Not only was he himself possessed 
great riches, but many others of the Quraish had at^* 
by trading acquired much wealth. He appealed to 
them, therefore, as his grandfather Qussai had done 
before him: “Ye are neighbours of God and thff 
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keepers of His house. The pU^ma who come 
honouring the sanctity of this temple are His gu * 
and it is meet that ye should entertam 
other guestsf Ye are especially chosen of God 
exalteS unto this high dignity; therefore, honow His 
miests and rofreab them, Por, from distant cities on 
their lean and jaded camels they come unto yon 
fatigued and harftssed, with hair dishevelled and 
boches covered with the dust and squalor of the long 
wav Then invite them hospitably and ft^wh them 
with water in abundance " Hashim set the example 
by a mutjificent expeifditiire from his own 
and the QuraisU were not backwf^ m contnbntma 
every man according to his ability, 
cessVaa also levied upon them all. y*^Jer 
for the prodigious assemblage was coUe^d from 
vrells of Mecca, in cisterns close by the Kaba, aud^m 
reservoirs of leather at the various stations frequented 
by the votaries who aiinnally repaired to the 
fritv T!ie distribution of food commenced up<^ t^e 
day on which the pilgrims set out for the sacred city 
tfnd Mount Aiafat^f w^ire anon), and continued 

till the assemblage dispersed. During tins 
. were entertained with pottage of meat and bread, or 
of butter and barley, variously prepared, anti with 
the favourite national repast of dates. 

Thus Hashim supported the credit of Mecem 
But his name is even more renowned for the splendid 
Vdmritv bv whicb,be relieved the necessities of bis 
iStiow'citizens, when the latter wore by a long-wn- 
tinued famine reduced to extreme distress. On that 
occasion he proceeded to Syria, and purchasing an 
Immense stock of fliod, packed it m panniers, and 
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I'T®!® There the 

?m?-^p CAmela slaughtered and 

Sfpeople ® 

ftni ^ relations of the Qumish were managed 

solely by the sons of Abd Mauaf; though with t^ 
^zantine authorities and the Ghassanide prince a 
trea^ was concluded by Hashiifi himself, who re^ 

tribrln^^'” ^ authorising the 

tnbo to travel to and from Syria in safety. . He also 

soured the fiiendslup of the inhabitants on the road 
by promising to cariy their goeSs without hire One 
Shams by name, made a treaty 
j^th a neigh^uTin^g people, in pupguanoo of whict 
the Quraish traded to Abyssinia; Tvhile his other 

kSie of alliances respectively with the 

of Persia who allowed them to traffic in Iraq 
and Jars and with the Kings of Himvar, ivh2 
theS^'^ comm_ercial operations in Yami^n. Thus 
of the Quraish proapred in evei 7 directio# 
f Kr ? further ascribed the credit of havinc 

^xSLns T hif uiercontite 

eipeuitions of hia peopJe, so that every winter a 

'“^HarJy for Yamau and^Abyssinia,. 
summer a second visited the marts 

iVsu^ess and glory of Hashim expoaed him to 

rbLrnm^^ brother, Abd Shams. This 

chief, Omaiya by name, was opulent and he exceodw*^ 

his n?f^ ^ ^ attempt to rivaf the Bplemfou^?^ 
enraged. -Who,” 
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defied him to a triat of tongues, each party en¬ 
deavouring to establish his pretensions to superiori^. 
Hasbim would willingly have avoided a wrangle with 
one so mud his inferior both in yoara^^d dignity; 
but the people, who loved such exhibitions, would 
not excuse him *. so the proud chieftatu consented; 
but on the express stipulation that the vanquished 
party ^should lose .fifty black-eyed camels, and pass 
ten y^ra in exile from Mecca. A Khozaite sooth¬ 
sayer was appointed umpire, who, having heard the 
pretensio'ns of both, pronounced Hasbim to be the 
victor, -The conque»tir took the fifty camels, and 
slaughtering them in the desert, fed therewith all 
the people who were present, while in turn Omaiya 
set out for Syria, and remained there the stipulated 
period of his banishment. The circumstance is care¬ 
fully and suporstitiously noted liy the Muhammadan 
writers as the first trace of that rivalry between the 
Hashimite and Omaiyad factions which in after ages 
ghook the Khalifat to its base. - 

Hashim, now advanced in years, chanced, on a 
mercantile journey to the north, to visit MatUna moth 
a party of the QuAish. As he traded there in one of 
the markets of the city he was attracted by the grace¬ 
ful form of a female, directing her people from aa 
elevated position how to buy and sell for her. She 
was discreet, and withal comely, and made •a'^eiider 
impression upon the heart of Hasbim. He inquired 

• xpf the citizens whether she was married or single, 

• alTd they ausw^d that she was divorced. They 

added, however, that the dignity of Salma, daughter 
of Amr_the name which the fair enchantress bore— 

' was so great amongst her people, that she would not 
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UiBjry^ save on the condition that she shouJd remain 
nustresa of her own actions, and have at 

dons^r,^^ Hashim, in spit« of fhe reser^-a- 

tiona in question, offered her bis hand in marriage^ 

wen aw^e of his renown and noble birth. So he 

^ made a great feaat to the Quraiefa, 

result ^ thi?^ present with*the caravan. The 
result ^ this onion was a son named SiiibaT bom 

I'n'^D sfo.'* Sf ?Jff ‘o ““Sred 

brother Al 'M^atwIib, who oS'rted "the* ente" 
tainment of the pHgrto., u, epleodid a stvlo 
whM„ "T‘>« MuoiW” mS 

w„ fa® Sbiba wae growinsTo 

SevB^l^^ cai'e Of the widowed mother at MadW 

gSKiiiuirs; 

because he had so lone left his limilmi-'a ■ ^ * 
Ud**S*ir*'*^’ forthwith to briog^he 

for.?‘™‘hdr'- M-tdiol h^ 

archen^ practising 

sas£s;£:£?SS?r 

" “ “fs»”i’.'S'r.E: x;s,". 
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refused to untie a, knot of his earners accoutresenta 
until he had carried off the child to Mecca. Salman 
taken by surprise at the proposal, was passionate in 
her grief, Muttalib, however, reasoned with her, 
* and explained the great advantages which her son 
was dosing by absence &om his fathers iionse. At 
length the fond mother, seeing the man^a determined 
action^ relented, and in a few days the lad turned his 
back upon the home of his childhood. lieacbmg 
Aftecca in broad light of day, the people supposed 
that the new-^jorner was a slave ^om his master 
had purahased, anti ^ycluimed, "Abdul Muttalib,'’ 
which being interpreted is, “the servant of A1 
Muttalib;” though the necessary explanations at 
once convinced them of their error, the appella¬ 
tion clung to the sou of Hashim for the rest of Ms 
life. 

Al iluttalib proceeded in due time to instal his 
nephew in the possession of his father's property ; bnt 
J^ufal, another uncle, interposed and viole n tl y 
depriv^ the young man of his paternal estate. 
Abdul Muttalib, w'ho by this time h^ reached years 
of discretion, appSaled to his tribe to aid him in 
Resisting the usurpation of his rights, but they 
declined to interfere. He then wrote to his maternal 
relatives at Madina, who no sooner received the 
intelligence than eighty mounted men, withfAbn 
Asad at their bead, started for Mecca. Abdul 
•^luttalib w'ent forth to meet the party, and invited 
to his house? but Abu A.sari refused to alight 
till he had called Naufal to account. So proceedmg 
straightw'ay to the yard of the Holy House he found 
rtie man he sought soatod in the midst of tlie Quraisb 
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chiefs, Naufal rose to welcome the oew-oomer, who, 
however, refttsed to accept the proffered hospitality, 
and drawing his sword sternly declared he would 
plunge it into the Meccan's bosom unlSss the latter 
forthwith reinstated the orphan in his rights. The ' 
oppressor was daunted, and agreed to make restitu¬ 
tion, ratifying hia pledge on oath before the assembled 
multitude. * . 

Some years after these events, A1 Muttaun died 
while on a mercantile ejtpedition to Yatut^n, where¬ 
upon Abdul Muttalib Bucceeded to the office of enter¬ 
taining the pilgrims. But fof a long time he was 
destitute of power and influence, and having but one 
eon to assist him in the assertion of his daims, he 
found it difficult to cope with the opposing faction 
of the Quraish. However, good fortimo had not 
deserted him, for, at this period of his career, he 
discovered the ancient Meccan well “Zamzam," tn 
after years immortalised by the devotions of countless 
myriads of devotees, who with its waters purge th^r 
souls of the offences and sins of corrupt humanity. It 
happened thus: Finding it laborious to procure water 
from the scattered wells of Mec'ta, and store it in 
cisterns by the Kaha, perhaps, too, aware by tradition, 
of the existence of a well in the vicinity, he made 
diligent search, and at last came upon the circle of its 
vcnefthlc masonry. It was a remnant of the palmy 
days of the city, when a rich and incessant stream of 
conunerce flowed in this di rectify. Centuries hadk 
elapsed since the trade had ceawd, and 
followed the desertion of Mecca, and the neglect of 
the well, w'hich had been choked up, either aocident- 
ally or by design, the remembruooe thereof lieing sfi 
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iDdiatinot that even the site of the spring was tm- 
Imowix 

As Abrlui Muttalib, aided by his soiit dug doe^r 
and deeper, ifc came upon two golden gazelles, with 
• the swords and suits of armour which had been 
buried there by the Jorhomite king more than three 
centuries before. The rest of the Quruish,^ envying 
him treasurts, demanded a share in them. 

They asserted their right also to the well itself, which 
they declared had been possessed by their common 
ancestor IshmaeL Abdul Muttahb was not powerful 
enough to resist theVaim, but he agreed to refer 
their several pretensions to the decision of Hohal, the 
god whose image was within the Kaba. bo six 
arrows were taken; two coloured yellow for the 
Kaba, two painted black for Abdul Muttalib. and 
two stained white for the QuraisJi. Lots were then 
cast, with a resnlt that the gazelles fell to the share 
of the temple, the swords and suits of armour became 
the lot of Alalul Mnttalib, wbUe the Qnraish 
blanks. Tlie latter tribe could not avoid acquiescing 
in the divine will, and were Mribrcfi constrained to 
relinquish the pretensions they bad put forward. 
• .\bdul Muttalib beat ont the golden gazeUes into 
plates, and fixed them by way of ornament to the 
door of the Kaba, while be hung up the sjords 
before the entrance as a protection to the tr^nres 
within. At the same time he added a more effec^al 
^ guyd, in the shaj^ of a lock and key, both of which, 
*90 rt is said, were made of gold 

The plentiful flow of fresh water which soon filled 
the ^*Zainzam/' w'as a great triumph to its fortunate 
Assessor. All other wells in Mecca were now 
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deserted, and the new spring alone patronised , bnt 
above all, firom this source the pilgrims were hence¬ 
forth supplied, and the liquid stream soon began to 
share in tne sacredness attaching to th^ Kaba. The 
fame and intlueuee of Abdul Mnttalib rapidly * 
increased, and a large family of sons, bom to* him 
in later years, added to the estimation in which 
he was held. For a lengthened period,* it is 
true, be had but one son; feeling so strong]v 
his weakness and inferiority in contending witK 
the large and influential fatnihes of those who, in his 
early career, opposed and thrfarted him, he vowed 
a TOW that if destiny should ever grant him ten 
sons, he would devote one of them as a sacrifice to 
the Fates. Years rolled on, and tlie rash fatlier at 

last found himself sarrounded bv the fatal number in 

* 

question, the sight of whom daily reminded him of 
his pledge. But the oath was sacred and could not 
be disregarded; bidding his sons accompany him to 
Ac^aba, each was made to write his name upon«a 
lot, which done, the whole of these were matle over 
to the lotendant of the Temple,^ who cast them m 
the usual manner. The fatal arrow fell upon the 
youngest and best beloved of all Abdul Muttaljb'si 
sons. The father was inconsolable, but the vow 
devo^g him to the gods, must needs be kept, and 
the sacrifice be made ready. His daughters wept 
and clnng around the fond parent, who was willingly 
persmuled to cast lots between /he lad and ' 
camels, the current fine for the blood of a man. 
the Deitjr should accept the ransom, there need be no 
scruple m sparing the son. But the lot a second 
time fell upon the hapless youtfi. Again, and with* 
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the same result^ it was cast between him and twenty 
camels. At each successive trial Abdul Multalib 
added ten camels to the stake, but lortunc 
inexorable. was now the lentb throw, the 

* ransom bad reached a hundred camels, when the lot 
at last tell upon the unfortunate animals. The father 
joyfallv released the young man from hia impending 
fate, iid taking the ereatm'es slaughtered them as 
footl for the inhabitants of Mecca, the residue being 
left to theL boasts of the field and the birds of the air, 
for the family of Abdul MnttaUb refused to taste of 
footl hallewed as a sndlifice to the gods. 

The story is romantic, hut pregnant with import¬ 
ance. The events of that day had changed the history 
of the world, inasmuch, as the lad, Abdullah by name, 
whose life was thus spared, lived to become the father 

of the Prophet of Arabia. *111 

After an interval of some years passed by AbduJ 
Miittalib in consolidating his power and strength en^ 

position, the hand of time points to the memoRrtFit 
year, a,d. 670, when Mecca was invaded by Abraha, 
the Abyssinian Viceroy of Yaman. That potentate 
had erected at Sana a mognificent cath^raJ a circum- 
^stance which inflamed the hearts of the Arabs ivith 
angry feelings, as they considered it an attempt to 
divert the pilgrimage of their tribes to ^^tUer 
direction than that of the sacred preemets of Mecca; 
so they assumed a hostile attitude and endeavoured 

• to diwart the building of the objectionable edifice. 
VheViceToy, enraged in turn at this state of affairs, 

resolved to attack the '‘City of Cities, and riwe ita 
temple to the ground. Cpou this enterprise he set 
Sut with a consideiiiiile army, m the tram of which 
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was led an elephant, a cirGumstance so singalar and 
remarkable in the annala of Arabia, that the 
commander, his host, the invasion, and the year are to 
this day linked in the memories of the people vrith _ 
the name of that mighty creature, A prince of the 
old Himyar stock, wth an army of Arab adherents, 
was the hrst to oppose the advance of the Abyssinians. 
The venturous warrior was, bowei^r, defeated l,hough 
his life was spared, and he was permitted to follow 
the camp of the conqueror as a prisoner of wax. A 
like result attended the efforts of a local chieftain, 
who, in the northern limits ©Y Yaman, endeavoured 
to stop the progress of the invasion. Thence the 
elated AbyssiniiUi proceeded to a spot but three days' 
march from Mecca ; the inhabitants—^possibly making 
discretion the better part of valour—sent to say that 
they had no concern with the Kaba, to destrov which 
was the object of the warlike enterprise, and would 
willingly permit a guide to direct the Abyssinian 
JtHBy to the spot, Tor this purpose they sent a man 
named Abu Rugbal, but scarce bad the trcachcrans 
miscreant proceeded a day’s marqji than he sickened 
and died. Centuries afterwanls the Meccans were 
wont to mark their abhorrence of the traitor by casting* 
stones at his tomb as they passed. In spite of the 
misGuftune which befel their guide, the Abyssinuin 
troops continued their journey, carrying off what 
cattle they could secure;, amongst the rest, some 
camels belonging to AIxlul Mutt^ih, till they 
at length to the outskirts of the city ; an embassy was 
then despatched to the inhabitants. “Abraho,” so 
the message ran, “had no desire to do them injury, 
His only object was to deiudlish the Kalia' — that 
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porfonnsd^ he would retire without shedding the 

blood of any.'* , , , • »j 

The had already resolved that it would 

be vain to oppose the invader by force of arms, but 
*the destruction of the Kahn they refused to allow 
upoi? any save compulsory tenns. At last the 
embassy prevailed upon Abdul Muttalib and the 
chieftains of somtT of the other Meccan tribes to 
repair to the Viceroy’s camp, and there plead their 
cause. The visitors were treated with distinguished 
honour. To gain over the envoy the camels which 
had beeil plundered fiwm him on the march, were 
restored by Abrahaj but the dusky warrior could 
obtain no answer such as to meet his wishes in regard 
to the Kaba. *' Another is its master who will spely 
defend it," was the oracular speech of the Hashimite 
envoy. The chiefs who accompanied the Quraish 
ruler, less confident in the iniracolous protection thus 
promised, offered a third of the wealth of the r^jm 
ofi Tihaina if the Abyssinian Viceroy would disiat 
fi-om his designs gainst their temple. But he 
refused; the negotijjitions were thereupon broken off, 
and the chieftains returned to Mecca. The people, 
-by the advice of their head, now made preparations 
for retiring in a body to the hills and defiles in the 
vicinity, on the day before the expected attackAs 
Abduf Muttalib leaned upon the nng of the door of 
the Kaha he is said to have prayed aloud in the 
*^o%wing terms, 40 the Deity whom he had been 
tanght to worship and venerate:—Defend, O Lord, 
tlune own Home, and suffer not the cross to triumph 
over the Kabal” He then relaxed his hold, and 
betaking himself W'ith the rest of the people to 
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the QeighbouriQg heights, awaited the course of 
evBDts, 

Meanwhile a pestilential distemper had shown 
Itself m the camp of the Abyssinian** Viceroy. It 
broke out with deadly pustules and frightful bkins, 
and was probably an aggravated form of smalhpox. 
in confusion and dismay the army commenced its 
retreat. Abandoned by tbeir gUtdes many perished 
atnon^ the valleys, while a flood (such is the pious 
legend) sent by the wrath of Heaven, ^wept off 
multitudes into the sea. Abraha liimseli^ a mass of 
mali^ant and patrid sores, dibd in pain end misery 
on his return to his capital. 

_ After the disastrous termination of the Expedi¬ 
tion of the Elephant. Abdul MuttaUb, then about 
seventy years of age, enjoyed the rank and considera¬ 
tion of the foremost chief of Mecca. A few months 
previous to this event he had taken his youngest son, 
Abdullak a stnpling of four-and-twenty summers, 
i^^he house of a distant kinsman, and there 
affiancefl him to a lady of the mime of Amina. The 
bridegroom remamed with his wife for three days, 
Md then set out on a mercantile expedition to Syria. 
On his way hack he aickened and died at Madina,, 
l^vmg hi3 young widow far advanced in pregnancy, 
n? that fifty-three days after the attack 

infant* August, a.p. 670—a hapless 
hJflrf "2 T inheriting nought but 

the i,d.ng,, took the m6,„t bi, a™,, went tS 
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the Kaba, where, standing by the holy honae, he gave 
thanlcs to God The child thna nshei^ into life with 
all the surroundings of poverty and humility, was 
called Muhaiflmad, and destined in tlie fulness 
'of time to become the Prophet of Arabia, at whose 
command countless thousands bent tbetr knee in sub¬ 
missive ot^dience, while his memmy still lives in the 
hearts pf innoinerahle myriads of devotees, who wor¬ 
ship as a god a being twelve centuries ago no more 
than a poor, feeble, portionless babe of the desert. 


« 
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Accordii^g to the wont of*the Arabs, the infant 
Muhammad was made over to the cliarga of a slare 
woman named Baraka: but after he had been suckled 
a few days, a party of wanderers from the desert arrived 
at Mecca with several women, who offered themselves 
as nurses for the infants of the city. Accordingly the 
child was placed in the hands of one of the matrons 
m gnesttoo- by name Halima, and for five years he 
remained amongst the Bani Sad in the tents of fiis 
adopted parents, To this accidental residenga 
amidst the most eloquent of Arabtdbes> the Prophet 
of Arabia was indebted for the elegance of diction 
which contributed so much in after years towards the 
success of his mission, "Verily, I am the most 
perfect Arab amongst you ; my descent is from the 
Qur^h, and my ton^ is the tongue of the Bani 
Sad.” Such was the boast of a man, coDsetoas how 
much in his career was due tcT tlm beauty ^and' 
sweetness of the longi^e in which he cloLlied the 
thoughts, the egression of which gave life and 
vigour to the mission he proclaimed, « 
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After renminmg at Mecca for upwai'tls of a year, 
Muhammad was taken by his mother, Amina, to 
Madina, but on the return home^ after a aojourn of 
a mouth in tlJe city, ahe feil sick and died (a.d. 576V 
’Whereupon the little orphan was carried back to his 
natiiie city, Mecca, by his nurse Baraka, who handed 
him over to his grandfather, Abdul Muttalib, at that 
time a patriarch Of fourscore yeai's. “The child,” 
says Sir W, Muir, “ was treated by him wttb singular 
fondness,. A rug used to be spread under the 
shadow of the Kaba, and on it the aged chief 
reclined t« shelter fronif the heat of the sun. Around 
the carpet, but at a respectful distance, sat his sons. 
The little Muhammad was wont to nm close up to 
the patriarch and unceremoniously take possession 
of his mg i his sons would seek to drive him off, but 
Abdul Muttalib would interpose, saying, *Let my 
little son alone,* stroke him on the back, and delight 
to hear his childish prattle.** 

• Thus passed an [nterral of two years, when tb& 
grandfather paid the debt of nature (a.d. 578), having 
on his deathbed const^ed the guardianship of his 
orphan grandchild *to his son Abu Talib, who dis- 
•charged the trust with most scrupulous care and 
diligence: indeed, he scarce ever aiSowed the lad to 
leave his .side, and when he had occasion to undertake 
a mercantile journey to Syria, it needed but little 
persuasion on the pajk of the child, now twelve years 
old, to induce jus benehictor to allow him to 
accompany the caravan. 

The youth of Muhammad was spent amongst the 
hills and dales around Mecca, tending such sheep 
and goats as might from time to time be placed in his 
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ch^e, the hire received being taken home to his 
uncle Abu Talib, whose slender reaouiceg stood in 
need of any assistance which the young i^hcpherd 
could afford. But a change was at baud. Abu 
Talih determined that his nephew, who had reached 
his five-and-twentieth birthday, ahonJd seek a more 
extended sphere of action. ** I am, as thou knowest, 
a miui of small substance, and ti^y the times deal 
hardly with me." Such was the language of the 
noble but impoverisbetl Quraishite, “Nojv here is 
a caravan of thine own tribe about to start for Syria, 
and Khadija^ daughter of Qiiwailid, needetb men of 
our tribe to send forth with her mcrcliandise. If 
thou wert to offer thyself she would readily accept 
thy services.” So it happened that Muhammad 
betook himself to Syria, where he acquitted himself 
with sagacity and prudence. On his return he 
recounted to Khadija the tale of his doings, and the 
handsome widow, struck by the noble features and 
dbmely form of the young man before her, formevi 
the resolution that her agent should, if thus it might 
chance, till the more diraified oortion of husband. 
It may well be imagined that the young man was 
nothing loth. Khad^a was distingnished alike hy^ 
birth and fortune, in that her father Quwailid was a 
dire<»t and near descendant of the famous Qussai, 
while the considerable substance which she inherited 
by her former marriages had been increased by 
mercantile speculation. Added t^ this, she was 
handsome and fair to behold. But bow could she 
expect her father to consent to the alliance. She, 
a matron whose hand had been sought by many a 
noble suitor from amongst the chiefs of the Quraish,* 
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while Muhammad was but poor and humble, with do 

E retensions and no prospects. The difficulty was, 
owever, seedily overcome. The ready - wilted 
widow prepared a feast at which she induced her 
' father to partake somewhat finely of the good cheer 
prowded for him. When matters were ripe, she 
artfully introduced the object of her adoration, and 
induced the old nftin to unite him in marriage with 
herself in the presence of a witness. Awakening to 
clearer consciousness the fond father was surprised 
to find himself surrounded by tokens of a nuptial 
feast Still greater was his astonishment when lie 
learned what had happened, and that he had given 
bis consent to a match of 'which he did not approve. 

This union {a d. 595) proved the tuming-j^int in 
Muhammad's career, as it not only removed his 
path the necessity of living by the sweat of his brow, 
but affoixled him time and opportunity to reflect 
upon, and bring into play those spiritual longings 
vahich for years had agitateil his liosom. It was als6 
emphatically a happy marriage, while, in spite of 
Khadija’s somewhat mature age, no less than six 
children in due course gladdened the abode of the 
•future Lawgiver of Arabia, The eldest ofispring was 
a son, by name Qasim, then followed four daughters 
in succession, Zainab, Rukayya, Fatima, and TJmm 
Kalrum; last of all was born his second son, 
AbiluUah. 

For a considerable period the tenor of Muham¬ 
mad's life was smooth and uneventful, but when he 
was about five-and‘thirty years old an incident 
cccurrcd in his career, foreshadowing that marvellous 
power of turning to account the ordinary circum- 
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stances of life, which, in after times, gave him a 
command over the hearts of men such as has never 
been surpassed, rarely indeed equalled, Jn the history 
of the world. In a.d’ 605, it happened that a violent 
stomi sweeping down the valley of Mecca, hnrled' 
destmction upon the sacred temple; while to add to 
the evil, the edifice being roofiess, a band of robbers 
clambered over the walls and carried off some of the 
relics. Though these latter were recovered, it was 
resolved that measures should be takers to avoid 
dangers of theft in the future ■ accordingly the Qumtsh, 
dividing themselves into four bodies, comufenced to 
heighten the walls, of which one was assigned to each 
of the four sections of the tribe. In spite of the 
sacrilege of dismantling the holy fabric, sci sacred in 
the eyes of a pious Arab, the work proceeded without 
interruption, until it became necessary to place the 
venerated “ Black Stone ” {to be hereafter described! 
in such a position in the Eastern Comer, that it could 
teiidily l>e kissed by the votaries who annually repairad 
to the temple. The honour of handling this most 
revered of relics was so great th^t each family of the 
Quruish advanced an eTCclusive pretension to the 
coveted privilege. The strife waxed warm, and the* 
danger of bloodslied became imminent. It so 
happened that Muhammati one day chanced to pass 
through the midst, at n time when the various 
aspirants, unable to arrange their quan^l, had argueti 
that the first person who entercrl ,»by a certain gate 
of the city should be arbitrator in the matter; it 
thus fell to the lot of *' The faithful," as he was 
known amongst his kinsfolk, to decide the dispute. 
** Calm and self-jmsessed," so krites the bioginphcV 
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of the Prophet of Antbia, “ Muhammad receh^ed the 
commiBaion, and, with bis usual eagaoity, at once 
resolved up^n an expedient which should eonclliabe 
all. Taking^ off his mantle and spreading it upon the 
' ground^ he placed the stone thereon, and said, 'Now 
let one from each of yonr four divisions come forward, 
and raise a comer of this mantle/ Four chiefs 
approached, and Seizing tlie comers sinraltaneoualy, 
lifted the stone* When it had reached the proper 
height, l^nhammad with his own hiuid gmded it to 
its place." 

Five com parativelj^ uneventful years elapsed, and 
the hero of this episode was now approaching his 
fortieth year. 

** Always pensive," agnm we quote the eltMjuoit words of Sir 
WLlliain Muir, “ he hud of late becorne even more thoughtful and 
retiring. Contcmplatioii and reflection now engaged hiM whole 
mind. The debaiement of hiA p«iple, his own tijicertaint7 as to 
the true religion, the dim end imperfect ihadowa of Judaiam odd 
ChriEtianity eaciting doubts without satisfying them, pressed heavily 
itpou hIs soul, and he frequently retired to seek rebefin mediUUnn 
amongst the soUlary valleys and fucks near Meeca. hi is favourite 
ipot was a eavc in the decliviti^ at the foot of Mount Hira, a 
lofty conical hill, two rf three miles north of Mecca. Thither he 
would retire for some days at 4 time, and hifl faithful wife somc- 
■ times accompanied him r The contmued solitude, histead of stilhng 
his anxiety, magnified into sterner and more imj>reftHve shapes the 
solemn realities which perpleied and agitated his soul. ^ , 

All around was bleak and mggedi . * There was harmony 

betwerti these desert scenes of external nature and the troubled, 
ehootic dements of the spirituid world witbin. By degrees his 
impulsive and suse^itible ndud was wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitement l and he would give vent to his notation in 
wild and rhapsodical language, the counterpart of his inward 
struggles after truth-'* 

It may readily bs stipposed that tbe carele&s and 
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mdiffereot denizeus of the desert received, as the 
day-dreams of a half-witted enthusiast, the wamingB 
and expostulations which Mnhamniad now began to 
utter; yet a few regarded hia sayings ^th attention 
if not with reverence; but even these latter argued ' 
that they had better be content with the light their 
Maker had given thent “ said they, a Prophet 
had been sent unto us, we should, no doubt, have 
followed his direction^ and been equally devout and 
spiritual in om‘ worship as the Jews and Christians.” 
Though surrounded by a small band of adherents 
w'bo recognised him as their tpiritnal head, Muham- 
tnad saw clearly that he would be powerless unless 
charged with a “Divine commission^' to call forth his 
people from darkness into light. Distracted in mind 
and soul, bo betook himself to the desert, where under 
the canopy of the skiesi, he struggled with a destiny 
h'aught, in his case, with such difbcidtiesand anxieties. 
But while he meditated on these things a heavenly 
visitant appeared before his astonished eyes 
Muslims w'ould have it believed), chatted with the 
“memorable behest”* — 

* 

“ Rcrite In the mme nf the Lend who crcAted 

Crented Mon frum imuf^ht but blixd — « 

Recite I For thy Li>rtl is licncfiecnt. 

It M He who both taught (lo refold ErvrUllon) with the i\n i— 
Huth^AUf^ht Man that which he knitwcth noL 
NajS verily Man is febelliom; 

Bei-^AuiEie he s^eeth himiclf to Jil^piind in Waikh. 

VeriJy unto thy Lmrd is the retiim iif a]]» ^ 

HjiM tlioti .verfi tiijo tlmt holdeth b^ck 

ITie scrvjuit (wf GadJ when he pmyeth f 

What tliinkpst thua ? Imd he listened in rigid Lireetioiij 
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And commatided iinta Piety? ^ 

Dost thou not see that he hath rejected the Truths and turned hU 
back I 

What S Doth he know that God seeth F 

Nay, verily^ If be forbear not^ We shall dnig hini by the Forelock— 
^The lybig:t einful Forelock I 

Then [et him eail his comjiauy of fflends, and We shall call the 
j^rds of Hell j 

Vay! .?ubniit not unlo him; but worslup, and draw niRh unto the 

Muhammad now (a.d, SIO) claimed to luive be¬ 
come the 'servant of God, the Prophet of the Most 
High, but his “Misaic#." was unheeded; the busy 
world had no mind to listen to the rhapsodies of a 
religious eothuBiast. Weary in mind, and his soul 
filied with despair, the idea seized his frenzied brain, 
that to end an existence so painfol and full of per¬ 
plexities, he would rush headlong over one of t)ie 
wild cliffs where he was wont to repair to cool his 
thoughts, and collect his ideas. But his better 
jm^gment prevailed, and the fatal resolution was cast 
aside. An invisible influence held him hack 1 Nor 
did be pass unrewarded; again for the second time 
an angeffi'om heavet came down from the skies with 
jjomfort and support for the struggling and tortured 
SOD of Adam, and, falling into a trance, he received 
the command to “ Arise and preach.” , 

Slowly and surely did the twice-conseeratetl 
“ Mission " of ftfuhammad gain grotmd. In the forty- 
* fourth year of hi^i age (a.d. 614), we And him sur¬ 
rounded by a knot of adherents, all of whom looked 
up to him os their divinely-appoitited guide. 

The first oonveit to his doctrines is supposed to 
Biive been the faithful wife of his bosom, though 
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certain sectaries would have it believed otherwise. 
“So Khadija believed,” thus is it recorded in the 
animU of Islam, “and attested the trut^ of that which 
came from God. Thus was the Lord minded to 
lighten the burden of his Prophet, for he heard 
nothing that grieved him touching bis rejectieu by 
his people, but he had recourse unto her, and she 
comforted, reassured, and sujJported him," Her 
example was followed by Zaid, the husband of Baraka, 
the nurse of Muhammad ; while hia father's brother’s 
son, the lad AH, who lived under the same roof with 
the Prophet, had grown up from a child in* the faith 
of his distinguished guardian and protector. To this 
small group—the first germs of the Muslim faith— 
must he added the name of Abu Bakr, the bosom 
friend of the new apostle — a convert who, as 
possessing both wealth and influence, secured for 
the recently proclaimed creed an amount of considera¬ 
tion res^t which it could scarcely have otherwise 
obtained. Within a period of between three or four 
years after Muhammad had assumed the rOle of a 
Prophet, the converts to his preaching amounted* to 
upwards of forty souls^ including amongst the number 
the well-known Osman, who, together with the afora- 
meutioned Ali, succeeded in the fulness of time to 
th^ position held by the founder of tlje faith ; nor 
most mention be omitte<l of the famous Bilal, the son 
of an Abyssinian slave-girl, shortly, and for future 
ages, to be renowned throughout^he Muhammadan* 
world as the first “ Mua^rin," or “ Crier to Pi-ayer,” 
It was not to be expected that the citbEens of 
Mecca would regard with much favour the man who 
was wont “to speak unto rtie people about tfie 
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heavens." The religion of their ancestors might be 
wTonCf but what evidence had that the Diviiie 
commission ” of the Prophet who had sprung up in 
their midst was aught but a device to seo^e to 
'himself the obedience and support of his credulotia 
brethren? When, however, Muhammad began to 
abuse their idols, and to proclaim that all who truated 
m such blocks of wood and stone wonld be consigned 
to the bottomless pit, '* they became ^pleased, and 
began to J,reat him with contnmely.’| Yet at^ this 
time^ aj S3 f^etjBrally the ease, periecution faiiM its 
object, iidiife, on the otlior hand, it afforcled a plausible 
excuse for opposing force to force against those who 
“obstructed the ways of the Lord'"; and so it 
happened that a contention arose, and "the first 
blood was shed in Islam," „ . , 

In the fourth year of his Mission (a.d. 
Muhammad removeil to the house of a convert named 
Arnam, with the view of more peaceably exTOunding 
hW new creed to those who were prepared to give 
him ear. Aggravated by the success of the sect 
which liad sprung,up. the Quraish commenced to 
ill-treat such of the humbler converts as came within 
4:bo pale of their vengeance, and tlie etched homgs 
whom they seized were exposed “in the glare of 
the mid-day sun, upon the scorching gravel of.the 
Meccan valley,” till anguish induced them to re^ie 
th^ir prophet, aod aclEDDwledgc the idols of their 
‘ kinsfolk and felkw-counttymen. Unable to protect 
these sufferers for the faith. Muhammad enjoined 
them to seek in a foreigu laud that secun^ winch 
was denied them in their own kingdotn, ^ " Yonder, 
Said he. pointing to the West, "lietTi a region wherein 
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no one is wronged— a. land of righteousness. Depart 
thither, and there remain till it pleaseth the Lord to 
open yonr way before you.” So tti thp fifth year of 
the Prophet's nunistiy (a.d. 615), a party of fifteen 
souls embarkerl in haste for Abyssinia. 

¥ 

“On this occasion,'^ e&vb Sir W. MuLr, “the emj^nmts were 
few, but the part they aeted was of deep ^portaoce in the history 
nf Islain. It convinced the Meccans of the suaceiitj and resolutlou 
qf the and proved their readiness to tindcrj^q any loss 

and Aliy hardship rather than abjure Uie fnith of Muiiamnudf a 
brij^ht example of self-denial exhJbiUd to the believers 

who were led to regard peril and eiJle In the eau^ of 
God as a gloiioua pmiiege and dlstlhetiDn. It sugge^ed that the 
hostile nttitufie of thdr fclJow-^tizenSj together with the purity of 
their own faithp might ieoire for them within the Umitfii of Arabia 
lUcIf a sympathy and boapltality as cordial an that afforded by the 
Abyssinisns; and thus it gave birth to the Idea of a greater Hijra 
—the emigration to Madina.*^ 

At. this time the "Apostle of ilie Lord"—such 
WAS the title which he had assumed—brokeo in spirit, 
when he reflected on the small progress made •.in 
couTerting his fellow-eoun try men, conceived the idea 
of efiectiug a compromiae with his opponents; so otie 
(lay, entering a group of Meccans who 'were assembled 
in the Kab^ he recited to them a revelation which 
contained an acknowledgment of the idols of Arabia. 
Th^ Quraish, surprised and delighted at this recognt' 
tion of their deities, prostrated themselves with one 
accord on the grounft. Witii the rapidity of the 
wind, the rumour spread throughout the city that * 
they ha<l been converted, and in a Iirief time tht; 
welcome news was wafted to the fur*off shores of 
Abyssinia, Encouri^^cd by the glad tiditigs, the 
little band of refugees who had settled therein nV 
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once detci'mined to revisit the^ land of tbeir 
whcrOf under the altered condition of affiiirs, they felt 
aure of a warm and hospitable reception. So, three 
months after they had snaken off the dust of their 
feet against Mecca, they once again (a.d. 616) re^ 
appeared at the gates of the sacred city. But much 
had happened daring the eventfd weeks m which 
they had journeyed along with joyous hearts and 
eager expectations. Muhamnuid had made a com- 
promise with his opponents, but he quickly perceimi 
that his policy of concession had not stood him in 
good stead: the worship of images continued, while 
die God of Islam remained unhonoured, and unheeded. 
The dilemma was perplexing, but his resolve was 
firm and unhesitating; he denounced his own actions,^ 
and proclaimed that “the devU had deceived him 
Ever at hand to comfort and console the dejected 
Apostle of the Lord, an angel now came down from 
htoven, but his misaioii was, on this occasion, pref^ed 
by.the stem rebuke. “Wliat is this that thou hast 
done? thou hast repeated before the j^ople words 
that I never gave unto thee/* bo the terrified penitent 
was led to cancel the^erse which had brought down 
upon him the wrath of his Maker, and to substitute 
another, proclaiming the idols of Arabia ^ “ naught 
but names.” But the circumstance tliat Mi^amqjat 
had temporised with idolatry seriously undermined 
his position at Mecca—his explanation was laughed 
• to mom, and pc^pecution waxed hotter and more 
severe than ever. So the new-comers from Abyssinia, 
on their arrival, finding matters even worse than when 
they quitted the city some months before, were com- 
pellcil to retrace tlioir-weary step:^ and for the second 
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time they turned their backs upon their brethren. 
Their number, howe?er^ waa further augmented, and 
on their return amounted to the not inconsiderable 
total of 101 souls, of whom S3 were men, 

Mohammad himself remained behind, but he was* 
exposed to insults of eveiy description at the hands 
of the incensed populace, who were wont to pelt him 
m the streets; and now and again the Prophet, who 
in after years numbered his followers by millions of 
pious Muslims, was compelled to crouch,under the 
ledge of projecting stones^ there to offer up Vo Heaven 
hia prayers to the God in wham he trusted I« Strange 
and mysterious indeed are the workings of Provi¬ 
dence I 

In the sixth year of his Mission, Muhammad was 
fortunate enough to secure the adhesion to his cause 
of two citizens of position, by name Hamza and Omar. 
Encouraged by this circamstance, the Prophet of 
Arabia, abandoning the quiet seclusion of the “ House 
of Islam ' — for thus was called bis humble abode lat 
Meccar-betook himself with his followers to the 
Kaba. where before all the assembled midtitudes 
worshm of the One God was thenceforth to be per¬ 
formed. Islam was no longer now a down -trodden* 
despised faith, held by a few isolated and, for the 
mo 4 t part, obscure converts ; but a powerful faction, 
which challenged open hostility with those who 
worshiped the gods of Arabia, the idols of wooil and 
stone. In these circumstances the Qumish bethought * 
themselves ot an expedient to reduce to submission 
their nvals, and the Hashimite tribe by whom the 
latter were supported. They entered into a solemn 
bond, which they impressed with their seals and hung 
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Qp It) the temple, to the effect that they would not 
marry their womeo, nor give their own in marriage 
to them; that they would sell nothing to them, nor 
bay aught froti them; that dealings with them of 
every kind should cease.” Unable to resist the 
attacks thus made npon them, the Prophet and his 
followers retired (a.d. 017) into a secluded quarter 
of the city, where they soon fonnd themselves deprived 
even of the barest necessaries of life—the ban of the 
Qurnish had taken fatal effect Por three years the 
welUnigh famished converts, in company with their 
wives and little ones, tsaintamed the struggle; but 
the piteous cries and emaciated featores of the hapless 
children indicated in unmistakable language how 
great were the hardships which the believers in the 
new faith bad to undeigo. 

Fortunately a time of delivery was at hand. 
While the sympathies of the Quraish were aroused 
at the exemplary conduct of JSfidiammad under these 
trying circumstances, it was discovered that the 
parc^ient in the Kaba, on which the ban was 
engraved, had been devoured by vermin. Encouraged 
by this intelligenee, the venerable Abn Talib, bent 
down as he was with the weight of more than four¬ 
score years, proceeded with a troop of followers, and 
addressed the assembled tribe m these atining 
words Intelligence hath reached me that your 
parchment hath been eaten up of insects. If my 
*woHa be found j-rue, then desist from your evil 
' designs; if false, I will deliver im Muhammad that 
ye may do with him as ye list.” The proposal found 
accepUince—the document was fetched from the Kaba, 
abd, true enough, the greater portion thereof had been 
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rlevouretl by wtiite ants, and was no longer legible. 
Abu Talib thereupon bitterly upbraided them for theii’ 
inhumanity, and portrayed in forcible terms their 
breach of social madness. So the Vefiigees were 
allowed to go forth to their respective homes. Scarce 
had he time to rejoice over bis success, ere the cup 
of joy was once f^ain dashed from the lips of the 
exultant Prophet. Khadija, for fiVe-and-twenty years 
the wife of ^s bosom, was at this period (D^!^ A.t>. 
619) taken from him, and barely, too, hail he begun 
to realise how great was his loss, when Abu Talib, 
who for forty years had nurtured and protected him, 
was gathered to his fathers. It was an occasion for 
action rather than grief—something must be done, see¬ 
ing that the new faith had not materially gained ground 
at Mecca during the last three or four years. Muham¬ 
mad thereupon iletenniued to visit the neighbonring 
city of Tayif, in the hope that the people might be 
induced to give ear to his message. With this resolve, 
unaccompanied save by his faithful attendant Zs«d, 
ho set out on his adventurous mission, straggling 
through rocky debles for forty weary miles, till fcc 
reached the fertile valleys which "surrounded the city 
whither he was bending his stepa But he preached 
to heedless listeocrs; the chiefs received him with 
cold, disdain, while populace, contrasting the 
poverty of man with the richness of his luissiou, 
1 ‘egarded him with contempt, jmd, petting him with 
stones, drove him forth from the tOFn. Wearied and 
lacerated, the Prophet of Arabia took refuge in an 
orchard; but some wealthy Meccans, sitting in their 
plea-surc gardens near Tayif, had watched the flight 
of Muhammad, and, moved by oompassion at his .sorry 
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condition, they sent a tray of grapes to refrash his 
parched lips. Somewhat reliev^ he betook himself 
to prayer, and, failing down on his knees, pomed forth 
a touching app'eal to the Lord whom he worshipped. 
^ O Lord 1 1 make my complaint onto Thee of the 
feebleness of my strength and the poverty of my 
expedients, and of my insignihcance before mankincL 
O Thou Most Mortiful I Thou art the Lord of the 
weak, and Thou art my Lord. Into whose hands 
wilt Thou abandon mel Into the haods of the 
strangers that beset me round, or of the enemy to 
whom Tbou hast given the mastery over me 1 If Jlty 
wrath be not upon me I have no concern, but rather 
Thy favour is the more wide unto me. I seek refuge 
in the light of Thy gracious countenance, by which 
the darkness is dispersed, and peace ariseth both for 
this World and the next, that Thy wrath light not 
upon me, nor Thine indignation. It is Thine to show 
anger until Thou art pleased, and there is not any 
po^'er or resource bnt in Thee.** 

Repulsed from Tayif, and hopeless of succeeding 
TQ>Mecca, the Apostle sought in the domestic circle a 
solace for the disap^intments and vexations which 
attended his public career. A widower, he took to 
himself a second wife (a.i>. 620), one Sauda, a uddow, 
while he betrothed himself to the daughter of .^n 
Bakr, by name Ayisha, then a child of tender years. 

Fortune seemed at this period of his career 
'altogether to have^deserted him ; but a change was 
at hand. The season of pilgrimage had arrived. 
Muhammad, as usual, wandered forth to proclaim the 
faith of Islam to such as would listen to his words: 
itf chanced that he pemeived a knot of six or seven 
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persons^ and, recognising them bs stmngers from 
MadinEt he addressed them in kindly tones: nlti* 
mately, finding that they gave ear with readinesa to 
his words, he ex|»anded to them hiS doctrine, and, 
pointing out the dlMcnlties of his position at Mec^ 
inquired whether tliey would receive and protest him 
in iheir city. While ready to embrace the MusUm 
faith, they were unable to pfedge themselves to comply 
with the wishes of the Prophet in regard to his 
migration to Madina—a matter which concerned 
others as well as themselves—bnt they promised to 
return at the season of pilgijniage in the ensuing year 
to the same spot whereon they stood. Months of 
anxious expectation passed by, tQl at length the 
appointed time came round Conscious how much 
depended on the issue, Muhammad repaired with 
anxious steps and beating heart to the spot which 
he ha^l named, a sheltered gten in Mina. But his 
apprehensions were soon dispelled, for, true to their 
word, he found there a band of twelve faitjiful 
followers from amongst the people of Madina, ready 
to acknowledge him as their spiritual pastor and 
master: so they plighted theii^ faith : " We will not 
worship any but the one God; we will not steal, 
neither will we commit adultery or kill our children i 
Wjp will not slander in anywise; and we ivill not 
disobey the Prophet in anything that is right.” 
Muhammail replied, If ye fullil the pledge, Pamdise 
shall be your reward. He that s^all fail in any part' 
thereof, to God belongeth his concern, either to 
pnnisb or forgive." This memorable proceeding, 
fraught with such vital consequences to the future of 
Islam, is known as the First Pledge of Aqaba, beihg 
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Dained afi^ir the apot wliither the band bad retired to 
avoid observation. It happened in April, a.d. 621, 

On retnm^g to Madina, the disciples of the new 
faith found favour in the eyes of the people, converts 
Hocked in with aatonishing rapidity^ and ere long it 
became necessary that a teacher well versed in the 
doctrines of God's Apostle should repair to the town, 
now rapidly becomfhg a centre of the Muslitn world. 
Tlius it happened that a youth, by name Musab, was 
deputed fof the purpose. 

“The llofics af ^lnbioniDiLd!/* aajB Bit W*. Mulr^ *^werc now 
fixed upon* Mudiiii- Vision3i''H if his jotimcj tiorthwands flitted 
before hm UimgiiiatioiL The muslnge of the reappeared in 
miflniglit fllatiiber. He dremned that be was swiftlj carried bj 
Gabriel irn a winced steed pmat Madina to the temple at Jenisalenij 
where he was wclcaoicd hy the former Prophets, all assembled for 
hU receptioii in solemn copejave. His eacitcil spirit eonjured op a 
still lEiDTe tranficrndept scene. From Jerufialepi he seemed to 
mmmt upwards apd ueend one heaven to another; he found 

himsdf at last in the awful presence of hia Maker* who dismissed 
him with the behest that his people were to pray five times in the 
flaj* As he awoke in the foomlng in the hemse of Abu Tallh* 
where he had passed the rnght, the vMon waa vividly before his 

and be exclaimed to tJcnni Haul* the daughter Abii TaMb, 
that during the night he had prnjcd In the temple of Jemsoiem. 
While he was going forth to tell the vision to others* she seised 
him by I he mantlcp and coojiife<5 him not thus to expose himself to 
iJie mockery and rtviimgB of the unbelievers. But he persisted. 
As the story sprcul abro^ the Idolatera scofied* the believers yrc 
staggered* and sooie ore said even to have gfine back/* 

Another year elapsed, and for the second time 
* (a.d. 622) the Madina converts repaired to Mecca; 
on this occasion, however, they assembletl to the 
goodly number of seventy-ftvo. To elude the vigil¬ 
ance of the watchful and bigoted citizens, it was 
(fetennined that the meeting with the Prophet should 
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take olace at night at a aecladed glen beneath the 
femoiHmmenSB Aqaba. It wa. a 
atrikinc scene. Thither the votan^ re^ir^ by 
and threes, to bear the address of the^^new 
leader. Thia finisheth the *‘Seven^ 

^ one voice their readine^ to receive the P^et 
in their city, even at the nak P 

So they one and all swore the t^th of 
came about the second pledge of Aqaba (hlartb a,d^ 
6*23). The hladina people now com^nc^ the 

homeward journey; but w^o 

hannened reached the ten» of the Qm^aJ^ 
aSd and esasperated. followed in the footsteps of 
S Smrted caxTvanH; but in vam-^they secured 
tat onrsolitary captiyo. StiU farttar imtated Mtl 
incensed, they began to peraeculo tath 
and his followers; wberenpn the Prophet 
command, "Depart, nnto h&ina, for the Lord hath 
verily civen you brethren in that city, and a home m 
XVye may find refuge” This latter town is 

distant from Mecca upwards of ^ 

ioumev being usually accomplished m from ten fo 
eleven' days: but the Muslim wanderers w^ com¬ 
pelled to travel secretly in parties of two or three, and 
about two months elapsed before all ^e followers of 
the Prophet had reached their new abode. At last 
there remained but three believera in Mec^ 
Muhammad and Abn Bakr, together with their, 
families, and lastly, Ali, now a ^tnpling of about 
twenty summers. When all the preparations were 
complete, hearing tliai the Quraish were about to send 
a deputation to his house, and fearing that their 
intentiona were evil, the Lawgiver of Arabia stole 
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away aecrotly aiid unobserved from his abode; before 

starliDfi, however, he cast, his reti Htwiranmiit numUe 

rmmd tlieyouihfol Alt, and hid the lad occupy the 

bed he had himself just vacated* He then 

Che house of AhuBakr, ^d 

shadt?s of evening, they both escape^ 

through a back window, and journeying south instead 

of north to avoid detection, took refuge in a cave 

in the mountain of Saur. The disapnearanee o 

Muhamiiiaii occasioned no Hinall atir m 

the chief of the Quraish went to the I rophets house 

S fiain tidings of the flighL Finding AU the sole 

occupant of the abode, he questioned J"® 

xvha^hatl occurred. “ I have no bim 

was the rejoinder; “ am I his keeper 1 \ 
to quit the city, and he hath qiuttcd^iu ^nqu^ at 
the^residence of Abu liakr produced no more J^tis- 
factory results; so the tribe sent enns^nea m ^ 
SSns to discover if possible traces of the f^taves 
—Wat without success; the smple expedient of 
ioumeying in a direction diametneally opposite to the 
itestii-^on whicl. Ct.niigW be ^ 

have taken had saved the faith of Islam 1 
•f the scouts, it is ti-ue, came to the cave wh^e the 
ProDliet anil his comijaDions were concealed, mit 
finding a spider's web spun across 
imagineil the place deserted, and omitted to search 
for the fugitives. One liny insect, to use the expres* 
siJe kn^ge of the historian of Eome, “ bad changed 

*^**^ASr^remahd^° three nights in the cave, pre- 
narations were made to start on their journey, and 
SThe followTug evening the two camels which had 
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borDo them to their retreat, being ready. Mahammad 
anrf a gnide mounted the swifter of the two, named 
Al Qaswa, while Abu Bakr. accompanied by his 
faithful servant, who had now joined his master,^ 
rode the second beast. The niorn of flight, so 
memorable in the atmala of Arabia, was 16tb ihily,* 
A.D. 622; a date from which henceforth the chroo^ 
ology of the Muhammadan peoples was to be 
computed The first "Hijra” yc(^ of the Eastern 
world had now commeneeiL Fatigued and weary, 
the fugitives plodded along, resting awhile during the 
hottest part of the day, After several hfturs had 
elapsed, they came to the encampment of some 
Bedouins of the desert, and seeing ao Arab lady 
sitting in the front of her tent offering food and drink 
to such travellers as might pass her hospitable doors, 
the party refreshed themselves with a draught of milk, 
Hnrrving on, they then turned into the common road 
which eoimecta the cities of Mecca and Madina. 
They had not proceeded far when they perceived a 
scout who had been sent to track their footsteps; but 
the man was single-handed, w^ile they themselveff 
numbered four individuals. So they feared not; 
rather, indeed, they extracted from the venturesome 
wanderer a promise that if they allowed him "to 
depart in peace, he would not reveal that ho had met 
them.” With anxious hearts and Tvom-out frames, 
onwmvl they toiled, till at length on the memorable , 
24th of July, A,D. 622, they arrived safe and secure 
from the molestations of their enemies, amidst the 

♦ According to the CAlctilntfom of M* CaussSn dc PercevnJ the 
date WBA 20th Jaiitj but the figures gbfeo iti the teset genenllf 
nvm accepted. 
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cungratulatioDS of tbeir friends, at the ouUkirta of 
a city henceforth destined to share with 
Mecca the love and reverence of all hutfrful Maslimfl* 
The stripling AU remained three days at tlie capital, 
itnd meeting with no interference or annoyance, 
leisurely set out, when a fitting opportunity arose, 
tonrards the new homo of his adoption. As regards 
the families of Muhammad and Abu Bakr, some of 
the members betook themselves at once to hladina, 
while otheys continued to abide at Mecca, where 
they do not appeal' to have met witli either insult 

or molesimtioiL ^ 

When the news of the arrival of the fugitiv^ 
spread through the town persons rushed forth in 
every direction, vieing "with one another in showing 
hoDonr to their visitor." Thus writes the historian 
of the Prophet of Islam:— 

Pit i**s * triurrtpiiaJ pifwesaion. Armind the catneli of 
Mahumrand stud hU inunediiite follows tcde the chief 
the rftv, clad in their best raimeiit add in glitleiing nnniiur. The 
ravSleade pursued it* way through the gardens and palm g™’^^ 
of the southern suburbs ; and » it new threaded the streets of the 
the heart of MuhaniiBsd was gladdened by the uicesMnt call 
from one at>d another of the citlsens who flocked around : ‘ Alight 
here, O Prophet 1 We have abundance with us, and we have the 
menns of defence, and weapons, and room: abide with us. So 
urgent was the appeal, thnt sometijnes they wized hold of A1 
(^wa s halter. Muhamiiiad answered them all rourtt;Diuly,and 
kindly. «Thc declrion,’ he ^id, 'rests w'ith the camel: make 
TTM' therefore for her j let her go ftce. It wbs u alrfikc of poUc) » 
His residence would be halWw^ in tJie of the people u 

eiflleeletl wipernutunJ^*, while any heart-burnings of the je^ons 
Irities, which otherwise nught arise from the quarter of one being 
preferred before the quarter of anotheTj would tJiu$ recrire a 
decistre cheek." 

^ It chajiced that tli^ animal lialted at a spot owned 
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by two orphan boys. The Prophet, summoning the 
lads to his presence, proposed to purchase the piece 
of ground; but they refeed, saying, “Nay, but we 
will make a free gift of it to^ thee/' But Muhotniuad 
refused the pious offer, and insisted upon paying ovef 
to the youths a fitting sum, in accordance with the 
worth of the land. Having received possession of 
the property, he proceeded to ereftt thereon a tnosoue, 
where he established a daily service of prayer, while 
at the same spot, once in every week, he proclaimed 
to the assembled multitude the new faith embodied 
in the formula “there is but one God." Wbeu all 
was finished, the Prophet bethought himself of his 
worldly eonceros, and celebrated his nuptials with 
his third wife Aywba (ad, 623), (two living), to whom, 
as before stated, he had been affianced in ad. 020. 
The circumstance of this mamage is important, as 
henceforward polygamy became an mstitution in the 
Muslim world, hallowed as the enstom thus was by 
the example of their Prophet, who, it should be fc«pt 
in mind, up to tills period had limited himself to a 
single wife, ^ ^ 

The first anxiety of Muhammad, after matters had 
settled down at Madina, was to league himself with 
the Jews, whose religion had afforded him the ground¬ 
work of his own creed. So Jerusalem became the 
“Qibla” or holy spot towards which the pious 
worshipper turned his face when he prostrated 
himself in prayer. Not content vdth this, too, a 
formal agreement, known ab the Treaty of Madina, 
was concluded with the descendants of Abraham 
(the exact date is not known), confirming them in the 
practice of their religion, and in' the secure possession 
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of their property. Bot Judaism aod Islam were 
antagonistic in principle; the Prophet of Madina 
could neyer bii the Messiah of Jerusalem, seeing that 
the offspring of the Qnraish was not the descendant 
lof David. The Jews thereupon began to murmur 
against Muhammad. **Thia prophet of yours,” said 
they, in tones of contempt, ‘^anew not where to find 
his ‘ Qibla ‘ till we pfbinted it out to him." i^gered and 
distressed, he poured forth his soul to his Guardian 
Angel:—*‘0 Gabriel, would that the Lord might 
change the direction of my face at prayer away from 
the ‘Qibte' of the Jews “lam but a servant,” was 
jJie response of the messenger from Heaven, “address 
thy prayer to God." Thereupon Muhammad peti* 
tioncd the Lord his Creator, “ Turn now thy face 
towanl tho Holy Temple of Mecca," was the mandate 
to the trustful believer; thus the Kaba became the 
“Qibla” of Islam. This occurred in November, a.d, 
623. 

« It may well be imagined that Muhammad bore no 
love towards the people of Mecca, who had not only 
Ttfused to receive his new religion, but had even 
rendered his abode m their town a matter of more 
than difficulty. As soon, therefore, as he had some¬ 
what consolidated hia position at Madina, he com- 
tnenced reprisals against the Quraiah by harassing 
their caravans as they journeyed to and from Syria. 
The Prophet did not hinaself at first accompany these 
* plundering excureions, which were indeed designed 
probably more to try the temper of the people of the 
city of his adoption towards himself and his followers, 
t han to inflict any injury upon his enemies. But in 
the summer and antutnn of a.u, 623, Mnhammod led 
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in person three somewhat larger expeditions; the 
results were in each case insignificant, save as 
indicativo of the fact that Muhammad was prepared 
to act on the qfmnne as well as the ^/engive, thus 
foreshadowing the great events wliich were to be* 
brought to pass in subsequent years. It is »also 
worthy of note that, while scouring the country on 
the occasion of the earliest of' these forays, the 
Prophet entered into the first treaty he had concluded 
with any foreign trilw, having signed an engagement 
with the Bani Zamra '* that neither party would levy 
war against the other, nor help their enemies^’ (June, 
A.I), 623). But the year, in its later months, was 
destined to play an important part in the annals of 
Islam. The Prophet on his return from his expedi¬ 
tions determined to send forth Abdnllah ibn Jahsh 
with seven other refhgees. His destination and the 
objects of bis journey were unknown to any one save 
the Lawgiver of Arabia himself^ who placed in the 
hands of the leader of the party a sealed packet tof 
instructions, with the injunction that it should not be 
opened till the band had journeyed two days on thif 
road, and had entered the valley of MallaL The 
mandate was scrupulonsly obeyed, and on arriving at. 
the appointed spot Abdullah was astonished to find 
that he must “go forward to Nakhla in the name of 
the Lord, and with His blessing 1 Yet force not any of 
thy followers against his inclination. Proceed with 
those that accompany thee willin^xV. And, when 
thou art arrived at the valley of Nakhla, there He in 
wait for the caravans of the Quraish," The little band 
unanimously determined to go forward and fulfil the 
commands of the Prophet; but two of the party' 
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falling behind in eearch of a camel which had strayed, 
did not regain their compiitiiona. Bo the remnant, six 
in number, salted forth towards the appointed locality: 
nor bad they to Trait long ere a caravan laden with 
Vine, raisins, and leather^ came up. Its guard, 
composed of four Quraish, seeing the strangers 
became alarmed. So to disarm their apprehensicms 
one of Abdullah's* party shaved his head, thereby 
betokening that he was a pilgrim on his return from 
Mecca. IJib ruse succeeded, and the fears of the 
men of the caraTran were lulled. At this juncture a 
difficulty^ccurred to the minds of the pious Muslims. 
“If,” said they, “we should defer the attack this 
night, they will sorely move off, and entering the holy 
territory escape us; but if we should fight against 
them now it is unlawfu], for wo shall be transgressing 
the sacred month.” In the end, an arrow horn the 
how of one of their number solved the problem, for it 
killed on the spot the hapless wanderer from the 
teats of the Quraish; the band then rushed upon the 
caravan and secured two prisoners, TvhiSe the tUittl 
*0Scaped on bis hors^. Muhammad professed to be 
displeased with what had happened, saying, “ I never 
commanded thee to fight in me sacred month.” But 
Tcfiecting that it was not advisable to discourage his 
follower.^, he shortly afterwards proclaimed a revdia* 
tion from heaven jostifying as a lesser evil than 
idolatry and opposition to Islam, hostilities under¬ 
taken during that*hoiy period for the propagation of 
the feith. “This/' says a ferr'ent son of Arabia, 
“was the first Ijooty that the Musulmans obtained, 
the first captives they seized, the first life they 
Cook,” * 
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Scarce had a.d. ij24 commenced it&cour^ than the 
Prophet, calling together Ids foltowers, addressed them 
in words weU calculated to inllame the minds of a 
people to whom the love of adventure is invariably 
an all-powerful incentive to action and enterprise ' 
"Here,'' said he, “is a caravan of the Qorsish, in 
which they have embarked much wealth. Come! 
wrchance the Lord will enrich you with the same.’' 
^e people of Madina responded with alacrity to the 
call, and sallied forth to the numl^er of 30 $; but the 
leader of the caravan, by name Abu Sufiyan, on hia 
way hack from Syria, tiearin^ rumours of vthai was 
(diking place, and hnding from the date-stones in the 
track of the spies which Muhammarl had sent forth, 
the direction of the Prophet's movements, diverted 
his course and escaped the machinations of his foes. 
Meanwhile, hoTrever, unaware of the circumstance, 
a messenger from the caravan had entered breathless 
and in haste the streets of Mecca, exclaiming, 

" Quraish [ Quraish! your caravan is pursued iiy 
Muhammadt Help! O helpT" An army soon 
gathered together to punish the audacity of the exiM 
from the Holy City. They haa not proceeded far, 
when the news reached their camp of the safety of 
their goods and people ; whereupon some counsellcfl 
a natorn, the object for which they set out having 
been secured. Others, more warlike in their aspira¬ 
tions, pleaded that snch a course would expose them 
to the taunt of cowardice. “ Let ks go forward to ‘ 
Badr, and there by the fountain spend three days in 
eatmg and making meny. All ikrabia will hear of it, 
and will ever stand in awe of us.” The advice was 
acceptable, and the wamora of Arabin advanced 
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towiUtls the city where it had beeu d«;ided they 
should encamp. 

MuhammivJ was fully alive to the importance of 
tho struggle upon which he had entered, and tmmedi- 
*ately before the battle, which wag now inevitable, he 
imptored the asaistance of the God whose CJiuse he 
was supporting. “O Lord 1 I lieseech Thee forget not 
Thy promise of assistance and of victory. O Ixird ! 
if this little band be vanquished Idolatry will prevail, 
and the piu‘e worship of Thee cease from off Uie 
earth.” The contest commenced, after the ^sbion of 
Arabian* warfare, with^ single combats, in which it 
chanced that the champions of the Quraish were 
discom&ted and slain. Encouraged by this circum¬ 
stance, the followers of the Prophet fought with a 
vigour which carried everything before them. Stiff, 
in spite of prodigies of valour, the fate of the day 
tottorefl in the balance. At length, however, 
Muhammad, who had busied himself enoouragii^ his 
followers, by holding out the prospect of Paradise to 
those who fell, seeing hia opportunity stooped down, 
Stnd taking a hancj^ of (fust cast it towards his 
enemies, exclaiming, “Confusion seize their faces!” 
•It was the turning-point in the struggle. The 
Quraisb* began to waver, and soon an indiscriminate 
flight commenced throughout their ranks. Tjhey 
fled indeed for their lives, for they had no mercy 
to expect at the hands of their zealous opponents^ 
in whose estimstion pity was weakness, and mercy 
a token of effeminacy—forty-nine of the people 
of Mecca were slain, and as many more taken 
prisoners, while the followers of the Prophet lost 
but fourteen. Snch was the celeliratw battle 
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of Badr^ whicli occurred on the 13th JaniiafT, 
A.p. 624. 

The sword of war had now been d^wn from the 
scabbard of peace, and henceforth success in arms 
became the criterion of Muhammad's prophetic claim! 
The victory at BmIt was but the foreUste of blood, 
and from this time the hand of exter minati on was 
raised against all those who refhsed to accept the 
teachings of Islam, or bow the knee to the Apostle of 
Madina. 

The first to feel the i#eiuht of Muhammad’s dis¬ 
pleasure were the Jews i relentless and unforgiving, 
the Pr^het determined upon the annihilation of the 
race. The pretext for attacking them was paltry and 
ludicrous. An Arab girl happened to sit herself down 
in the market-place, when a Jew, stealthily app-oach- 
ing from behind, piimed the lower hem of the skirt 
to the upper portion of her dress. On arising the 
exposure which followed evoked the ridicule of the 
bystanders, one of whom, however, more initaked 
than amused, slew the offender, whose kinsfolk in 
turn fell upon the hasty-actipned Muslim. The 
Prophet at onoo sent his followers to avenge the 
death of their compitnion in faith, and the hapless 
Jews, to the number of about 700, were blockaded 
tUk they surrendered at discretion. Marked out for 
execution, the poor wretches chanced to find an 
honest out^oken protector amongst the bands of the 
Muhammadans, and on his tnteroeesion Muhammad * 
consented to spare their lives, and commanded that 
the c^tives should be sent into exile. '‘Let them 
go, God curse them, anfl God curse him also I ” was 
the angry denmiciation of the ennigerl Prophet against 
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the children of Abraham, and tiieir deliverer. This 
occurred in Febnmiy, a.d. 624. Foiled of his prey 
Muhammad retaliate by giving his followers per- 
missioD to kill any Jews whom they might chance to 
tneet. a privilege of which the pious fanatics were 
only •too eager to avail themselves. Alarmed and 
cowed, the Israelites, with trembling steps, repaired 
to tbeir exasperated foe, and ultimately concluded a 
new treaty with the view of securing themselves from 
molcstatiop, if not death. Towards the close of the 
year Mohammad, though in the midst of ** wars and 
rumours'of wars,” did mat lose sight of the attractions 
of home, and took to himself a fourth wife (three 
of them living) in the person of Hafsa, the daughter 
of Omar, a matron who had been left a widow some 
six or seven months before her espousal to the 
Apostle of Islam. 

The new year (a.d. 625) opened ominously as 
regards the Prophet and the band of enthusiasts by 
whom he was surrounded; for the Quraish then 
carried into execution the long deferred threat of 
"revenge, which they Jiad harboured since their defeat 
at Badr. Emerging forth from the city of Mecca to 
4.ho number of 3000, of whom 700 were mailed 
warriors and 200 cavalry, they encamped in the 
plain of Obod, situated about three miles from Madina. 
To oppose this host Mithammad, alter the desertion 
of some of his troops, mustered but 700 followers; 
but they were rJl men of mettle, animated with 
religious zeal, and determined to "do or die." The 
battle commenced with a series of mishaps on the 
pari of the Quraisli, whose champions were, one 
tiy one, laid low in t^e dust, and the cty "iUlabu 
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Akbar” (God is groat), ratfsod with ever iacreaBing 
enthusiasm and fervour, betokened successive victories 
to the sturdy warriors of Is lam, The Qght itself, too, 
was for a time much in favour of the hdoic little 
band from Madina, who, animated bj the presence of 
their Propliet, hurled destruction upon the ranks of 
the enemy. Indeed, in course of time the Meccans 
began to waver, and concision overtook their ranks. 
But the cup of victory was destined to be dashed 
from the tips of the Muslim army, EoC 9 nraged by 
the success of their arms, the Prophet's followers 
could not resist the temptation of plundering the 
camp of their foes; wherenpon one of the Qnraish 
leaders seeing his opportunity wheeled round and 
attacked the MusuLmns in the rear; a terrible 
struggle ensued—^again and again the ranks of the 
Faithiul were broken, and as repeatedly the calls of 
their chiefs reinspired their stout-hearted followers to 
fresh deeds of prowess—warrior after warrior fell 
beneath the swords of the maddened sons of (he 
desert; when suddenly a cry arose that the Prophet 
himself was slain; nor was ^e alarm altogether 
groundless, for not only had a stone strack the leader 
of the Faithful in the face, knocking out one of hi? 
teeth, but another severe blow had driven the rings 
of4iis helmet into his cheek, and gashed his forehead; 
blood fiowed copiously from Muhammad’s wounds, 
and be was carried off the field of battle, helpless 
and hopeless as a leader of men. The Quraish soon 
became masters of the field; but their feelings of 
hatre<] were against the Prophet rather than the 
city, and contenting themselves with the defeat of 
their foe, they betook themselves back to Mecca^ 
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thus passed the disastrous 26th January, a.i>. 625, 
From amongst the ranks of the Muslims no less than 
seventy'four cprpses lay mangled In the dust, many 
of them barb^ously disfigured, for the feelings of 
fevenge, which for many a month had rankled in 
the bosoms of the Quraish, foond vent in the muti¬ 
lation of the slain^ and the example of Hind, the 
wife of Abn Sofiyan, who is said to have tom out 
the liver of her victini, Hamza^ and chewed it, 
stringing, the same time, bis nails and pieces of his 
skin together to bedeck her arms and legs, was 
followed by many a freiMLed virago of Mecca “ as a 
return for Badr.” *' I was not giving counsel,'’ was 
the exclamaiton of the leader of the Meocan army on 
hearing of the mutilation of the dead, “ but neither 
am I displeased thereat,” 

The misfortune at Ohod was a severe blow to the 
hopes of Muhammad—a cloud obscuring the sun of 
Islam's greatness—and it needed all his skill to 
reafumate hts followers: so the never-ending joys of 
Paradise were promised to all who had fallen on the 
Tatal plain, “Yea, tl^ey are alive and are nourished 
with their Lord. No terror afiecteth them, neither 
are they grieve(L” Such was the rhetoric of the 
Prophet; heaven and hell were enlisted in his servieo 
to do battle for the drooping warriors of Madina, * 
The remainder of the year passed comparatively 
^ uneventfully, save that towards its close the Bsni 
Nazr were forcibly expelled from the Jewish settle¬ 
ments in Madina- So Muhammad, having leisure to 
tethink himself of domestic matters, espoused, as fais 
^h wife, Che daughter of Khozaima, and widow of 
a kinsman slain at Dadr, It is noteworthy that 
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Zoittab, was her name, was the only one of the 
Prophet's Tsives, except Khadija, who predeceased 
him. Within a month, too (January A.D. 626), he 
wedded a sixth w'ife in the person of Umm Salma, 
also a widow; while the same year was destined to 
add a seTenth spouse to the harem of the anforotts 
Prophet, which now numbered spi persons, Kharlija, 
his first wife, being dead. It happened thus: One 
day Muhammad chancing to visit the house of Zaid, 
his adopted son, he saw Zainab, the wife of the 
latter, hastily arranging her dress; whereupon she bade 
the Lawgiver of Arabia enTbr. But the 1 fistful eye 
of the leader of the Faithful had caught a glimpse of 
her unvested charma Gracious God Almighty ” was 
the rapturous exclamation, **how Thou tumest the 
hearts of mankind." Proud of her conquest, the 
woman informed her husband on bis retnni, as to 
what had occurred. Fully willing to profit by the 
oucani stance, Zaid at once repaired to Muhammad, 
and declared his readiness to divorce the unfe of^hls 
bosom to make way for such an illustrions successor. 
The alliance, however, was net in accordance wiFh 
Arab morals, and for a long time the Prophet struggled 
with the better feelings of his nature, til) at last he 
received a message from Heaven, and Zainab (the 
sftond of that name) was added to the list of the 
wives who graced the home of the Apostle of Islam. 

It was at this time that the seclusion of women , 
was enjoined upon the Muslim wofld. Ha’i'ing him- * 
self had personal experience in regard to the danger 
arising from the freeflom hitherto allowed to the 
daughters of Arabia, the Ifrophet not unnaturally 
aigued tliat the disciple was hot likely to be more 
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discreet than his master. So a revelation came down 
from tlie Almighty bidding Muhammad place his 
wives (heoceforth detngnated the “Mothers of the 
^aithM ") “ behind a curtain.*' while, when walking 
abroa^ they were to “ throw around them a part of 
their mantle,** that they might not “be sabject to 
annoyance.** i 

The waning weeks of a.d. 626 were rapidly 
drawing to a close when Muhammad resolved to 
chastise the Bauu Mnstaliq, who were raising troops 
to join in an* attack on Madina; the tribe fell an 
easy prey"to their jeal on ^foes, and numerous captives 
were brought back by the exultant followers of 
the Prophet — amongst the numlier a matron, by 
name Juwaira, the daughter of the chief of the 
offending Arabians. Tin's lady fell to the lot of a 
citizen, who taking advantage of her rank and come¬ 
liness “fixed her ransom at nine ounces of gold.** 
Unable to raise such a sum, slie pleaded before 
Midiaminail that the amount should be lessened. 
“ Wilt thou hearken to something better than that 
thou asketb of me ? ” was the insinuating reply of the 
Prophet. With timid lips she begged of the con- 
ifueror to name his conditions. “Even that I should 
pay thy ransom and matT)' thee myself** were the 
words which fell on the amazed ears of the daughter 
of Arahia. So an eighth wife was added to the 
* rapidly in creasing list of the “Mothers of the 
Faithfol.*'* At this time a trouble fell upon 

* li probjiblc that Juttoim w»a 4 wjrlow | titidfHjbtedJlf she 
had bem inAiricdi nnd unless bifi* liuAbsiid was dcad^—pcftsibly 
^ killed bi the war—it oc^t np^mrent h<iw McthombiDidi 1 » the 

absence of a divom^ cwald haTt itianied her. 
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Mohammad, in that his favourite wife Ayisha, being 
aocidentally left behind in a nocturnal march, retorned 
in the morning in company with a stranger; this led 
to an estrangement between the husband and wife, 
to the great Joy of the enemies of the Propheh 
Matters went on moodily for a time, till one ddy the 
offended spouse openly tasced his wife with mis¬ 
conduct, and bade her repent. She refused, alleging 
that she was innocent, Thereupon Muhammad feU 
into a prophetic trance, on awakening from which he 
exclaimed, the drops of sweat trickling down Ms 
cheeks as he spake, “A^ha, rejoice t Verily the 
Lord hath revealed thine innocence. Praise be to 
God.” So a command was issued: " They that 
slander married women, and thereafter do not bring 
forward four witnesses, scourge them with foumcare 
striMs." 

Blit the anxieties with which the Prophet was 
surrounded were not confined to domestic scenea 
Scarce had the year 627 commenced its course 
than a Quraish force of no less than 10,000 men 
besieged Madina^—so sudden indeed had been their 
approach that Muhammad barely found time to 
make ready for the attack. U nable to withstand hi 
the field so powerful an army, the. Muslims resolved 
ill haste to entrench the town, and act on the 
defensive—a design ebameterised by their enemies 
as “a foreign artifice, to which no Arabs had, 
ever yet descended*’ — an artificer which, none the* 
less, saved the dty for a while, till the master mind 
of the Prophet, who viewed war as a “game of 
deception/’ was enabled by cunning and treachcTr ^o 
sow discord aniongat his fcTes, ami paralyse their 
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energies. The siege was indeed protracted, but 
nature lent her powerful assistance to the cause of 
tlie people of Aladma, and a storm of wind and rain 
fell upon the besiegers, who, wet, dispirited, and 
oomfortless, were only too glad to betake themselves 
agali^to their homes. Thereupon the pious Muslims 
persuaded themselves tliat the oimies of heaven had 
been ranged on theh* side I Thus ended the “battle 
of the ditch ” (2nd March, a.d. 627). 

Scarcely had the sturdy warriors laid aside their 
armour than a command came from on high, “ Arise 
and go forth against th^ Quraitza," a Jewish tribe, 
who had detached themselves from the cause of the 
Faithful during the attack on Madina, jyter a siege 
of fourteen days the wretched Jews were forced to 
surrender; whereupon the men, to the number of 
700 or 800, were led forth with their hands tied 
behind their backs, and taken in companies of five 
or six at a time to the breach of a trench, where 
tb^ were ruthlessly butchered in cold blood t One 
aobtaiy prisoner was spared, but, on learning that all 
diis comrades had been slain, be begged that he 
might also be killed! “Of what use is life to me 
any longer? Slay me also, that I may join those 
that have preceded me,” was the fearless request of 
the fearless child of Israel "Yea, he shall join 
them in the fire of Hell,'’ was in turn the r^ly 
of the relentless Prophet of the Muslims. The 
■ women of the pasty were sold into slavery, save one, 
Kihana, whom the founder of Islam reserved for 
himself. However, the lovely matron, faithful to the 
memory of her husband and brethren—who one and 
tfU had been massacred—refused to yield her charms 
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to the savage victor who had ordered such a '* human 
butchery.” The ticentfous couqueror was hims elf 
coni|uered; and the all-powerful Lawgiver of Arabia 
was fain to place in his harem, as a slave, a Jewish 
widow, too proud to abjure the faith of her ancestor^ 
and too noble to become the wife of the miusderer 
of her husband, the destroyer of her kinsfolk f 

After about twelve uionths Imd been passed in 
several minor expeditions against various marauding 
and refractory tribes, Muhammad, who liad not 
for six years visited his native city, bcthoi%ht him self 
that the time hatl arrived .^when be should give a 
practical tokeu of his zeal and piety by undetiaking 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. Accordingly, in Fehmary, 
A.D. 628, accompanied by about loOO men, he started 
from Madina, But the Quraish were obdurate, and 
refused to allow the Prophet to enter the holy city. 
At length, however, after repeated parleys and dis¬ 
cussions, a treaty was concluded between the ti'ibe iti 
question and the Muslims, arranging for a truce of 
ten years, and for the immediate withdrawal* of 
Muhammad and his followers, with permission tf> 
return on the same errand tht? following year, pro¬ 
vided that every one who might wish to avail hiniaelf 
of the privilege of performing the pilgrimage, should 
appear without any weapon save v^at is allowed to 
a traveller, viz., a shtiathed sword. The people of 
Islam, sad and dejected, betook themselves to their 
homes, and it needed all the energies of their Prophet • 
to persuade them that what had happened w'as for 
the beat. An addition was thereupon made to the 
sacred mandates, and a revelation from Heaven 
proclaimed that (iotl bad given^to them •* an ei-idorat 
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victory.” What is this victory ? was the rejomder of 
a simple-minded bystander. The artle&s followers of 
the Prophet did not realise that “on all other 
ocesastoDs tlierfe was fighting, but here war was laid 
aside, tranquillity and peace restored; the one party 
henceforward met and conversed freely with the 
other, and there was no man of sense or judgment 
amongst the idola^ers who was not led thereby to 
join Islam." 

With a singularity of purpose which can only be 
explained by ^the finmess of his belief in the faith 
which h^ had founded,,Muhammad about this time 
conceived the strange notion that he would summon 
the various states and empires by which he was 
suiTonnded, to embrace the doctrines of the faith he 
had founded. Accordingly, in the autumn of a.I). 
628, be dispatched a missive, sealed with a seal 
bearing the inscription, “Muhammad the apostle of 
God," to the Emperor Henmliusi, then in the zenith 
of jjower. having subdued and driven from his throne 
the mighty monarch of Persia. TUe strange, uncouth 
•despatch wtm viewed as the “ eSiiaioD of some harm¬ 
less fl^atic," and cait aside with scorn and disdain. 

second, addressod to the Gbassanide prince met 
with no better fate: while a third, which reached the 
hand of the King of Persia, was torn in pieces by ^he 
incensed sovereign. “ Even thus, O Lord, rend Thou 
bis kingdom from him,” was the prayer of the offended 
■ Prophet on heax'jig the reception of this last missive. 
An embassy to Egypt met with more success, for the 
Governor, while refusing to recognise the Prophet, 
sent for his acceptance “two ihunsela, highly estimated 
among the Copts, a present of niiment, and a mule 
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for tliee to ride upon.” Of the two damsels Muham¬ 
mad retained one, by name Maiy, for his own harem ; 
and she became noteworthy as the mother of the 
only son surviving at the time of his birth amongst the 
Prophet’s children. The mnie, which was white, wa* 
greatly prized by the Lawgiver of Arabia^ and hence¬ 
forth took the place of the camel^apon which he had 
been wont to ride. The summoifi addressed to the 
Court of Abyssinia was couched in language simitar 
to that which bad hitherto failed to altare other 
Christian potentates; but in this instMic^ the result 
was more _encoar^ng, as, the swarthy nnonarch 
expressed his readiness to embrace the new fakh, 
but lamented his inability to join in person the 
standard of the Prophet. The last messenger des- 
mtched by Muhammad was sent to the Christian 
Chief of Yamama. The reply which the envov was 
charged to convey to hfs master merits recital; ‘‘How 
excellent is that revelation to which then invitest me, 
and how beautiful I Know that I am the poet of piy 
tribe, and their orator. The Arabs revere mv dignity. 
Grant unto me a share in the rule, and I will follow* 
thee.” But the Prophet taught unity, alike as 
regards the Godhead and the Apostleahip, and na 
one could be allowed to particimte in the sovereignty 
of .Islam. “ Had this man stipulated for an unripe 
date only, os his share In the land, I could not have 
consented. Let him perish, and his vain gloiy with 
him I ” ,, 

The year 62S of the Christian era was now fast 
passing aivay, and the expectation of plunder, which 
the Prophet had held out to his faithful followers, had 
not been futfiiled; not, indeed^ tliat Muhammad ha<f 
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been forgeLfiil of his promi-'ie—he was far too prudent 
to overlook an opportiujity of eurichiDg his bands at 
the expense of their enemies, but the occasion had 
not presented itself. The Lawgiver of Arabia had 
indeed cast his eyes upon the rich and fertile lands 
of Khaibar, a town about 100 miles firom Madina, 
inhabited by a coloy.y of Jews; but no act of aggres* 
sion on the part of Ihe inhabi bants had oocuired, and 
tiie Mnslim chief was nnable to fix a quarrel upon 
his peace-loving foes. Despairing of finding a 
legitimate pretext, Muhanitnad lesolved on a sudden 
and unprovoked invasion of the Jewish territory. 
Utterly unprepared for resistance, their forts, fell one 
by one into the bands of the 1600 warriors who 
raised on high the standard of Islam. One citadel 
alone had courage to resist, and under Kinana, who 
had recently succeeded to the headship of the Jews 
of Kliaibar, a long and desperate resistance was 
offered; but in the end the city capitulated, and 
torture and death were the reward of the ill-fated 
descendants of Abraham, while the chieftain^ widow, 
Hby name Safiyab, a hapless matron of bewitching 
b^uty and loveliness,* was forced henceforth to grace 
the home circle of the Lord of Arabia as his ninth 
wife. But retaliation was at hand ; it chanced that 
there was a Jewish woman who had lost her husband, 
her father, her brother, and other relatives to the 
battle: her bosom was filled with revenge; accord- 
' ingly, she planntdi a scheme to rid mankind of the 
victor, at whose command the blood of her kinsmen 
had flowed in streams down the streets and highways 
of the doomed city. Dressing a kid, and steeping it 
ill a deadly poison, she placM the dish before the 
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Prophet, who himself ate thereof, and gave to those 
aroimd him. But scarcely had he tasted a moiitliM 
than he exciaimocl, “ Hold I surely this shoulder hath 
been poisoned! ” and he spat forth What was in his 
mouth. Though seized with excruciating pains, 
Muhammad gradually recovered, but to his dyii^ day 
he felt the effects of the poisqn which had been 
imbibed into his system. The daughter of Abraham 
was foiled, but her victim had not passed through 
the ordeal scatheless. 

On his return to Madina, M nlin-gimW I took to 
himself a tenth wife, in the person of Umnw llabiba, 
the daughter of Abo Sufiyan (a.d. 628). This fair 
matron was a widow like nearly all her predecessors 
in the Apostle’s harem, her husband having long since 
died in Abyssinia, and it is coujectureii that the 
Prophet was moved by motives of policy to add the 
lady to his long list of spouses, hoping that she might 
thereby be enabled to soften, in some measure, the 
animo^ty of her father, a bitter, unrelenting, ^d 
witbal powerful opponent to the faith of Islam. 

The time bad now arrived when Muhammad,' 
according to the treaty concluded with the Quraish, 
might again perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Accordingly, in Febrnaiy, a.d. 629, he started on his 
journey of piety with upwards of 2000 of his followers, 
many of vmora had not for several yeai's visited their 
native city. The ceremonies passed off without auy 
remarkable incident, save that the^Prophet, though ' 
now burdened with the weight of tlireoscore yetirs, 
took occasion to add an eleventh daughter of Eve to 
the list of the “Mothers of the Faithful" The 
favoured lady was a widow, by name, Maimuna, and 
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though upwards of fifty-one years of age, she lived 
for thirty years, to iHiaat that she had been enrolled 
amongst ^e wives of the Apostle of the Lord, who 
at this time nulnbered nine (Khadija and Zainab the 
daughter of Khozainm having died) in addition to his 
concubines. 

Tiluhammad now thought himself strong enough 
to measure swords v^ith the Imperial Bynantine troops; 
so taking advantage of the murder of a messenger, 
who had been despatched to the Gbassauide Prince 
at Bostra, lie^sent an army of 3000 men to invade 
the Syrian frontier. Tlje Muslims fought with the 
desperation of fanatic zeal. Victory or martyrdom 
was the motto of the day—but it was of no avaiL 
The well-drilled Christian phalanxes pressed upon 
the brave but comparatively ill-disciplined bands com¬ 
posing the Muhammadan army; leader after loader 
was slain, covered with wounds, and the skill and 
powers of the veteran Ebalid, who had succeeded to 
the command, were sorely taxed to draw from the 
field the shattered remnant of his troops. This battle 

Muta (Sept a.d. 629), was, for a while, a severe 
blow to the prestige 5f Muhammad, and the rest of 
^he year was consumed in a variety of expeditions, 
planned witli the object of restoring to Islam that 
influence which could not brook defeat or reverse. 

Fate was at this time pregnant with importance 
to the Prophet, who saw his opportunity of attacl^ 
* Mecca—the dreitfu of bis life—the one great obj'ect 
of his ambition. A blood feud between two rival 
tribes, one of whom sought his assistance, afibrded 
him the pretext which he had so long and so anxiously 
awaited. Concealing Jiis designs till all his prepara- 
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tions were completed, Mnhammud, on iBt Janoaiy, 
A>D, 630, mi&icbed forth &om Madina, at the head of 
from SOOO to 10,000 mem With the v;^ew of impreaS' 
ing the people of Mecca with an esalted idea of the 
mighty array of troops which were about to sweep 
down upon the sacred city, the Prophet commanded 
that as they approached the town, mch of his followers 
should kindle a lire on the heignts above the comp. 
The design was successful, and Abu Suhjan, the 
leader of the QuraisL, who had witnessed the blaze 
from the walls of his capital, conceiving the notion 
that opposition was in vaim betook himself in the 
dead of the night to the tent of the Apostle of God, 
and embraced the faith of Islam, The defection of 
their leader secured the submi&sion of his troops, and 
in a few hours the Pr^het had accomplished bis 
destiny—he was now 3jord of Mecca I It was, 
indeed, a proud moment for the Lawgiver of Arabia, 
a moment, too, when all the noble qualities of his 
nature stood forth in grandeur; for in spite of the 
provocations which ho bad received, in spite of the 
inaults, the coDtumeiies which the people of Mecca' 
had heaped upon his head, in spite, too, of the 
circumstance that eight years previously he had 
hiinsjelf been driven forth an ei^e to Madina—be 
sp^d the city. The affection and goodwill of the 
citizens were the reward of a magnanimity and 
moderation which have few parallels in the history of 
the world, * 

But Muhammad had no time for repose, for after 
an interval of about two weeks spent in purging the 
spot of its idols, be was compelled to set forth at the 
bead of an army to chastise. a neighbouring tribe' 
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which httd assumed an attitude of defiance. The 
rival troops met at Houaiu on Ist FebruaTy, A.©- 630. 
For a while victory was in suspense, but the fervent 
exhortations of the Prophet encouraged his followers 
fo deeds of desperation, and at length the hfuajim 
Ijannbr floated over the tents of their foes. The 
glory of this day | was in some measure counter' 
balanced by the subsequent failure of the Muham¬ 
madan army before Tayif, a city which, being well 
prorisioned and surrounded by strong battlements, 
auccessftilly resisted the at tacts of the wamora of 
the Faithful Mecca now subdued, and firm in 
its allegiance, so leaving a representative to rule the 
people, Muhammad betook himself once again to 
Madina, the city of bis adoption. There seated m 
his mosque, he received embassies from all quarters 
of Arabia, the various chiefs thinking, by an early 
submission, to secure the favour of a potentate, ^ 
powerful as a friend, so dangerous as a foe. Simple 
though its exterior was,” says Sir W. Mmr, “and 
unpretending its forma and usages, more real power 
" was wielded, and affi^irs of greater importMte trana- 
acted in the courtyard of the mosque of Muhammad 
•than in rnanv an Imperial palace. • i u 

The country was at this tune disquieted by 
rumour.^ (if h Syrian invasion, to repel which a 
Muslim army of upwards of 30,000 warriors 
. assembled in October, a.p. 630 j but^when ^ey 
marched forth fhey found the peace of tlie boraer 
undisturbed; so they returned home, yet 
they brought to submission John the Christtan 
Prince of Ayk or Aqaba, which potentate enter^ 
Into a treaty with the* Prophet, covenanting amongst 
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Other things to pay a yearly tribute to the Lord of 
Mecca. This {^mpaign is worthy of note as being 
the last expedition tmdei'takep during the Prophet's 
lifetime. 

But the sunshine of prosperity was overclouded 
by a domestic affliction, which bore heavily upon the 
soul of the Prophet Ibrahim, f-he son whom the 
Coptic maid had borne to bltn in his old age, and 
save his daughter Fatima, the only surviving member 
of Muhammad's offspring, was struck ueth illness. 
“ Ibrahim I O Ibrahim i cried the fOnd father, in 
accents of despair, as he wept by the bedside of his 
dying child, “if it were not that the promise is 
faithful, and the hope of resurrection sure; if it were 
not that this is the way to be trodden by all, and the 
last of us shall join the Qrst, I wonld grieve for thee 
with a grief deeper even than thia” But his words 
were addressed to a lifeless corpse; the spirit of the 
ton<]er infant had fled to the Lord its maker (Jime, A.n. 
631). Prayers and tutereessions eould avail nought, 
so the Prophet tnmed aside. “ The remainder of the, 
days of his nursing shall be fulfilled in Parailise," was 
the comforting assurance which he gave to the com¬ 
fortless mother. 

The remainder of the year was spent in sweeping 
away the remnants of idolatiy, which still existed 
in some places together with the worship of the 
One God. Amidst the cries and lamentations of 
the women, the idol of Lat at Tayif^ was hewn down 
and broken to pieces. No idolater in future conld 
take part in the pil^mage; no unbeliever henceforth 
should enter Paradise. The mission of Islam was 
inexorable; Jew, Pagan, and Christian were alike set 
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aside; t^he religiot) of the future was to be the worship 
of the Oue G^. “There is no God but God, and 
Muhammad is tHis Prophet," had become a factor in 
the world’s history the key of Paradise was, to use 
the Prophet’s own striking words, "to testify that 
there*is no God but the Loid alone. With Him there 
is no partner.” ( 

The work of Muhammad was now well-nigh com¬ 
plete ; from north, south, east, and west tliere was a 
constant stijeam of embassies, chen^ed with tendenng 
homage to the Prophet w'ho had risen to power. 
With the* weight of more than sisty summers on his 
shoulders, it might haye been supposed that the 
venerable Apostle would wish to pass in ease and 
repose the remaining rears of his erentfol life; but this 
could not be done tdf he had performed the Greater 
Pilgrimage to Mecca. Accordingly, in February, 
A.D. 632i the Prophet, assnming the pilgrim garb, set 
out on the journey to the sacred city, followed by vast 
multitudes; when all the ceremonies were concluded, 
ho betook himself to a spot in the Valley of Mecca, 
and addressed the pct^le in memorable terms. "Ye 
people ] hearken to my words; for 1 know not 
Whether after this year 1 shall ever be amongst yon 
here again,” was tfie stirring commencement of an 
exhortation, which was felt on all sides to be the 
parting words of the speaker who stood before the 
* assembled multitude. Then foUowed a variety of 
injunctions regar^ng the social duties of the Muslims, 
alike in respect of their private households, as with 
reference to their relations towards one another. 
'I'liis done, looking np to Heaven, the Prophet 
exclaimed, “0 Lord, I have delivered my message 
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and hdnUed mj missiont” “Yea, tiion hast/’ was 
the response of the teeming multitudes around hint. 
“ O Lord, I heseech Thee bear Thon ^tneas unto it" 
With these words the Prophet closed his address. 
The occasion and the language were alike remarkable 
— ^it was the seal of Islam. • 

The end was evidently rapid^ approaching; sick 
in body, and emaciated in frame, tt remained for 
Mabammad only “to busy himself in the praises of 
his Lord, and to seek for pardon,” Suclv iu his own 
words^ was mm his mission. No longer able to visit 
in turn the homes of his numerous Wives, he 
announced his intention of betaking himself to the 
abode of Ayisha, who had from the &3i possessed an 
inscrutable hold over the afifections of her husband. 
Fmthful to her charge, the youthful wife—she was at 
this time barely twenty years of age—watched and 
tended the bedskle of her aged lord and master; the 
affection of so young and beantifiil a damsel for the 
aged and infirm Prophet was touching and pathetic. 
It was the retmjice of Islam. Prostrate with fever, 
and scarce able to move from ]}is couch, the Apostle 
of God felt that his end was at hand; so repairing, 
thougli with tottering steps, to the mosque, he there, 
amidst the tears and sobs of his faithfal followers, 
addr^sed them in accents of mingled pride and 
affection. But ^e excitement of the occasion was 
too much for his exhausted strength, and for some 
days the dame of existence flickered in the socket; 
at length, however, the paroxysm of pain passed 
away, and, finding a slight return of strengUi, the 
Prophet again appeared before the congregation. It 
was a striking scene—the mosque, at all times full 
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wfaeo MuluLmmail was present, was on this oocasion, 
the memorable 8th Jun^ a.i). 632, thronged to 
sulfocatTon, for,the dangerous condition of his illness 
had become knoiiTn throughout the city. With slow 
a!hd weary steps the yenerable Prophet, supported 
by tiA) attendants, repaired to his accustomed spot; 
too weak to lead the devotions, the task devolved 
upon the faithful Abu Bakr; yet ‘*tbe Lord verily 
had granted onto Muhammati relVeshtnent in prayer," 
and, mustering the feeble remnants of his decaying 
strength, he spoke with emotion as to the single- 
mindrand^s of his actions, and his belief in his 
mission. But the effort severely taxed his emaciated 
frame and feeble enemes, and on reaching his apart¬ 
ments be was seized with an attack of dehriuin. 
Ayisha thereupon lifted his right hand, and nibbed 
it to restore animation, repeatiug at the same time 
an invocation which the Prophet himself had been 
wont to nse when visiting the sick. It may well be 
imagined his weak body conld ill bear snch rough, 
though affectionate usage; so, on recovering his 
MnscionsDess, he begged that he might be left quiet 
He then muttered a scarce audible prayer: "Lord 
grant me pardon, and join me to the companionship 
on hii^h," Too weak to continue his devotions, he 
lay b)wk on his bed, and there was stillness, inter¬ 
rupted at times with ejaculations, "Eternity in 
, Paradise. Pardon 1 Yes, the blessed companionship 
on high I" Grand, noble expressions were these, the 
last words which hung on the lips of the dying 
enthusiast. After a few moments, perceiving a 
change, Ayisha, with her arms around her lord, looked 
up os the grey head grew heavy on her breast. It 
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needed not the instinct of a ministering angel to realise 
that the soul of the Prophet of Arabia had win^d ita 
way to the Mansion in the skiea , . . Su(m was 
Muhammad: inch his life, snob his death I “ He was 
piously interred,” says the historian of the Homam 
Empire, ''on the same spot on which he ei^ired. 
Madina lias been sanctified by the^ death and burial of 
Muhammad, and the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca 
often turn aside from the way, to bow, in Toliintaiy 
deTOtion, before the simple tomb of the Prophet” 
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CHAPTER m 

* 

THE SUCCESSOfiS OF HUHAM^IAD 

» 

Abu Bakr. a.d. B32-6S4 

i The first to enter the apartments of Ayisha, after the 
death of Muhammad, was Omar, who, glandng at the 
cahn, placid coimtenaDce of his depart^ frien^ could 
scarce bring himself to believe that the band of death 
had robbed Arabia of its Prophet. Verily, by the 
Lord, ho shall returu," was the honest, but self- 
deceiving exclamation of the fervent Muslim, as he 
. Viasbed into the mosque and harangued the assembled 
awe-strickeD multitucfe. The chamber of death then 
<«ceived another ©ntrant^—the faithful Abu Batr, 
who, hastening from his home, rushed to the apart- 
f ment where the Prophet lay stretched a stiffened 
corpse; gently removing the tjoverlot, he stooped 
_ down and kissed the cheeks of the scarce cold frame 
—the kiss of deT<otion at once dissipated all doubt. 
, Yes, thou are dead I Alas! my friend, my chosen 
one—dearer than father or mother to me \ Thou 
hast tasted the bitter pains of death, and thou art 
' too precious in the sight of the Lord that He should 
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give thee thia cup a aecond time to drink.” Bepairing 
to the mofiqne, ho bid the excited Omar cease his 
frenzied exhortations. “Let him kn^w,” so tanght 
the calmer of the two preachers in the temple, 

“ whosoever worshippeth Mohammad, that Muhanf- 
mad indeed is deau; but whoso worshippeth *God, 
let him know that the Lord li^geth, and doth not 
die,” The familiar voice of Abu Babr recalled his 
companion to his senses. “By the Lord," he used 
to exclaim in after years, "it was so, tljat when I 
heard Abu Bakr reciting those verses, i was horror- 
struck, my limbs tremWed, I dropped doifn, and I 
knew of a certainty that Muhammad indeed was 
dead,” 

A contention now arose between the people of 
Mecca and Madina as to the succession to the chief 
command—the crisis was serious—the fate of Islam 
depended on the issue; Abu Bakr pleaded that the 
Arabs would not recognise a successor save he 
belonged to the tribe of Quraish; but the indignant 
citizens of Madina rejected the idea with scom, 
claiming their right to choose Jbeir own leader, even* 
should the command be divided. “That can never 
was the stem rejoinder; “ao choose ye whom yo 
will of these two,” saying which he led forward Omar, 
and a bystander, by name Abu Obaida, “and do 
allegiance to him.” But the generous-minded Omar 
refused the profifered honour. "Bid not the Prophet 
himself command that thoti, O Ahii Bakr, shouldest * 
lead the prayers? Thou art pur Master, and to thee 
we pledge our allegiance, tliou whom the Propbet 
loved the best amongst ns alU" The clear, power¬ 
ful voice of Omar disarmed opposition, and Abu 
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Bakr waa aaluted as the “Khalif” or succe&sor of 
the deceased Prophet (June, a*d* 032 ). 

On the marrow, the quondam rivals repaired to 
the mosque, where Omar, addressing the great 
Assemblage, bade them swear aHegianee to the com¬ 
panion of the Prophet, the second of the two when 
thej were in the alone.” The people flocked 
aroond the new Khalif, and one by one paid homage 
to the chosen of Gkxl. Abn Bakr then delivered 
himself of go inaugural address, the words of which 
were well chosen, and the sentinients therein no leas 
noble' 

"Ye i^eoplcr i now, verSlj, Z have become the cUef over you, 
Althoa^h I nm not the best yoo. If I do weU, support 

mt; Lf I err, then me right. In sliioeHty H fuithfoliiesA^ and 
in falsehood perfidy. The weak and oppres^^ ajueng you in my 
sight bhall be Etrohg^ antil 1 restore his right untohlim if the Lord 
wUl; itnd the oppresisor among you ^holl be weak until Z 

■wrest From him that which he hath usurped. Now hearken to 
me: when a people leavetb oiT to fight in the ways of the Lord, 
He caateth them away k\ disgrace; know' also that wiekedne$« 
never abotmdeth in any natioxL^ hut U^e Lord risiteth it with 
^aJamity^ Wherefore^ obey ye me, even as I obey the Lord and 
Hi* Apostle. Whensoever^! diaobeyj then obedience is no longer 
obligatory upon you. Arise to prnyens! and the Lnd have mercy 
yoiL'" 

Scfircti btid Abu Bukr been installed in the seat 
of power, than the Arabs in various regions seized 
the opport.unity which the death of the Prophet 
_ afforded, of refusing to pay alms to the Khalif as 
enjoined by the Muhanimatlaii law. Clhief amongst 
the offenders w'as Malek ibn Nuwaira. To bring the 
recusant to sulmitssiou, Khalid, “the sword of God,” 
he is designated by Greek and Arab histonans— 
was sent '* to talk with him ” about " the matter," 
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The refractory chief at once avowed that he coaid 
say bia prayers without paying that^" a remark 
which so in^nsed the zealous warrior, that he at 
once resolved upon the death of the mitapoken 
opponent of lalanL Seeing that escape was hopeSes^, 
Maleh turned round and looking upon his ^fe, a 
woman of surpassing beauty, excluded, " This woman 
has killed me.” Nay,” said Khalid, “ God has killed 
thee, because of thy apostacy from the true religion." 

'■ I profess the true Itoligion,” was the ready rejoinder 
—but the lieadless trank of the victim ttrid in lan|^^ 
which could not be nusnnderstood, that ba'ck sliding 
held no place in the faith of the early followers of 
Muhammad. 

A more serious matter, however, soon engaged the 
attention of the “Defender of the Faith,” During 
the last year of Muhammad's life, a person of the 
name of Musailama set up as a Prophet of Islam, and 
gave forth a book in imitation of the Quran, Hie 
power was not at first considerable, but the events of 
the year had added to the number of his followers, 
and now (a.d. fi32) he began to, be so formidable an 
opponent, ibat it became necessary to despatch a 
body of troops to Yamatna, a province of Arabia^' 
where he had estabbshed himself. Accordingly, 
Khaltd and other commanders were sent forth at the 
head of an army of upwards of 40,000 Muslims; the 
combatants met at a place called Aqrabti, where a , 
furious battle ensued, but at lengtfi Mnsailama was 
pierced with a javelin, and the loss of their leader 
was soon followed by the defeat of his adherents, ten 
thousand of whose corpses testified to the jieal with 
which they fought in dtdence Of their religion. 
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Abu Bakr having thus set matters at borne in 
order, bethought himself of the injunctions of the 
Prophet that '‘,^rue Mnslims must fight till all people 
were of the true religion "; accordingly, summoning 
together his followers, and pointing out the success 
whiclr had already attended their mms, he inquired 
whether it was their wish to carry the war into the 
region of Syria, Meeting with a rewiy response to a 
proposal so much in accordance with the pious seal 
of the entluifliastic converts to the religion of the 
Prophet, Abu. Bakr at once sent a circular-letter to 
all the leading men in Arabia acquainting them with 
his design, and bidding them remember that “ fighting 
for Religion is an act of obedience to God/' A Ipge 
array of warriors was the response to this exhortation ^ 
appointing as general of the forces Yazid, the son of 
Abn Sufiyan, for many a leof^eneil year the bitter 
enemy of Muhammad, the K ha I if se nt thetn forth to 
" conquer or to die/' It soon became evident that the 
troops of the decaying Byzantine Empire were no 
match for the hardy and inspirited soldiers enrolled 
binder the banner of ^slam, and victory bestowed her 
favours upon those who most deserved them. En¬ 
couraged by the success which attended these eflbrts, 
Abu Bakr found no difficulty in inducing the inhabi¬ 
tants of Mecca to emulate the deeds of their brethren 
of Marlina, and another army uDder the command 
originally of Said ibn Khalid, but subsequently of 
Amru, famous in^fter years as tbe conqueror of Egimt, 
was despatched to swell the ranks of the Eaiihfnl in 
the regions of Syria, The command of the united 
forces was placed in the hands of Abu Obaida, whose 
pietv did not unfortunately counterbalance his want- of 
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imlitar^ e^erience; so after a white he was replaced 
by the valiaBt and coorageous Khahd. City after city 
was now compelled to open its gates ^to tte all-con- 
qnering Saracens—fJie name by whicli these warriors 
are known to hiatoiy. One town alone had the 
courage to reaisL Bostra, a populons and wtalthy 
where the commerce of Syria, Iraq and the 
Hijaz, poured riches into the lap of luxury, was rash 
enough to refuse to listen to the overtures of the 
Muslims that she should surremler her faith and her 
liberty. Trusting to the solid waJIa which encom¬ 
passed the town, the inhabitants prepared to resist; 
at the first, success attended them, and encouraged 
by the reverses which befel the Saracens, they were 
emboldened to sally forth and encamp in the plain. 
But the goddess of victory, fickle in her favours, 
deserted the Bostra standard, and the ramparts of the 
town ere long towered down upon the mangled 
corpses of her I'aithful citizens. A religion of peace 
could ill contend with a creed in which fighting was 
an article of faith; the cross of ChristiaDity had been 
vanquished by the crescent of Islam. Still the people,' 
though defeated, were not sulKiued; but the perfidy 
of the governor,^ Roman us by uame, completed what, 
the aeal of Kbalid and his soldiers had commenced. 
Wrapped m a coat wrought with gold, the faithless 
traitor proceeded in the dead of night to the camp of 
the^ enemy, and offered to deliver up the town, 
which he had sworn to defend; hip overtures were ' 
at^eptwl, and a hundred intrepid warriors returned 
with him to his house, whence they emerged disguised 
as Christians to wreck vengeance upon the unsuspect¬ 
ing defenders of the city (a.d. 632). The Issue could 
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not be doubtful, but the verdict of mankind has 
branded with mfatny and disgrace the name of nu 
apostate, who,was a traitor to his sovereign, his 
subjects, and his God. 

» The redoubtable Saracen a now turned their steps 
towaitis Damascus, the rich and flourishing coital of 
Syria, to which city they laid siege. The Emperor 
Heraclius, bednning to get alarmed at the success 
which befel the MnsLim armSi despatched a band 
of 5000 men under a general of the name of Calous, 
to the assistance of the beleaguered town. At the 
oDset the Chnstians despised their enemieE, and did 
not hesitate to sally forth in the plain; but the 
tninkless heads of their general, and of the governor, 
which were thrown over the wall by the victorious 
assailants, soon caused the trembling foDowers of the 
Cross to realise that their only chance of safety lay 
within the ramparts which gave them protection. They 
contrive^ however, to despatch a messenger at night 
to apprise the Emperor of the fate of his general, 
whereupon an army of 100,000 men under the 
command of Waitlan, was sent to relieve Damascus. 
For a while success inebned towards the Saracens, 
and the fanions Dirar, one of the^ boldest and most 
intrepid warriors that ever did battle for the crescent 
of Islam, was wounded by the son of the Byzantine 
general; but his Saracen antagonist, incensed at the 
outrage, rlrovo his lance thi-ough the hapless youth 
'with such violence that the point was left sticking in 
the bone, anti the youthful hero tumbled a Iffdesa 
corpse on the plain. The Muslim, however, was 
w'eakeued with loss of blood, and fell into the hands 
of his enemiea Tlie S;iracens now matle the most 
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strenuous efforts to turn the tide of fortune, and the 
valour of Kbalid compensated for the captivity of 
Dinar. At length the Byzantine annji no longer able 
to withstand the forious onslaughts of their intrepid 
antagonists, began to waver. The Muhammadans 
pursued them for a while, till, having rescued ‘Dirar 
hrom the hanils of his enemies,^ they ceased from 
further efforts, and returned to Damascua 

The Emperor Heraclins had no disposition to part 
with his possessions in Syria, and the ^capture of 
Damascus could of necessity mean notMng leas than 
the loss of the remon of which it was the capital; 
so he for a second time despatched Warflan at the 
head of an anny of 70,000 soldiers to raise the siege 
of the city. Matters now began to assume a serious 
aspect for the iSaracens, whose forces were not only 
diminished by war but scattered over the country, 
some at Balka, on the conUnes of Syria; others in 
Palestine, while a third body of men was in Iraq. 
It became necessary, therefore, to concentrate the 
troops thus distributed over a large expanse of 
territory, and accordingly KliJ^id permed a letter to 
the variouR commander^ apprising them that a vast 
army hati come forth “that they might extingnish tht 
li^ht of God with thetr mouths,*' and bidding all 
friends of the Faithful to repair without delay to a 
certain spot. The letter met with a ready response, 
and 4,^,000 Muslims Joined the hand of fellowsuip in 
the appointed lucality on the appeunted day, the I3th * 
July, A,n, 633, an occasion memorable in the annals 
of Islam. 

Meanwhile, news had reache<l the inhabitants of 
Damascus that succour was at. band ; this intelligence 
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eacouragcd the citizens to sallj forth in the hope of 
overpowering their enemies^ jailing upon the rear 
of the Saracens^ the Christian soldiers seized a rich 
spoil of wealth and baggage, tvhile Dumerous captives 
w6ra taken back as prizes to the victors. Amongst 
the tiiftnber was Qanla, the sister of Dirar, a woman 
endowed with a vigptir of frame and energy of mind 
which would not have disgrajced her scarce more 
valiant brother. Summoning her sister captives, she 
hade them *ldie honourably rather than live scandal¬ 
ously ”; whereupon, forming themselves into a circle, 
they armed themselve,s with tent-poles^ and the 
shattered skull of many a noble of Damascns, ’who 
with amorous step had ventured to approach the 
high-minded Saracen heroines, betokened that to a 
maiden of Arabia honour was no less precious than 
life. Thus were they defending themselves from the 
polluted touch of the Christian flehauchees, when the 
victorious swords of their Saracen brethren completed 
the work which the tent-poles, in the hands of their 
maidens, had sO' heroically commenced; and in an 
incredibly short space yf time three thousand lifeless 
frames bit the dnst under the lance of Khalid and 
■his avenging band. 

Hastening to the held of Aiznadin, where the 
scattered forces of the Saracens were now united to 
give battle to the Byzantine troops, the Muslim 
, leader rode through the ranks of bis men, bidding 
them “ Figlit in good earnest and take religious part/’ 
Nor mis Wnrdau less zealous amongst the cohorts 
under his charge. '‘Call upon Christ and He will 
help you,” was the encouraging exhortation to soldiers 
to wWm it was pointed* out “ for their comfort" that 
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they mustered three to one os compared with the 
army of the Infidels, Before the battle commenced 
Dirar, ever ready to undertake a^i mterpris© of 
hazard and danger, was sent to gain tidings of the 
enemy; he was surprised by AVardan the latter 
was riding on a white mule decorated with thh gold 
which embellished the Imperial, purple, Se^ng a 
"fierce and naked” warrior scouring the plain, the 
Christian general bid some of the Emperors soldiers 
fall npon him. Bnt of the thirty who veptured upon 
the errand, seventeen soon lay in the dust, some 
unhorsed, some in the agonies of death, while Dir^ 
returned in safety to receive the censures of his 
general, “ Did not I warn you not to fight without 
order," was the hesitating rebuke of the more sober- 
minded Khalid. " Tiay,” said Dirar, “ I did not begin 
first, but they came out to take me, and I was afiwd 
that God should see me turn my back.” A venerable 
Byzantine now offered to purchase the departure ot 
the Saracens by a gift to each soldier of a turban, a 
robe, and a piece of gold, while their leaders w’ere to 
receive ten rfibes and a hundred pieces of the precious 
metal; one hnndtetl robes, and a thousand coins being 
resenetl for the Khalif, *‘Ye Christian dogs.” was 
the Hcomfol reply, “youknow your option, the Quran, 
the tribute, or tlie sword. We ai'e a people whose 
delight is in war rather than in peace, and we despise 
your pitiful alms, since we shall be speedily masters 
of your wealth, your families, and your persons." But 
in good truth, the Muslim commander was deeply 
conscious of the danger which impended. “You see 
before you," said he to hia impatient troops, "the 
uuited force of the Eoman»-; you cannot Lope to 
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escape, but you may conquer Syria in a ^iingle 

. t. 

The general,of the Christian army now bethought 
himself to gain by stratagem what he had not as yet 
acbieved bv force of arms, and endeavoured to entrap 
the leider'of the Saracens, so as the more easily to 
bring destruction qpon his followers. The device 
whi(^ was planned was revealed by a traitor, and 
punishnicnt recoiled upon the plotting Wardan, whose 
head was destined to grace the spear of the honest- 
minded and valiant KhalicL " There is no security 
where there ia no faith kept," was the laconic 
exclamation of the Muslim, as he ca 3 t in the dust the 
lifeless trank of the Christian dog. The death of 
their leader was as usual the signal of defeat, and 
the corpses of 50,000 followers of the Cross, which 
lay strewn on the held of battle, testified that Imperial 
apathy was no match for the enthusiastic fervour of 
the newly-founded faith of Islam. 

The Saracens were now at liberty to resume the 
siege of Damascus. Despair would have induced the 
citizens to capitulate, l^t the valour of the Emjperor’s 
sou-iu-law, a noble of the name of Thomaa, infused 
wew life into the Christian defenders of the town, and 
it was determined to make a sally, Iimumerable 
lights placed upon the turreta betokened that some¬ 
thing timiftiml was at hand, and the mornii^ found 
_botb the followers of the Cross and the Crescent 
enga g ed in invoking the help of the Powers on High. 
Thomas, an incomparable arcber, was over in the 
thickest of the fight, and many a son of the Faithful 
closed his eyes in death, pierced with an arrow from 
the unerring bow of * the lion-hearted Chnstian 
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markriDian. Among the rest n bridegroom from 
amongst the leaders of the Saracen army, lay on the 
field of battle^ mortally wounded by 9- dart from the 
same hand. Vowing vengeance, the mcei^ed and 
desolate bride, scarcely waiting to bury her hmbaihh 
hastily seized a bow and quiver; her first arrow tJierced 
the hand of the standaitbbearer, vhile the SMond shot 
out the eye of the "Christian dog” who had slam her 
husband, so that the Itapless Thomas was tbe^upon 
forced to withdraw into the city. Tljo fight was 
continued till the evening, when the Arabif^ rest^ 
for a while; but the intrepid soul of the Emperors 
aon-in^law thirsted for the destruction of his eneiuiea 
and at his instigation, at a given signal, in the dead of 
the night, all the gates of Damascus were thrown open 
and a general attack was made upon the Saracen 
camp. However, the activity of Kiialid—the awonl of 
God— counterbalanced the impetuosity of his scaioely 
less illustrious Christian brother-in arms. Ejaculating 
a short prayer to " the God who never sleepeth,” the 
Muham^dan general seizing hb arms, led his troops 
to the front. The battle wagejl furious; hut at length 
fortune deserted the unfortunate Damascenes, and 
once again they were compelled to betake themselveis 
within the ramparts. The siege had now lasted for 
seventy days, and it became more and more evident 
that tlie city could not hope much longer to hold out 
against the insatiate fury of the followers of the, 
Prophet. So a party of deputies, at the hour of 
midnight, sought the protection of Abu Obaida—a 
leader whose mild and gentle character had inspired 
the beleaguered garrison with respect and admiration. 
Their request was granted, and the city was spared: 
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but meanwhile the impetuous Khalid been 

^mnducted into Damascus by a renegade priest, who 
professed to h^ve read in the boolf of Daniol the 
impending doom of the town; the relentless warrior 
put to the sword all who came across his path, and 
the blood of the Christians streamed like water down 
the streets of proud Syria’s prouder capital Thus 
fell Damascus on 2r2nd August, a.d. (J34. 

The Muslim Khalif, however, was not destined to 
receive the^ tidings of ^eat joy, for Abu Bakr died 
on the very day on which the black eagle of the 
Saracenic troops w'aved over the ramparis of the 
doomed city. About fifteen days before his decease, 
he was seized with a serious illness, occasioned as 
some suppose by the imprudent use of a bath on a 
cold day: fever ensued, ntid the suceeasor of 
Muhammad, feeling that his end was at hand, called 
his secretary and gave written directions that Omar 
should ait on the throne of power.” For many days 
he battled with death, but the issue was never 
doubtful. On the 22od August, a.d. 634, as before 
stated, Islam was called upon to mourn the loss of 
the leader of the Faithful, whose death occurred at 
'♦he age of sixty‘three. For more than two years be 
had lield the swonl of dominion, ^et such was the 
slmpb'city and uprightness of his disposition that the 
lord of the Sararau monarchy at his decree was 
possessed of but hve gold coins—the savings of a 
'lifetime ! As to the rest, he had distributetl amongst 
the public what the public had bestowed. Well may 
Omar have exclaimed that “ the Xhalif had left hia 
successor a hard pattern.” Such was Abu Bakr, whose 
pious zeal gained for him a niche in the temple of fame. 
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far more hononrable and renowned than a.ttached to 
hia exalted rank, in that he was the first who gathered 
together the scattered chapters of the Quran, a work 
consocrated by the doTotions of untold myriads, who 
regard it with a veneration and esteem which cota- 
maud admiration and deserve respect—a work'which 
is the prized heritage of ©very follower of the Prophet, 
who penned its sacred pages, and indited its holy 
ordinances. 

Omab. a*d. 634-544 _ ' 

The same day {22nd August, A.D. 634) that Abu 
Bakr died, Omar assumed the reins of power, to be 
followed in due course, with the consent of the 
Saracenic nation, by the title of “ Amirul Muminin, 
Commander of the Faithful ” — a title afterwards 
universally adopted by succeeding K^halifsL The lust 
of conquest had at this time seized the minds of the 
Saracens, and an invasion of the lauds of Persia 
around the Euphrates was the field selected to give 
vent to ttie aspirations of the warriors of Islam; but 
matters did not prosper, and became necessary to 
raise new levies to succour their brethren in adversity. 
At this juncture things took a turn for the better ^ 
and the Persians in these circumstances, attributing 
their defeat to the monarch who ruled over them, 
deposed Queen Arzamidakht, and raised Yazdii^rd to 
the throne; the newly elected king made a vigorous, 
effort to disperse the* Saracens, theo overrunning his 
dominions, but in vain, and the loss of two armies 
betokened that some more vigorous measures were 
needed than a change of dynasty. 

Meanwhile the conquerors of Damascus were not 
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idle. In the region around Tripoli, about 30 miles 
from the Syrian capital, was a holy spot knowm 
as the “Monjffiteiy of the Holy Father," tenante«l 
bj a priest eminent for his singular learning, 
piety,^and austerity of life; thither persons of all 
degrees used to resort to receive the blessings of this 
earthly saint. It liappene<l at this time that the 
Prefect of Tripoli haa married his flaughter to a 
grandee, anfl had sent the young lady to receive the 
communion «t the hands of the revered priest. The 
occasion was great, and the assemblage large, ftloved 
by the rich harvest of plunder, a body of five hundred 
^racens bore down suddenly upon the astonished 
penitents; tn a few moments the standard of Islam 
waverl proudly amongst the unresisting multitude of 
Christians; but the audacity of surprise had but a 
short-lived glory, and after a few moments of victory 
the small but enthusiastic band of Muslims was 
hemmed in on eveiy aide like " a white sjjot in the 
skin of a black camel" la this crisis Khalid came to 
the rescue; after the siege of Damascus and the 
pursuit of its inhabitmits for many miles into the 
territories of the Byzantine Emperor, the "SwoH 
TSf Got I" had been censured for bis rashness and 
deprived of bis command, which was maxle over to 
Abu Obaida; but the occasion was now serious, so 
swearing with an oath that if the command of the 
army had been given to a "child he would have 
obeyed him," Khalid buckled on his armour, and 
flew to the rescue of his comrades in armsL His 
presence turned the tide in favonr of the Ambians. 

‘'TTir ChristlBiiB,'* says thj Iiistoriui of the RoniiMi Empirr, 
'^were broken bj hjs nttnek, and slaughtered in thefr Right aa far 

C 
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oa thfl river of Tripoli- Tliey left behind them the varioui rlchei 
of the fiUTi the merehutidiMa that were e3ct»*«l 
nioney that was hronpht for puirhjuie. the gmy decorations of the 
nuptUla, and the goveiroor'a daughter, with forty of her feraale 
Hltendjuits. The fraitft, proTislonfl, and fumitnre, the money, pl^e, 

jevTcis were on the bioks af liorsesj 

mules* imd the hnly robbers returned in triumph to Ditoisseus^ 
Ihe hermit, after a abort and angry conlmverBy with Khjilia* 
declioed the crown of mfirtyrdom, und left alive in the soliUry 

sceae of blood *nd dcTastaUon/" 

Town aftor town now fell into tba ihands of the 
followers of the Prophet. Heliopolis the capital of 
the valley, and Hems the metropolis of the plain, 
alike threw open their gates to the conquerors of the 
Cross. Of minor cities, some were taken bjr treachety, 
while others endeavoured by a speedy capitulation to 
secure the protection which their valour had not the 
means of attaining. HeracUus, wearied with the 
constant and uninterrupted succession of messengers 
bringing ill news, and alarmed lest the Byjsantine 
Empire should become the scorn of barbarian inso¬ 
lence, resolved to make a vigorous effort to regain 
his authority; so collecting troops from all parts he 
gathered together a mighty army consisting of 
upwards of fourscore thousand soldiers; while on tlfo 
principle that “ there is nothing like a diamond to cut 
diamond,” the cavalcade of warriors was swelled 
by the presence of a large number of Christian 
Arabs. The command of this, the mightiest anny 
which had ever been gathered in the regions of 
Syria, was placed in the hands of a general named 
Mahan. Both sides now prepared for the fight which 
was to determine the fate of the land. On this 
momentous occasion Khalid assurae<i his station in 
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the rpoat, while Abu. Obaida was posted in the rear, 
uader the shade of the yelloM' Wnuer which the 
Prophet of Arabia had displayed beneath the walla of 
Khaibar. The last line was occupied by a phalanx 
erf female waniors, whose presence lent to the weak- 
hearlled amongst the Saracen hosts the enthusiasm of 
shame. The exhortation of the Muslim generals was 
brief and chaniHCteriatic: " Paradise is before yon; the 
devU and hell-fire m your rear.” Tlie Cliristians 
fought furignsly, and thrice the shattered ranks of the 
Arabs were htoken; but the reproaches of the women 
drove back the wavering soldiers to the charge. It 
was the hardest and the most doubtful of the days 
which the veterans of the Muhammadan army had yet 
witnessed, and it is related that apart from those 
which were slain, no less than 700 testified by the 
loss of an eye that the dogs of Christians were no 
mean handlers of the bow. At length Mahan’s vast 
army gave way before their enemies, and thousands 
upon thousands thereupon fell by the swords of the 
jVrabs, so that the waters of the river became stained 
with the blood of the Christians ruthlessly slaughtered 
by a relentless foe, who neither sought nor gave 
^quarter on the field of battle. Such was the memor¬ 
able battle of Yarmuk (Nov., a.d. 63fi) which broke 
the Imperial Byzantine power, and made the Saracens 
masters of the regions of Syria. 

, The Arab leaders now turned the eye of con¬ 
quest towtirds Jerusalem, and Yazid, the Muham¬ 
madan general, was accordingly directed to " sltdoum 
before the town; but at the lapse of ten days be bad 
made no impression against its stout w'^alls and mas¬ 
sive ramparts. However, on the eleventh morning 
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Abu Oliaida came up witJi the remainder of the army, 
and at once sent a aummona to the inhabitants to 
embrace tlie religioD of Islam, else, said the zealous 
warrior, " I shall bring men against you who love 
death better than you do the drinking of wine, 6r 
eating hog's ttesh," But Jerusalem was strongly 
situated, amidst deep valleys and* steep ascents, and 
the people having added to the defences of nature 
the fortifications of art, determined upon resistance. 
For four weary months the besiegers endured the 
sallies and aasaulta of the " Christiail dogs." while 
the inclemency of the season added to the hardships 
suffered by the Saracen trcjops; yet not a murmur 
escaped the lips of the faithful veterans, and it became 
evident to the Patriarch who ruled within the city, 
that with such determined foes, the capture of 
Jerusalem could he hut a matter of time; persuaded 
of this, Semproniufi betook himself to the wall and 
tried, but in vain, to dissuade the Muslims from their 
purpose. In his extremity be agreed to capitulate on 
the condition that the Khaltf himself should be 
present on the occasion—the Holy City of the Cross 
would submit to none but the noblest and most 
sacred representative of the Crescent The caunciJ* 
at Madina decided to gratify the whim of the Infidel, 
and the mighty “Commander of the Faithful,'’ whose 
wish was law, w’hose nod was death, started on his 
journey with but a handful of attendants, the greater * 
part of whom moreover, eventually, on the way 
returned to their own homes. The successor of the 
Prophet of Arabia rode upon a camel on which were 
slung a couple of sacks, containing com and fniit for 
the way, wliile a leathern bottle and a large wooden 
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platter compJeted the modest equipment of the con- 
queror of Syria and Persia. Whenever he halted, hia 
scanty band of fellow travellers joined without dia- 
tinction tn the frugal repast; and the power attaching 
tb the position of Kham was only discernible by the 
circnlustance that, as opportunities presented them¬ 
selves, Omar took occasion to reform the errors and 
correct the vices of the people amongst whom he 
jonmeyed. On arriving at the city, he met several 
of the Faiihfdl clad in the rich silks Tvliich liad 
fallen into thdlr hands as booty of war; but the plain 
simplicity of the zealot could ill brook the pride of 
lus sumptuously arrayed followers, whom be indig¬ 
nantly caused to be dragged in the mire, their clothes 
being at the same time rent in pieces before their 
eyes. Seated in a tent constructed of a material 
woven &om coar-se camels' hair, the Lord of the 
Saracen world received the submission of the sacred 
city of Jerusalem, and the year {a.u. 637) was not 
destined to expire ere a mosque dedicated to the 
worship of the God of Arabia stood on the spot 
where the Temple of Volomou, smee then unknown, 
even in its mins, was hallowed in the memories of 
^tho pious Israelites by the glories and traditions of 
the national gi'eatness' of v^hicb it was an embleni- 
Well might the Khalif in the arrogance of conquest 
have exclaimed, as he pointed 'with the finger of 
, pride to the edifice wlucb his zeal and piety had 
erected, “Behold a greater than Solomon is here." 
A war was also carried on against the Persians in 
Irai], imsuccessfully at first till the rictoiy of the 
Saracens at Qaiiiaiya (a.d. 637) forced the Persians 
to almndon the weatern portion of their empire. 
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The next city to feel the weight of tie SarMea 
might was Aleppo: bat the town was situated in a 
position of great strength and defend^ by a governor 
—Yonkinna by name—of determination and courag^ 
For five months in the year 638 of the Chrifitia'n 
era, the fortress resisted all the attacks of the Arab 
troops ■ the loss on the part of rfie garrison was, it 
is true, immense, but still the resolute defenders ^held 
out, and it was reserved for the enterprise of a single 
soldier to accomplish what was denied to the courage 
of an army of veteran w'arriors. It'chanced that 
amongst the Arabs who were sent by the Khalif 
to reinforce the Saracen army was a eertain slave 
called Dames, a man of gigantic stature and indomit¬ 
able energy, wlio was accompanied by thirty clauntleBs 
comrades. This prodigy of valour and daring planted 
himself, in the dead of the night, beneath the ramparts 
of the castle; standing with his back against the wall 
the huge frame of the herculean slave formed a 
support for his companions, who mounted on hfs 
shoulders, each one climbing above his fellow, rill the 
human ladder reached the top of the tower; stabbing 
the watchman, the Muslims linked their turbans, and 
one after another the whole of the band was drawn*^ 
up. This daring feat siiOoeasfuUy accomplished, the 
guard Tvas at once overpowered, the bolts of the 
drawbridge w-ere undraw'n, and at dawn of day the 
Saracen standard waved proudly above the towers of < 
Christian Aleppo. But the cap of bitterness had 
further to be quaffed by the people who ate hog's 
flesh, and drank wine. Discouraged by tlte success 
w'hich cveiywhere attended tbe amis of the warriors 
from Ajafiia, the hixurious City of Antioch was, in 
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tarn, glad to purchase her ransom for 300,000 pieces 
of gold, and on the 21st day of August in the year of 
grace 038, the glory of Caesar pasa^ under the yoke 
of Tictorious Islam, 

* Matters were now becoming serious for the 
Byzantine Empire; to such an extent indeed did the 
danger press, tha^ finding himself encompassed by 
traitors, neither the sense of shame nor the impor¬ 
tunities of his people conld inspire wnth zeal the 
indolently disposed Emperor HcracUns, who, secretly 
embarking*with a few attendants bid an etera^ 
farewell to the land of Syria^ leaving his eldest son 
Constantine as an unequal champion against the 
forces of the ever-victorious Arabian hordes. The 
new monarch endeavoured to act with vigour, and 
encamping at Caesarea, made a show of preparmg 
for the defence of the town; but shortly after he 
had reoFched the city, bearing of the toss of Tripoli 
and Tyre, both of which had been betrayed into the 
hands of the enemy, his heart failed him, and, em¬ 
barking in the night, the Christian Prince followed 
the example of his father; and qnilling the land he 
had been left to defenci, sought refhge and secnrity in 
the luxurious and effeminate palaces of Constanti¬ 
nople. The hapless citizens of Cmsarea thus deserted 
by their sovereign, at once surrendered, and sought 
to propitiate their stern conquerors with an offering 
of 200 pieces of gold. The contagion of submission 
* thereupon spread rapidly throughout the regions of 
the land, ana the year of our Lord 639 witnessed the 
entire subjugation of the populous and wealthy plains 
of Syria. 

For a lengthened * period the insatiate Saracens 
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hatl thirsted for tlie coni^uost of the rich and noble 
cities of Egypt, but the^ national architecture was 
solid, and the Nile with its mnunierahle branches 
formed an insuperable barrier to the progress of the 
Mnanlman worriore. After a while, however, the 
arrlour of the famous Amru, famous alike for the 
]>aseness of his birth, and the prowess of his sword, 
could brook no restraint. After a siege of thirty 
days he captured Furma, a key which unlocked 
the entrance of the country to his faithful followers. 
He then proceeded to invest Memphis, the ancient 
capital of the Ptolemies and Cmsars. For seven 
months the Arabian engines of war battered in vain 
the walls of the devoted town, and the delay had 
been so great that the time was now nigh at hand when 
the rising of the Nile would encompass the invaders 
with destruction. Even the hardy daring and uncon¬ 
querable energ}'^ of the heroes of Islam could not 
resist the attacks of nature, the only foe to whom 
they bowed the knee of submission and defeat. At 
this critical juncture, Omar’s lieutenant resolved to 
“do or die ”; so making a bold and vigorous assault, 
he drove the Byzantines to their boats, A.n. 639, and 
the Pyramids of Egypt were destined to look down 
upon the mosque which the pious zeal of the Arabian 
conqueror erecte<i to consecrate the victoir, and 
hallow the capture in the eyes of bis fiery followers. 
The Saracens at this time found in tlie heart of 
the country an alliance as unexpected as it was 
valuable. The Coptic Clmstiaas, a seel whom the 
|}ersecuttO!p of the Emperors of Rome had converted 
into a nation, welcomed the Mnslim oonqnerers as 
their deliverers, and swore allegiance to the KlmUf. 
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This important defection from the ranks of the Cross 
enabled Amru to concentrate all his energies upon 
the siege of Alexandria^ at that time the empoHtim of 
the world The Arabs behaved like lions, but the 
besieged were fighting for the dearest of human 
blessiMgs—religion, property, and life—and a siege of 
fourteen months, duiing which the Arabs lost upwards 
of three-anibtwenty thousand men, betokened the 
valour and courage of the defenders of the city. 
Still destiny had decreed that the Crescent of Islam 
should supjHast the Byzantine Eagle, and on the 
22nd December, a,13, 040, Amru was enabled to send 
to his master a missive, simple in expression but 
portentous with meaning, " I have taken the m‘eat 
city of the West” The capital of Egypt had, indeetl, 
passed into the possession of the followers of the 
Prophet, with its palaces, its baths, its theatres, its 
shops, its houses. Alone amongst all the spoils of 
Alexandria the royal library had not been appropriated 
by the zeal of the conqueror. The boon was inestim¬ 
able, and with earnest entreaties Philoponus, the 
learned custodian of these priceless treasures^ pleaded 
against their destruction. Amru was in a measure * 
^inclined to gratify the wish of the man of letters, but 
refused to act otherwise than according to the mandate 
of the Khali f, his master. The answer of Omar is 
historical; it tarnished with infamy the escutcheon of 
a conqueror unwilling o^r unable to appreciate the 
^precious trophy, the preservation of which vronld 
nave lent gloiy to his reign, and immortality to his 
moderation • “ If these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the tmok of God, they are useless and need not 
be preserved: if they di^gree they are pernicious and 
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ought to be destroyed” So tha incomparable collec¬ 
tion which reflected the glory of the Ptolemies was 
used to light the fires of the baths of the city, and for 
six months the a mouldering ashes of 700,000 TOiumea 
bore witness to the withering influence of bigotry a^id 
fanaticism, , , . * 

The genius of Ainru, who uni^d in his person the 
qualities of warrior and administrator, turned hia 
newly conquered lerritoiy into the granary of the 
Saracen world fl^nd when, some time a^r bis sway 
had commenced, a dearth overtook the land of Anvbia, 
he was enabled to supply hia famished brethren in the 
Peninsula with com from Egypt: iodeed natiTe 
historians, whose zeal probably outran their verocity, 
would ha^-e it believed that the tmina of camels laden 
with grain stretched in an imbroken line from 
Alexandria to Madina, a distance of some hundreds 
of miles I It will not occasion surprise that in these 
circumstances the Khalil to whom the Land was 
known only from the voice of fame and legend^ 
became anxious to learn somewhat as to the kingdom 
of the Pharaohs ; the reply of the conqueror of the 
coontry to the inquiries of his' master is too singular 
to pass unnoticed. ^ 

"O CodUDiAnder of tbe Futhful! Eg:fpt is JiTOmpoauid of bbek 
cjirth and green pUnUr between n pulverised mountnii] and a red 
aauid. The diAtance from S5ene to the sea i* a cnenth*s joomey 
for A bominAnp Along the valley deicenda a river, on wbicb the^ 
blessing of the Most High reposes both in the evening and the 
momiiigi and which rises And falls with the revoluUons of the son 
and moom When the annual dispenjaUnn ef Frovidencre uidocrkB 
the springs and fountains that nourish the earth, the Nile mill hia 
sveUing and iwimding wntem through the realm of Egypt ^ the 
fields are ^ivtrsprend by the aitlutaiy AckmI % jusd the villagers 
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coiiunuDic&te with each other io their pein^ Wks, The re^t 
of the Inundation depoatts a fertilising mod for the recepbon of the 
various seeds; the crowds of hushandmen who blacken land 
may be compared to a sw»rm of Industfioua anU : and Iheir native 
indolence is quickened by the lash of the t^k-msster. and the 
prAcise of the flowers and fruiU of a rfentiful mereose. -fteiT 
hope i* seldom deedved; but the riches which they crtoml 
from the wheat, the barley and the rice, the ^gunies, the f^t 
trees, and the catUe, a»e unequally 

labour and those who possess. Aceur^g to the vicissitudes of 
the seasons the face of the country is odoro^ with » «««' “ 

Teidjiat tmernid, flr the deep yellow of ft fioWm barvest. 


Omar now* ruled over a mighty empire* hta 
administration Ti*a 3 impartial, his ears were o^n to the 
complaints of the meanest of his subjects, while m no 
case could the rank of any offender exempt him from 
punishment. Pious, grave, and abslment, he com¬ 
manded unbounded respect, and in the quaint woros 
of a pious Arab historiaD. “His walking stick 
struck more terror into those that were present tb^ 
another man’s sword.” His veneration for the faith 
of which he was the bead may be gathered from the 
circumstance that he was the first to rntrodu^ the 
“ Hijra,” or flight fromaMecca to Madina, as the era 
from which Muhammadan chronology is computed 
though in practice the decision was ante-dat^, and 
took effect from the date of the occurrence (Jdy, ad. 
622). But his inflexihle sternness had ^ven offence to 
a Peraism, by name Firuz, who, belonging to the sect 
, of Magi, harl, as such, been compelled to pay to his 
Muslim masters a daily tribute of two pieces of silver. 
Thinking to obtain relief at least in part from t e 
hateful impost, the man appealed to Omar; but the 
latter refused to listen to a supph^t who could well 
afford to expend what was demanded of him, l^iruz, 
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tilled with resentmeDt, waited hie opportonity, and 
whilst the Khalif was saying morning prayer in the 
mosque, the Persian stabbed the “ Commander of the 
Faithfui ” thrice in the stomach, with a dagger. The 
Saracens present on the occasion at once msbed upon 
the assassin ; but thirteen of them soon lay loV in the 
dust, seven of the number in the pan^ of death, while 
the re mainin g six carried in their bodies to the end of 
their lives the marks of the Persian's revengeful 
weapon. At length one of the Arabs threw a vest 
over the murderer, who, finding himself at the mercy 
of his enemies, stabbed himself and fell at their feet a 
lifeless, quivering corpse. Omar lingered for three 
days and died (3 rJ Nov., a.d. 644), after a reign of a 
little more than ten years, during which period the 
empire ovor which he held sway had become enlarged 
by the powers of his generals, and the zeal and 
detennination of his troops, to an extent that must 
have caused anxiety and alarm to the suiTounding 
potentates; these latter, indeed, a few short years in 
the post, bad rejected as the abactions of a madman 
the overtures which the Prophet of Arabia had made 
to princes and kings, who mocked bis messengers, 
and laughed to scorn the babblings of their master.' 
Islam had now become a powerful factor in the 
histoiy of the w'orld. 


OfiMAS. A.D. 644-650 

While Omar lay on his deathbed, those around 
him endeuvoiired to persuade the dying “ Commander 
of the Faithful ” to name a successor; but of the many 
names suggested to him, not one pleased the austere 
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Khalif^ thongh eventually he was iaduoed tx) mention 
six persons from ftjnongst whom a selection was to be 
made within three days of his decease. This choice 
fall upon Osman, who succeeded to the Khalifat on 
th^Oth November, a.d. 644, FoUowing the example of 
his prAiecessors, as soon as he liati assumed the reins 
of power he sought* to enlarge the dominions which 
owned the sway of Islam, atid after a succession of 
minnr expeditions, extending over » period of two or 
three years,,an army of 40,000 warriors ad viiaced 
towards AfrtCA* under tlie commaud of Abdullah, the 
son of 2aid The latter, tn the time of Muhammad, 
had been entrustetl w'ith the important office of 
transcribing the sheets of the Quran; but the faithless 
scribe corrupting the text, fJed to Mecca, where, 
thinking himself secure, he was imprudent enough to 
ridicule the work which he liad been commissioned^to 
engross; the capture, however, of the sacred city 
convinced him of his folly, and he fell at tlie feet of 
the Prophet, whose ignorance he had so imprudently 
endeavoured to expose. His lite was at the time 
spared at the entreaty pf Osman, and he i^paid the 
kindness by serving with fidelity the religion which 
•he had at one time labom-ed to subvert. After 
crossing the parched sands of the desert, the Arabs 
(a.d. 647) pitched their tents before the walls of 
Tripoli * but the fortifications were strong, and enabled 
^he town to hold out till the arrival of the Prefect 
Gregoryp at the heaxl of a tli&orderly host of no less 
than l-i0,0(M) troops, most of whom were Africans and 
Moors. Relying on the numerical supenority of his 
followers, the Christian general thought fit to reject 
W’ith scorn the option of the Quran, or payment of 
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tribute; so tbe struggle commencefl, and for two 
whole days the armies were eogaged in combat, the 
fierceness of which was only abatra at times by the 
necessity of seeking shelter during the heat of tbe 
day from tbe burning glare of the African snn. * It 
chanced that the daughter of Gregoir, a maMen of 
tncotuparable grace and beauty^ wielded a sciuiitar 
amongst the of the Byzantine troops, and the 

fond Ihtber, in the pride of enthusiasm, was led to 
offer her hand, and 100,000 pieces of^ gold, to the 
fortunate aspirant who coxdd ^ve as a ciowry the 
head of the Arabian general But Abdullah was tou 
prudent to be entrapped, and withdrew his person 
from the field, a proceeding which had the effect of 
dejecting bis friends, and encouraging his enemies; 
the taunts, however, of a noble Arabian aroused the 
leader of the Muslims from his lethargy, and emula¬ 
ting the pattern of bis rival, he proclaimed that the 
head of Gregory should be repaid with the hand of 
his warlike daughter, and a sum of 100,000 pieces of 
gold. For a long while the balance of superiority 
swayed to ami fr^, neither sjjle being able to claim 
the victory; at length, however, the Arabs were 
induced to ^opt a stratagem—simple in conception,^ 
but effective in result. Instead of engaging all their 
troops in the daily onslaught, tbe Saracen general 
kept a reserve of intrepid warriors, who, when the 
sun was high in the heavens, rushing upon the 
Christians alter the latter had prcparerl for the' 
usual refreshment of the camp, surprised the levies 
already fiitigaed with the toil of the morning 
fight. The prefect fell in the thick of the battle, his 
daughter was surrounded anil made prisoner, ami the 
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plains of Barbaiy echoed with the prayers of the 
Faithful, as they knelt to return thanks to the Lord 
of heaven and eaJth for the recent victory Touehsafed 
to their arms. After a campaign of many months 
(A!n. 647), the Saracen army returned to Madina laden 
with Spoils and wealth, and covered with honour and 

distinction. ■ . , .t 

While the annny plains of Africa were thus the 
scene of Islam’s glory, matters in Fgypt had become 
somewhat serious, A^ru, though he had done 
service to the 'cause of the L.halif, had incurred the 
displeasure of his fickle master, who depoa^ his 
trusty lieutenant; with the result that Alexandria was 
recaptured by the troops of the Byzantine Emperor, 
and once again the standard of the Cross waved over 
the imperial city of the plain. In this crisis it 
became necessary to restore the disgraced leader | but 
the latter, on resuming the command, found the 
Christians in a good posture of defence, and for days 
thev held out bravely, Their obstinacy provoked 
him to a degree that he took an oath that should 
God grant him the v^ptory he would raze the walla 
of the town. He was as good as his word, and, ere 
• long, the desolate houses and overturned buildmgs of 
the noblest city in Egypt testified to the ruthless 
barbarism of the warriors, who founded an empire 
on the ruins of the towns which their intemperate 
, zeal would not permit them to preserve. 

The same year (a.d. 647) which witnessed the 
capture of Tripoli, was signabsed by the subjugation 
of tlie island of C^rus, and the invasion of 
Khorassan, one of the kingdoms ^ of the Persian 
Monarchy. The circunwtances of this last-mentioned 
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expedition were these;—Yazflagird, the Sovereign of 
Iran, finding himself nnable to cope ivitli the hardy 
wamoris who had seized his lands and plundered his 
cities, invited Tarchan the Turk to his assistance; the 
jealousy, however, of the <x>cu^ant of the throne'of 
Alexander the Great soon led him to quarrel with bis 
new ally, whom he sent bank to hie own dominions; 
but only to return after a while to vent his fury and 
indignation on the liapless Yazdagird by leaguing 
with the enemies who were plundering the fair lands 
of Persia, His army shattered, and' his followers 
dispersed, the king was compelled to take to fiight 
as a hapless wanderer, and coming to a mill 
he proffered his belt, his bracelets, and his ring for 
protection and food; but the churlish miller, ignorant 
of the rank and position of the suppliant before him , 
rejoined in tones of displeasure that “he earned four 
pieces of silver with his miU every day, and if he 
would give him so much money he would let it stand 
still upon his account, if not he would not." While 
they were debating the matter, a party of horse came 
up, and in a few moments the lifeless corpse of the 
murdered sovereign revealed to the awe-stricken 
miller the rank of the suppliant, and the cause of his 
importunity. Thus^ on 23rd August in the year of 
our Lord 6ol, the kingdom of the Medes and Persians 
passed under the yoke of the Klialif of Aj^bia. 

Matters were now prospering abroad, beyond the i 
dreams of expectation, but a storm was in turn arising 
at home. Osman, though a man of piety and of 
good disposition, was not fitted for government, and 
numerous acts of impolicy alienated the hearts of not 
a few of his subjects. Muminrings were frequent, 
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and accusations incessant. Larisb of treasure to his 
friends, his enemies took occasion to tax him with 
improridence; whereupcn in a public assembly he 
told the people from the pulpit that '‘the money 
which was in the treasiuy was sacred and belonged 
to Gdd, and that he would dispose of it to whomso- 
eyer he thought fiUin spite of them,” Not content 
with this vehement language, he threatened and 
cursed whomsoever showed any dishke of what he 
had satih A hapless bystaoder on one occasion 
inconsiderately^ announces his sentiments; but he had 
reason to repent of his temerity, for be was at once 
beaten till he swooned. Such arrogant conduct on 
the pa-rt of Osman deeply incensed the Arabs, who, 
gathering themselves together, and raising their 
standard of rebellion, took up aims and encamped 
within a league of Madina, Alarmed at the disaffec¬ 
tion of his subjects, the poor Khalif ascended the 
pulpit in the mosque, and solemnly, before the whole 
congregation, called God to witness that he was truly 
sorry for what was past, and that he heartily repented 
him of his misdeeds. !put to no ptupo.se. The out¬ 
break gathered strength doily, till at length 200 men 
* from Kufa, 150 &om Bussor^ and 1000 from Egypt, 
leagued together to depose Osman. In this juncture 
the " Commander of the Faithful contrived to enlist 
the sympathies of All, the son-in-law of the Prophet, 
^whose infiueace, coupled with the promise of redress, 
for a while allayed the storm of uiscontent, and the 
rebels returned every man to Ms own land, Thp 
treachery, however, of bis own secretary brought ruin 
and destruction upon the successor of the Prophet. 
This unscrupulous intriguer, by name Marwon, con- 

u 
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trived that as the Ej^ptiana journeyed homewards, 
they should intercept a messenger beaiing letters 
sealed with the signet of the ‘'Commander of the 
Faithful" at Madina, to the effect that an individual 
of note whom the Egyptians desired aa their prefect 
should be impaled and put to death. Such barefaced 
treachery and perlidiousness on the part of the Knler 
of the Saracens now became the one theme of 
conversation throi^hout the length and breadth of 
the peninsula; none questioned the aojibenticity of 
the fatal document, which the crafty and insidious 
secretary had in good truth penned with his own 
hands. Feelings of revenge soon displaced the better 
dictates of the inflammable sons of the desert, and 
ere long a crowd besieged the door of the venerable 
Osman, clamoring for &e blood of the tyrant, whose 
cruelty, alas 1 be it told, existed but in their own heated 
imaginations. In vain he offered evety satisfaction, 
avowing that he never intended them any injuiy; in 
vain did All send his two sons, Hasan and Hnsain, to 
protect the aged Khalif from violence. Foremg open 
the door the infuriated maleontents fonnd Osman 
with the Quran in his lap; &lljng upon him, one 
wounded him in the throat, while a second stabbed ' 
him with a sword. The hapless Patriarch then fell 
to the ^ound, whereupon one of the murderers sat 
upon his bosom, and with savage vindictiveness 
gashed the defeoceless successor of the Prophet till, 
death released the quivering frame from its pains and 
f^ufferings. Thus died (SOth June, A.a fl66) the aged 
Osman; bowed down with the weight of more than 
eighty year^ his feeble limbs and tottering steps 
might have plearled for merc^'; but the assassins were 
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implacable, and for three daya the mnrdered corpse 
lay unheeded and unburied, festering in the heat of 
an Eastern sun; in the end necessity compelled what 
decency failed to secure, and the blood-stained body 
wHs cast into a hole, unwashed, unhonoured, and 
unsung. Strange destiny t that the proud mler, 
whose will was lawT he at whose command the mighty 
Byzantine Empire shook to its base, while the 
Monarchy of Iran lay humbled in the dnst, sliould 
have been denies I the sacred Htes which accompany 
the burial of the meanest, the vilest of (Jod'a creatures 
on earth below. Well may the pious historian of the 
Saracen Empire have moralised as to the " vanity of 
human greatness and the uncertainty of all earthly 
felicity,*' 


CHAPTER rV 


the UUAIYAD HYNASTY of KI^ALJFH 
A.D. 661-750 

AilONGST tbe many opponeots of the Prophet of 
Arabia, none was more Tiolent than Abu Sufiyan the 
grandson of the chieftain, by name Omaiya, who, as 
previously explained, entered the lists with Hashim for 
the leadership of the Quraish tribe. It was he who 
led the Meccans against Muhammad at the battle of 
Ohod which ended so disastrously for the cause of 
Islam, It is true that eventually Abu Sufiyan, seeing 
apposition to be vain, embraced Islam; but he acted 
practically under compulsion. It Is also true that his ^ 
son Mimwiya became one of Muhammad's secretaries, 
bat only, as is generally believed, to forward the 
interests of himself and his house. At the time of 
the murder of Osman (a.i>. 666) this Muawiya was 
governor of Syria, a province which he hUm with^ 
wisdom and a strong hand. Admittedly he might 
have sent an army to help Osman l>efore the mui^er 
of the "Commander of the FaithM,” but to have 
done ao would not have served his amhition and he 
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remained quiescent till the assasaination of tlie vener¬ 
able Khalif afforded him a pretext to turn the situation 
to account. Accordingly, he exhibited Osman’s blood- 
stained shirt in the mo^ne of Damascus, and thereby 
eftatfd a powerful feeling of disgust amongst the 
Syrians with whom he was popular, if not altogether 
beloved. In due course, though not without difficulty, 
he succeeded in bringing about a conference at a spot 
seven days' journey from Damascus and thirteen from 
Madina, with a result that he was elected Khalif 
661), and thus became the founder of the Omaijrad 
dynasty with Damascus as its capital Leaving 
to another chapter the events which arose conse¬ 
quent upon the pretensions of Ali the Prophets 
Hon-in-law (whose opposition only terminated with 
his death), and his two sons Hasan and Husain, it 
wnll suffice to pass on to a.i>. 661, when Muawiya 
became sole master of the Mnslitn Empire com¬ 
prising ten provinces, viz.—(1) Syria; (2) Knfa 
with Arabian Iraq, and Persian Iraq; (3) Bussora 
with Persia, Sistan, Khorasaan, Bahrain, and 
Oman; (4) Armeniaf (5) Mecca; (6) Madina; (7) 
The Indian Marches; (8) Africa; (9) Egypt; and 
(10) Yaman. Administrative changes, however, at 
times became necess^, and the list as thus given 
was, as occasion required, modified both by Mimwiya 
himself and his successors. 

* Dissensions still arose, notably as regards the 
Kharijites (the dissenters of Islam), who broke out in 
revolt in Bnssora. This rebellion w-as soon put doi^ 
and it then became necessary to come to terms with 
his bastard brother Ziyad, whose sabmission TOved 
the way for his employ ihent in high places, notaoly as 
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governor of Lwj, over which he ruled with such 
vigour that Muawiya contemplated naming him as 
successor to the Kha lifat; but the death of ^iyarl 
in A.D. 672, put an end to such an arrangement. The 
departure was entirely novel, since as yet no prec^etit 
existed in the annals of Islam for the nomination 
of a future Khalif, inasmuch as Mnhanmiad, whose 
actions had as yet been tlie rule of the Muslim world, 
liad refrained froui naming the person upon w'hose 
shoulders his mantle of power waa to, fall Still 
Muawiya with whom diplomacy was ho less potent 
than religion, did not shrink from naming his son 
Yazid as his successor; but the idea met with snch 
dislike, that the Khalif did not venture for some years 
to publicly announce his intention. When the Muslim 
world received the intelligence, divisions arose. 
People in Syria took the oath of allegiance to the 
future sovereign ; but in Arabia and Iraq the opposi¬ 
tion was 30 pronounced as to render it necessary for 
Mnaw'iya to repair at the head of an army to Mecca 
and Madina, where, in due course, he reduced the 
malcontents to submission. • 

Meanwhile the Khalif had not been idle as regards 
foreign affairs. In Africa he steadily extended his 
conquests, and overcoming a considerable army sent 
by the Byzantine Emperor, Constantine IV,, his sway 
became so thoroughly established, that he was able to 
separsitetheMushmprovincesin Afrijm and Egypt In c 
order further to consolidate his power, he founded the 
c4y of Khairwan, which was completed in a.i>. 674, 
Still more brilliant were the Muslim successes in 
Uie ;^st An Dumy invaded Khorassan, afterwards 
crossing the Oius, and returning laden with plunder 
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from the tribea of Tratisoxiana; Bokhara was 
captured, and his ever* victorious generals proceeded 
towartis India as far as the Indus. These important 
events bring the narrative to a,ij. 675-676. _ 

* Encouraged by these successes, the Muslims turned 
their* attention to the Byzantine Empire, and sent a 
deet of twelve hundred vessels to the Mediterranean ■, 
the islands of Cos, Crete, and Rhodes, soon fell into 
the hands of the Arabs, who, after destroying the 
famous Cojossus of Rhodes proceeded to Constan- 
tinopK which, however, resisted all their efforts, 
owing its safety to Greek fire. After n while, 
Muawiya concluded a thirty years' peace with Con- 
atantine IV., and returned to Damascus, where he 
died in April, a.d. 680, after a brilliant reign of about 
twenty years. 

He was succeeded by his son Yazid L, who com¬ 
menced his reign by the murder of Husain the son 
of Ali—an act reprobated alike by the Omaiyads 
themselves as by the whole Muslim world. Indeed, 
so great was the indignation aroused that a powerful 
revolt sliortly afterwaids occurred at Madina, which, 
however, fell into the hands of Yazid, who after the 
battle of Harm on 26th August, A.n. 683, gave up 
the city for three days to pillage and massacre. Not 
content with this act of bloodshed and cruelty, the 
Khabf sent an army to Mecca where a rebellion was 
assuming dangerous proportions. Pious Arabs from 
all parts hastened to defend the holy city, and the 
issue was for a time doubtful, although the Syrian 
army after investing the toivn placed balistas on toe 
neighbouring heights, and hurled against the temple 
stones and ve.ssels fuJl of blazing pitch, with the 
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result that the temple caught fire and wa9 consumed, 
rortunatelj, however, after the holy city had for about 
two mouths endured the miBeries of a siege, iuteb 
iigence was received of the death of Yazid on 11th 
November, A.D. (JS3. He was a gay festive occupdht 
of the throne, and w'as the first Khalif who publicly 
drank wine. 

Passing by the pretender, Ibn Zubair, who 
caused himself to be proclaimed “ CJommaDder of the 
Faithfiil,’’ the com'se of events reverts to, Damascus, 
where mimedmtely after the death bf Yazid, his 
eldest son, a stripling of about twenty years, was 
proclaimed Khalif under the title of Muawiya II. 
He was a weak and incapable ruler whose reign lasted 
but forty days. On his death (a.d. 683), the suc¬ 
cession fell upon Marwan I., who had been secretary 
to the Khabf Osman, and governor of Madina under 
Muawiya. After crushing a rebellion against his 
accession to power, he turned his attention to Egypt, 
which he overran. In the year 684, he was com* 
pelled to hasten to Syria, which had been invaded by 
a hostile baud. In the midst, however, of a battle 
(a.d. 685), the Khalif died, as is generally supposed 
at the hands of his wife who suffocated her husband 
to avenge her son by a former marriage—by name, 
Khali d-—^whom she considered to have been maul ted 
by the Commander of theFaithfurs nomination of bis 
own son Abdul Malik as his auccessor. t 

The new Khalif was at once acknowledged by the 
whole of Syria and Egypt; but his power was by no 
means firmly established, and for many years he was 
engaged in strenuously defending his rights. At one 
lime he laid siege to his own capi tal of Damascus 
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{a.lj. 688), where id his absence a revolt had broken 
out; and on another occasion he attacked Mecca (Oct., 
A.D, 692), Success attended his arms principally 
owing to the service of originally an obscore 

office^, but destined in after years to play a most 
important part in the annals of Islam. The leading 
spirit in the rabelHon was Ibn Zubair, whose death 
at the fall of Mecca ted to the pacification of the 
country; the political importance, too, of the holy 
cities of IVkcca and Madina, which had hitherto 
maintained an uninterrupted struggle with Damascus 
as the seat of power, was lessened, and the 
centre of Islam was gradually removed, as the 
flower of the Muslim world passed beyond the 
limits of Arabia. 

Abdul Malik, now sole master of the empire, 
at once turned his attention to Kub where a con¬ 
siderable band of Kharijitos continued recusant and 
reftiictoiy, and Ha^ijaj was directed to bring them 
to reason. The troops of Iraq, engaged at the time 
in an expedition against the “ Separatists,” had 
abfindoned their geneml and refused to return to 
duty. Hajjaj on his arrival at Kufa at once set 
himself to quell this mutinous spirit. Ascending the 
pulpit at the time of morning prayers he addressed 
his hearers in sentences which, while they evidenced the 
man, were no less effective and successful “ Men 
of Kufa,” so ran the language of the warrior, " I see 
before me heads ripe for the harvest and the reaper, 
I am he. 1 seem to myself to see blood between 
turbans and shoulders. 1 am not one of those w’ho 
can be frightened by an inflated bag of skin, nor need 
any one think to squeeze me like dried figs. I have 
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been chosen on good grounds i and it is because I 
have been seen at work that 1 have been picked out 
from among others. The Prince of the Believors has 
spreaxl before him the arrows of his quiver, and has 
tried every one of them by biting its wood. It is “my 
wood that he bas found the hartleat, and the bitterest, 
and I am the arrow which he shoots against you,” 
Then followed a command that every man capable of 
fighting should take up arms—^at the peril of the loss 
of his head. The threat did not fail in its objeot— 
an array was raised, and after a struggle of eighteen 
months the Kharijitea tendered tlieir submission {a. a 
097). But matters did not quieten down in these parts, 
for in less than four years Hajjaj was engage<l in 
various expeditions to quell disaflection, and it was 
not till A.i>, 702, that the province was completely 
subjugated. While these troubles in Iraq were 
occupying the attention of Abdul Malik, his generals 
were engaged in a struggie with the Byzantine Empire 
in the West, At first snccesa attended the arms 
of the Muslims, but after a while reverses befell the 
Khalif, and be was obliged to accept peace. About 
A.i>. 694, however, Abdul IVIalik, in a letter to 
Justinian U., used language which was considered ' 
wanting in respect. The Christian monarch retaliated 
by a threat to engrave on his corns an inscription 
offensive to Islam, Up to this period the Arabs had 
no coinage of their own, bat they now instituted am' 
Arabic coinage, which the Byzantine Emperor 
refused to accept in payment of tribute, and 
declared peace at an end. This led to reprisals on 
the part of the Muslims, who met with varying 
success. Neither side, however, could claim a decided 
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superiority, and for years .Vsta Minor and Armenia 
were subject to raids on the part, of the Muaiims, 
whose territories were in tnm InTadeJ by the 
Byzantine troops. 

•In Africa tlie Muslim troops were on the whole 
Tictorious, and the sea-board fell to li considerable 
extent into the hands of tlie Khalif, who, in spite of 
all t he efforts of the Byzantine Emperor, was able to 
maintain his hold upon the cities he harl conquered. 
These event; occurrefl between A.n. 692 and 701. 
Ab<lul Malik iHed on 8th October, a.d. 705, after a 
stormy but glorious reign which greatly extended 
and strengthened the Muslim Empire. He hatl two 
nicknames given him, the one was the *' Sweat of a 
Stone,” because of his extreme covetousness; the 
otiier was ** Father of Flics ” on account of his breath, 
which was so bad that it killed all the flies that came 
near his Kps. 

He was succeeded by his son Walk! L, who at 
once turned his attention to the internal condition of 
his dominions. At Mecca and Madina many salutary 
improvemeDts were made which attracted large 
numbers of Muslims to the holy cities. But WaKd’s 
generals were by no means inactive in foreign lauils, 
and Muslim troops oTermn a large portion of Trans- 
oxiana as far as the frontier of China, while the 
invasion of India anti the j>lunder of cities in Mekran, 
^ind, and elsewhere, tcstifietl to the energy of the 
troops and the aggressive poKcy of their master. In 
Armenia nnd Asia !^Iinor the KJmliTs lieutenant 
obtained several snccesses against the Byzantine 
soldiers. 

But these triumphs were eclipsed by the conquest 
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of Spain. Tho goTcrnor of Africa, by name Masa, 
entered Morocco and captured ?ee and Tangier, 
leaving his Ueutenant Tariq, as governor of tbe latter 
city, and of all the Muslim possessions m the west of 
the Continent About this time dissensions otynifted 
in Spain in regard to the town of Ceata, tbe governor 
of Aich (Julian) invoked the ald'of Tariq. Only too 
ready to interfere, the Muslim commander prooee^d 
to -‘reconnoitre'’ the coast with four ships and trvc 
hundred men. Finding that there was no likoiihooil 
of any opposition, he eventually (a.i>. 710) landed 
at tbe head of 12,000 men, and passed into Spam. 
Ho disembarked at a spot to which he gave the 
name of Jabal Tariq, or “Mountain of Tariq"—sinoe 
corrupted and known to fame aw fribraltar, Eotlenc, 
Kinc' of Spain, hastened to jive battle, but was 
defeated and slain at CadiK. Town after town now 
fell a prey to the MnsUm troops, till in less than three 
years (a.o, 710) the whole of Spain w-aa subdued. 
Musa and his lieutenant Tanq returned to Damascus 
to find that the Khalif had ilied {A*n. 715), and that 
the renowned Hajjjaj bail predeceased his sovereign by 
a few weeks, Musa on his arrival was accuaetl of ^ 
peculation, beaten with rods, and condemneil to a 
heavy fine. Ho died shortly afterwa^s, while no 
further mention is made of Tariq. Such was the 
gratitude of Islam! ^ / 

On the death of Walid, his Itrother, Sulaiman/ 
ascended the throne. The chief event during his 
^ign was the attack on Constantinople, August, A.D. 
717, But the huge Muslim army winch neceaaitatod 
eighteen hundred vessels to transport it to the capital 
of the Byzantine Empire, cowld not resist the Greek 
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fire with which it was assailed. Their fleet too was 
destroyed, while lack of provisions occasioned a iamine 
amongst the troops. The Khalif, white hastening 
to be present at the capture of the city, fell ill, and 
die^jn his journey, and his cousin, Omar IT., who 
succeed him (a.d, 717), vainly endeavoured by the 
despatch of a fleet ef four hundred vessels to convey 
arms and provisions to the army before Conatantinople, 
No leas than 100,000 men penkhed under the walla of 
the city, and^not without difficulty a mere handful of 
.wldiers arrived back in Asia Minor. Austere and 
intolerant in his religion, though simple in Lis habits 
of life, Omar gained the reputation of a saint, bnt his 
severity alienated his people, and his death in 
Febrnaiy, a.». 720, after a brief reign of two years and 
a half was scarcely lamented, 

Yazid IL, another son of Abdul Malik, succeeded 
to power without resistance, His reign was occupied 
at first in quelling various insurrection s* and sub¬ 
sequently the Muslim armies were directed against 
Farghana in Tnmsoriana, Armenia, and the Eyscantines 
in Asia Minor. In Europe also they crossed the 
Pyrenees and took possession of Narbonue, but were 
afterwards repulsed at Toulouse^ and forced to retrace 
their steps. 

Yazid II. died in a.i>. 724, owing, it is supposed, to 
grief for the loss of a favourite slave. 

I During the rule of his son and successor Hisham, 
who reigned for twenty years, the Muslims made 
vigorous onslaughts on the Byzantme possessions in 
Asia Minor; they also crossed the Pyrenees anti 
ravaged Mils of France, but the energy of the 
warrior, Charles Martel,, drove them buck to Spain^ 
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where ititemaJ troubles prevented their again assmH' 
ing the offensive. Hisham died on 6fcb Febmaijt 
A.D. 743, 

His brother, Walid EL, had but a brief taste of 
power, owing largely to his debaucheries and of 
religion, which gave great offence. After he hod been 
on the throne about a twelvemontii a rebellion headed 
by Yazid, a son of Walid I., rendered it necessary for 
the Khalif to tako up arms, but he was unsuccessful 
and died on the held of battle in April, 744 His 
head was thereupon taken to Daniascos and carried 
about the city on the end of a spear. 

Yazid the third of that name became Khalif, but 
held sway for no more than six months (a.d. 744}, 
leaving the kingdom on his death a prey to rebellion 
and anarchy in every direction. 

His brother Ibrahim, who succeeded to the throne 
(A.n. 744), reigned for two months, at the end of which 
period he resigned the KhaUiat to Marwan bin 
Muhammad, formerly governor of Amienia, who bad 
entered Damascus and caused himself to be proclaimed 
Khalif (a.d. 744) under the title of Marwan IL 
Unrest and rebeUion, however, followed tire footsteps 
of the usurper, till the unfortunate Khalif was forced 
to risk the fate of war in a l>attle, the loss of which 
coat him hia empire. On his defeat (25th January, 
A,D. 750) Marwan dod for reftige at first to Mosul 
the inhabitants of which refosed to open their gate 
to him. Foiled in this direction be tried, with no 
better success, various other towns in the empire, 
and finally took refuge in a Coptic chtueh in Egypt, 
where, bow^ever, his enemies pursued him, and slew 
hira at the foot of the altar. . His head was then cut 
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off and sent to Kufa as a trophy of welcome to the 
new Khalif. Thus ended the Omaiyad dynasty, 
which founded in blood perished in bloody after a 
turbulent interval of somewhat leas than a hundred 
yeaN^ 



CHAPTEE V 


THE ABBASIDE DYNASTY OF KHXlIFS 


A.D. 750-1258 


Bubing the life of the Prophet of Arabia his paternal 
nncle Abbas was a personage of considerable power 
and influence in the Muslim world; the more so as 
having an elder son, Abdullah^ who lived in the closest 
friendship with the grandson of the Prophet After 
the events of the fatal field of Karbala> which will be 
described in a subsequent chapter, Abdullah retired 
to Mecca, where he brought up his family in deadly 
hatred of the Omaiyad Khaltf, who then held sway at 
Damascus^ A son by name Ali was bom to him in fc- 
A,D. 660, wlm settled at Damascus^ where, however, 
he was subjected to every kind of insult and 
eventually driven from court. He thereupon betook ^ 
himself and his family to a town on the borders ofr^ 
Syria and Arabia, where in due course his son 
Muhammad conceived the ambitious design of 
supplanting the Omaiyad dynasty. To attain this 
end the .^basido intriguer spread abroad a report 
that tlm rights of the Khalifat had descended to him . 
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as linked by close affinity to the Prophet of Arabia. 
As time passed» emissaries were sent inbo Iraq and 
Khorassan, where the adherents of the honse of All 
were more numerous than elsewhere, to stir up the 
people in secret against the reigning house. Gradu¬ 
ally tnc movement gained power and strength, till 
during ttha reign of Omar 11. (a.d. 717-720) it became 
a source of considerable danger to the “ Commander 
of the Faithful," After an interval of twenty years 
740), the Abbasides found themselTea suffi¬ 
ciently strong to proclaim a member of tbs house of 
All—hy name Zaid bin Ali—as Khalif, but he was 
deserted by bis troops and slain in an unequal conflict, 
his head being sent to Damascus. Nothing daunted, 
the Abbaside emissaries secretly continued their 
propaganda, and other dissensions and rebellions 
added considembly to the danger of the empire. 
During the troublqua reign ofWalidll. {a.h. 743-744), 
the Abbasides grew more and more powerful, 
especially under the leadership of Ibr^im bin 
Muhammad, who had become the head of the family 
on the death of bis fiither, Muhammad bin All 
When Mar wan II. succeeded to the throne (a,d. 
744), he found the Abbasides powerful and united, 
more particularly in Khorassan, w’liere tbeir leader 
Abu Muslim and bis three sons engaged in a 
vast conspiracy to overthrow the Omaty^ Khalif 
'^A.D. 745). Angered at the success of the rebellion 
Alarwan caused Ibrabim, the rival candidate for the 
throne of the Muslim world, to be put to death, an 
act of cruelty which brought upon the Omaiyac! 
dynasty the most terrible reprisals at the hands of 
his brother Abdullah, called Abul Abbas, sumamed 
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As Saffah ^the Sanguinary), on account of the oruelty 
which he displayed against the house of his enemy, 
culminating in the murder of Marwan, as previously 
described, in a Coptic church in Egypt (a.d. 760), an 
act of horror wliich paved the way for his^wn 
accession, as the hrst to hoist the block sta^dkrd of 
the Abbasides, as monarchs of 

Abdullah as Saffah, a man of iron will and untir¬ 
ing energy, took vigorous and prompt steps to ensure 
the triumph of hU dynasty. Establising himself at 
the city of Hashtmiya, which he had ‘founded not Cor 
from Kufa, he at once commenced to treat the 
Omaiyads with the utmost cruelty. The better to 
secure their destruction, the new Khalif caused it to 
be understood that an amnesty would be granted to 
ail members of the dispossessed dynasty w'ho were 
prepared to submit; and as a further inducement, it 
was given out that their property would be restored 
to them should they prove tractable. Seduced by 
these promises, no less than ninety members of the 
Omaiyad family tendered their allegiance, where- 
u^n, under pretence of hviding out the hand of 
friendship ana goodwill, AbduUah invited them to a 
banquet. In the midst of the festivities, a body of 
executioners rushed into the hall and slew the 
unarmed guests. The cruelties of the Khalif, how*- 
ever, raised a host of enemies throughout the empire, 
and his entire reign tiU his death (9th June, a.d. 754)^ 
was passed in quelling insurrection and eonsoliilating 
bis power. 

The next Khalif was Aim Jafor, who on liia 
accession assumed the name of "A1 Mansur,” “The 
Victorious.” He Hignalise4 the commcDcement of hia 
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reign bj the inbiurt&D act of putting to death Ms 
general, Abu Musliui, and throwing his body into 
the Tigris. This famous warrior, who had just 
gained a decisive victory (28tli Nov., a.d. 754) over a 
Inr g^iody of rebels, under the leadership of Abdullah 
bin ^i, the ancle of the deceased Khalif, was the real 
founder of the Abokside dynasty, at a fMDst, it is said, 
of more than half a milHoti of lives. ^ Such was his 
reward. Soon alter these events a series of rebellions 
in Africa i;euder©d the hold of Mansur on his 
possessions in that region so precariou^ that from 
this time onwards the Abbasides retained but a 
□ominal sway over the Western regions of the 
Empire. 

'Fheae misfortunes, however, were dwarfed into 
insignificance by the loss of sovereign rights in Spain, 
It happened thus. For a tong while the country 
had been distracted by internal dissensions, conse¬ 
quent upon the inability of the Abbaaide Khalifa to 
control effectively a possession so distant from their 
capital. After various petty efaiofs had struggled for 
power, with a constantly changing measure of success, 
the people of the land became weary of such ao 
endJesa scene of intern ecuie strife, and resolved to 
elect a Khalif independent of the Saracen Empire. 
Their choice fell upon Abdnr Rahman bin Muawiya, 
a grandson of the Omaiyad Khalif Hiaham. Ihe 
prince was at the time wandering in the deserrts of 
Africa, hut he at once responded to the call, and on 
26th Septeml^er, a.d, 765, landed in Iberia^ and shortly 
after founded the Omaiyad dynasty which flunrishal 
at Cordova: thus Spain passed out of the hands of 
the Abbasides. \ 
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Tlio losses in Ainca and Spain were to some 
extent counterbalanced by auccesfles in Asia Minor, 
where the Mualims not oniy captured the important 
city of Malatiya (a.d. 756) from tbe hand of the 
Byzantine Emperor, but further mftieted such J^ea 
upon the Imperial troops, that the latter were fain to 
sue for a seven years’ truce. This the Klmlif was the 
more ready to grajit, as serious difficulties had arisen 
owinjj to the va^nnes of a sect of Persian fanatics, 
known as Eawandis, who, amongst Qther strange 
notions conceived the idea that divinS honours were 
due to Mansur, whose palace was treaty aa a 
sacred spot Unwilling to be a party to this extra- 
ordinaty impiety, the K.halif caused the leaders to be 
cast into prison, but the Eawandia at once flew to 
amis in revolt, and besieged the object of their 
veneration in hia own palace. Incensed at the 
proceedings of the fanatic^ the popplace rose m mam’ 
and annihilated the entire sect. Owing to these 
mrcumstances Mansur conceived a dislike for the city 
of Hashiraiya where they had. occurred, and deter¬ 
mined to found a new city on the banks of the Tigris. 
Thus it happened tluit about the 760th year of the 
Christian era was laid the first stone of the town of 
Baghdad, destined for so many years to remain the 
capital of the Muslim Empire, and the world-famed 
centre of luxuiy, wealth, and splendour. The remain¬ 
ing years of the Khalifs life were devoted to the 
suppression of a revolt which the descendants of Ali 
raised at IVIadina, and w^ere further embittered by 
family dissensions aa to his snccessor. In a.i>. 775 
Mansur resolved to undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
but shortly before he arrii^d at the gates of the holy 
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city bo chanced to fall fi'om his horse, and was killed 
on the spot. His reign had lasted for about twenty- 
two years. 

Muhammad bin Mansur on hearing of his father's 
deat^ at once proclaimed himself Khalif, under the 
title of Mahdi (the Well Directed). Brighter days now 
dawned upon the (hty of Baghdad : the reign of the 
previous Khalif had been harsh, gloomy, and austere, 
his successor was bright, handsome, gay, tmd fond of 
pleasure, ‘‘Jle resembles," said a writer of his day, 
“the brilliant dioon in beauty; tho spring-time from 
his perfumes and his soavity; the lion by his courage; 
and the sea, with its resounding waves, is the emblem 
of his munificence and generosity/* Thus it was 
that tlie metropolis became a city of revels—^ety, 
dissipation, and pleasures of every sort and description 
being the order of the day. “If you seek for the 
Vicar of God," wwte a poet of the era, " you will find 
him with a wine-flask on one side and a lute on the 
other.” 

Whfti dpea living aiv&j]^ 

If we nwt mir aweniiiga with those we prlxe^ 

And nt marniiig fail^ 

lij the wLne-4;ap miMned, and hy fiir Jjirge eyes ? " 

After a year spent in quelling rebellion, he 
determioad to visit Mecca to see the tomb of his father, 
and as a consequence of his experiences on this 
journey, took steps to ameliorate as far as possible 
the condition of such of his subjects as repaired from 
Baghckd to the sacred city. But on his return hyj 
energies wore directed to represEmg a formidable 
rebellion headed by the famous “ A1 Mnqanna "—the 
Veiled One, so called beoauso be always appeared in 
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nublic with his face enveloped in a covering. 
Kventnally the imposter, who hwl betaken himself to 
the city of Kash was reduced to Buhnuasion, and 
offered* the alternative of surrender o^r d^tli. He 
chose the latter, and died by poison administerei- hy 
his own Iiand. Mahdi now tum^ his attention to 
.\sia Minor, where lie commenced operations tigamst 
the Byzantine army. Though disaster at hrst hefell 
the Muslim arms, success finally was achieved mainly 
owing to the efforts of the KJialifs son Htirun, who, 
under the guidance of his Barmecide thtor, Yahia bin 
Khalid, was enabled to impose most humiliating terms 
of peace upon the leader of the Imperial troops. This 
occurred in A.D. 780. Consequent upon this feat of 
arms Mahdi determined to select Harun as his suc¬ 
cessor, but while endeavouring to impose this con¬ 
dition upon bis eldest son Musn, death intervened, 
and, as some contend, an accident in the hunting 
field, or, as others suppose, the poisoned bowl put an 
end to the reign of Mahdi (a.i>. 785). 

The succession in these circumstancea naturally 
^sed to Musa, who was •proclaimed Khalif at 
mghdad under the title of Hadi (the Director). 
During his short reign of a few months, he was 
occupied chiefly in subduing an Aliite insurrection 
in ius dominions, and in ta^ng measures to secure 
the suecesision to bis son Jafor, to the exclusion of 
his brother Harun ; but the firmness and opposition 
of the Barmecide Yahia defeated tliis latter object. 
TJiereupon Hadi resolved upon the destruction of 
this famous minister. Strangely enough, however, 
the dart of death fell, not upon the man, but upou 
his master, It happened i^ this wise. His mother, 
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Khaizuran, a woman of ability, but entirely lackmg in 
principle, had been, for a long period, intrigi^g to get 
supreme power into her own bands. Had! reaentetl 
her intenerence, and attempted to poison her^—a 
delicate attention on his part which the haughty dame 
repaid with no less maternal affection, by causing the 
young Khalif to bl smothered in bed by two slares 
whom she had presented to her son for this express 
pnrpose. Tliis conclusion of the domestic drama 
oocnrred in September, a.d. 786. 

Hamn, whd assumed the additional name of Ar 
Rashid {the Upright), became IChalif without any 
opposition, and at once appointed bis former tutor 
Yjmia as Prime Minister, and further to mark his 
affection entrusted the two sons of the latter with high 
positions in the empire. In the skilful hands of the 
^rmecides matters prospered througbont the Muslim 
Empire-—rebelliQu was checked, and victory after 
victory was gained over the Byzantine troops in Asia 
Minor, so that the Empress Irene was compiled to 
sue for peace. Step by step the might of the Khalifat 
was increaBed till a dazzling degree of splendour whs 
reached, which made the reign of Harun ar Rashid 
the gloiy and the pride of the Eastern world. 

In the midst, however, of all his majesty, 
dominion, and power, Harun was not unmindfnl of 
the demands of religion, and he repaired again and 
again, albeit with most sumptuous luxury and comfort, 
as a pilgrim to the shrine at Mecca. Thus passed 
an eventful period of about seventeen years — 
(a.d. 786-803)—when a bolt fell from the blue, and 
Uke a flash of lightning ruin overtook the Barmecide 
family. The causes ofdhis sudden revulsion have 
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been variousiy stated, bnt the reason may be gathered 
from a remark made one day by the ^^alif Hamn 
as he looked down from his palace upon a huge 
crowd which had gathered round the home of lus 
Prime Minister. “Verily, Yahia has taken all^usi- 
neas into his own liands ; be it is who reaUy exercises 
supreme power; as for me, I am Hhalif only in name.” 
But, be the reasona which actuated Harun what they 
may, the overthrow of the Barmecides was complete. 
Yahia was cast into prison, where he yemamed till 
his death m a.d. 805. Hia followers were arrested, 
imprisoned, and their property confiscated. Not 
content with these severe rneasurea, he further forbade 
the poets to compose elegies on the disgrace of the 
family, and commanded that all who disobeyed this 
order should be pnniahed, An offender woa ere long 
detected and led to the palace of the “ Commander of 
the Faithful,” who inquired the causqof such refractory 
conduct. “ Prince,” replied the man, " let me relate 
my history to thee I When thou hast heard it, do 
with me as thou wilt,” He then proceeded to narrate 
to the nstomshed Khalif how years since, when bnt a 
humble clerk in the service of Yahia, the latter one 
day expressed a wish to be invited to the home of his 
meniaL The honse not being fit to receive a visitor of 
such rank and importance, an interval of some months 
waa readily gutted to enable its possessor to make, 
as for ^ might be possible, suitable arrangements. 
The Prime Minister was in due course shosum over 
the humble cottage of his humble clerk When the 
inspection w'as ended Yahia expressed a wish to see 
the buildings attached thereto. “ My Lord,” was the 
reply of the somewhat pe^lexed man of the pen, 
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“thou luist. seen everything.” Not conteot with this 
a^urortee, Yahia at once sent for a mason and bade 
him make an opening in the wail through which, to the 
astonishment of the owner of the pl^e, all present 
were ^ushered into a beautiful borne, with pavilions 
adorned with furniture and carpets, and filled with 
slaves of both sex^ all of surpassing beauty. The 
explanation was simple * pleased with the man, the 
head of the Barmecide family had used the interval, 
while the cl^rk was putting his house in order, to 
purchase the adjoining land and lay it out with the 
most costly and sumptuous splendour. “All this is 
thine,” said Tahia. Not content with this liberality, 
the Prime Minister added to his generosity a gift of 
money which enabled the fortunate object of bis 
bonnty to live in pomp and luxuiy. “Since that 
day,” added the trembling culprit as he concluded his 
story, " I have neyer lost any opportunity of singing 
the praises of that noble family. And now. Prince, 
slay me if thou wilt: I am ready to die.” It is gratify¬ 
ing to record that Harun was touched with the man's 
gratitude, and withdrevwthe prohibition that no one 
should lament the tragical end of the sons of Barmok. 

Deprived of the Barmecide’s sapport it became 
necessary for Hanm to take the field in person, but 
the Kh^if proved a man of action, and on the occasion 
of receiving an insulting letter from the Emperor 
Nicephonis at Constantinople (a.d. 803), he replied, 
“ Thou shalt not hear, but see, my answer." At the 
conclusion of the campaign the troops of Nicepboruf 
were completely routed, and the Emperor was com¬ 
pelled to submit to the hard conditions which the 
victor imposed upon him , 
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Barely had the country recovered from this war^ 
when diatnrbanees broke out in Khorassan which 
necessitated active operatioBs on the pari of the 
Khalit Accompanied by his son Mj^mun he set out 
for that province, but ere a year had elapsed he*was 
attacked by an internal tumour, itnd ilied at Tub {now 
known as Mashhad), ad. 809, at the age of forty- 
seven. 

The last end of the great Khalif was too terrible 
for language. Himself sick unto dc^th summoned 
to hia presence the rebel leader in Khorassan, and 
addressed to him this language. “Thou adversaiy 
of Cbxl 1 by thy malice and ttiat of thy brother, in 
subverting my authority in Khorassan, have I been 
complied to undertake this painful journev. But 
by Him who created Hamn, thou shalt perish by a 
death so painful, that its agonies shall surpass all that 
has ever yet been known." Then dying as he was, 
he sent for a butcher, and ordered him, then and 
there, to cut the prisoner tn pieces, bit by bit. 
Each limb, as it was separated from the quivering 
body, was laid at the feet ef the implacable Khalit 
When life at last was ended, the body was Imcked 
into four pieces, in the presence and by the command 
of the Klialif, w'ho then fainted away, 

“Such was the last act," the words are those of 
the historian from whom the other passage is quoted, 
" of the good Harun ar Rashid" Tw'o days after, he 
was dead, 

, Dunng one of Harun ar Kasbid*s visits to Mecca 
he executed a deed, under which his son Muhammad 
aumamed “ A1 Amin " {the Trusty), was appointed his 
immediate successor. Ne:^ in order came Abdullah, 
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known as A1 Mamnn (the Trusted), while the third 
soil Qnsim, called JMatamin billah (He who trosts in 
God), was the last of heirs to the throne. It was 
further stipulated that during the lifetime of his 
elder brother the government of the eastern portion 
of the empire shou)^ be entrusted to Mamun. Each 
of the three parties sworo faithfully to observe this 
deed which, to add force to the oaths, was svispended 
in the Kaba at Mecca. 

On the dc^th of Hamn, a.d. 80f>, Am in succeeded 
to the Khalifat As arranged by his father, but violated 
this agreement by remsing to allow his brother 
Maman any sliare in the monarchy. A civil war 
ensued Tvhicln resulted in the victory of Mamnn, who 
after a siege of two years drove his brother from 
Baghdad. Amin escaped from his capital, but fell 
into the hands of his enemies, and was put to death 
by order of his brother, a.d. 813, after a troublous and 
little more than nominal reign of four years. 

The accession of Mamnn did not io any way quiet 
the empire. Rebellion after rebellion arose, caused 
in one instance by an mtSonsiderate edict on the part 
of the Khalif, that the black standard of the 
Abbasides was to be changed for the green flag 
of the Aliites — an order which was subsequently 
abrogated. An interval of no less than ten years 
passed in quelling disorders and I'estoring tranquillity 
to the empire. Mamun then gave himself up to the 
cidtivated tastes, which made the latter half of his 
reign celebnited as amongst the most briUiant periods qf 
the Abbaside d^asty. His death which occurred while 
on an expedition against the Byzantine troops (a.d, 
833), arose from a burning fever consequent upon an 
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impmdeut hatb. His brother who becsinie Khalif 
under the title of Motasim bill ah (He who seeks 
defence in God) met with considerable opposition. To 
such an extent indeed was popnJar dislike aroused tha t 
the ** Commander of the FaitMul ” determined to create 
a new bodj^gnard, composed of unbridled and undis¬ 
ciplined Tnrks, Their excesses ifed to an insiurection 
which drove Mutasim ironi his capital of Baghdad to 
Samarra, some few leagues above the former city. 
Hostilities with Constantinople and a dymestic revolt 
at Baghdad occupied the remaining' portion of the 
reign of this Khalif, who dieii at Samarra, a.d. 842. 

His son IrVasiq who succeeded reigned for five 
years (a-o. 842-847), the greater part of which period 
was consumed in doctrin^ questions as to the origin 
of the Qnmn. 

Jfot hanng appointed a successor the choice fell 
upon his brother, known as Mutav^akkil ulallah (He 
who trusts in God). His first act was to seize his 
brother's Vizier, and place him in a hirnace bris tling 
with iron. poiutSL V^en the fire was raisetl to a red 
heat,^ the Khidif calmly stood by and ivatchod the 
agonies of his victim; repeating the while at intervals 
the favourite saying of the wretch who was wri thin g 
in agony, “ Pity is a weakness.” 

The animosity of Mntawakkil, however, was 
chiefly directed against the deseendtmts of Imam Ali, 
whom he treated with the most bitter malevolence, 
even so far as to destroy the chapel which hn d been 
erected over the tomb of Husain at Karbala, and to 
forbid the Shiias to visit that spot. He also perse- 
onted the Christians and Jews, who were equallv 
excluded from public employment, while to increase 
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their vomtions they were forced to seed their 
children to Muslim schools. 

Troubles on tho Byzantine frontier led the Khalif 
to transfer his residence for a while to Damascus, but 
the course of events induced him to return to 
Samarra, where he built a magnihcent quarter of the 
town to which he asligned the name of Jafariyyn. At 
the conclusion of bis reign he gave way to e;xcesses, 
and was murdered in A.D. 861 by a Turkish soldier 
who had be^ bribed to this atrocious deed by the 
Khalifs own sAn. 

The parricide, hy name Muntasir, who succeeded 
to tho throne on the death of his father, lived hut five 
months to enjoy the reward of his infamy. His 
death in the same year, a.d. 861, was^ it is supposed, 
occasioned by poison. 

From this time onward, for a period of nearly 
four hundred yej^s, the history of the Baghdad 
Khalifat is a mere narration of intrigue and rebeUion. 
At first the Turkish soldiery obtained the upper 
hand, and cruelty, rapine, and lust were prev^ent 
throughout tlie empire.* A state of alfairs which 
lasted from a.d. 861 to 945, when the citizens of 
Baghdad seeing no oUter means of escape from their 
tyranny and lawlessness, secretly applied to .^ihmud 
ibn Buy ah, a successful nulitaty adventurer, to take 
possession of the capital of Islam. In response to 
this invitation, Ahmad, marching upon !^ghdad, 
obtained possession of the city without having to light 
a battle. These momeutous events oeciured in A.q, 
From that date onwards till A.t>. 1050, the 
ascendency of the House of Buy all was supreme. 
It is also noteworthy that at this period the Khalif 
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made a formal remmciation of Ina tempora{ dommions, 
remaiiiiog simply the Imam, or Spiritual head of the 
Fai^fuL At another time the Kamiathiana and the 
Fatimites gained such ascendency as to leave succesaire 
KbaUfs little more t han a shadow of sovereignty. 

But the end was drawing near. In the year 1050, 
the Turkish general of that ddy exercised at the 
court of the Khalif an almost unlimited authority. 
It chanced, however, that he had occasion to quit 
Baghdad for a while, to ojmose rebels who swarmed 
on everv side of the city. The KhalM' thought this a 
fevourable opportunity to get rid of his hated rival, 
and accordingly appealed for assistance to Tu^l 
Bey, the Saljukian Monarch of the Turks, Nothing 
loath the mlor of these hordes of plunderers appeared 
at the gates of Baghdad, which were thrown open 
to him, and m December, a,». 1050, he entered the 
city, which he occupied in force. It is true that riots 
occurred, but the power of tiie ^Ijuks was never 
seriously challengeo, and in due coarse the Khalif was 
forced to confirm Tugril Boy in the possession of all 
the kingdoms which the lattar bad snatched from the 
Muslim Empire. For little less than two hundred 
years these barbarians held sway more or less powerful, 
fording to the circmmstances of the hour. A channe. 
however, was at hand, ® 


lowaros tne close ol the twelfth century the 
Mongols under the terrible Jingliiij Khan commenced 
wilds of Asia, and soon overran 
Empire. In vain did the wf^k and 
feeble Klinhfs endeavour to stem the tide of ranine 

till, at length, Ilulakn Khan determined to make him* 
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self master of the whole of Western Asia. Sweeping 
down with immense hordes he soon appeared before 
the walls of Baghdad, and on 5th Bebmarf, A.D. 1258, 
the standard of the Mongols was planted on the 
towers of the city. The town was giren np to fire 
and slaughter, the Khalif Mustasitn then reigning, was 
thrown into prison? where he snbseqnently died, and 
the Abbaside dynasty ceased to exist alter a not 
wholly inglorious aoTerelgnty of five hundred yeara 


CHAPTER VI 


THE QRUSADEa A.D, 1095^1291 

It has beon well observed that “ the desire of visiting 
the plains in which celebrated events have occurred 
seemSi indeed, a curiosity too deeply imphinted in onr 
nature to belong to any particular time or condition 
of man; but the associations connected with the 
hallowed scene of Human Redemptipn were calculated 
to sanctif]? this feeling with peculiar interest, and 
rendered journeys to Jerusalem not uncommon in some 
of the earlier ages of Christianity.” 

This ardour for pilgrinwges was fostered and 
encouraged by the Church of Rome, which, turning to 
its own ends the general belief entertained in the 
tenth century as to the approaching end of the world, 
ni^ed its votaries not only to do penance for their sins, 
but to flock to Jerusalem as a meritorious act of piety 
calcula^ to bring down Divine blessings, The name 
of reli^ous zeal was further fanned and extended by 
the spirit of chivalry, which gave to the Middle Ages 
a splendour of glory and.renown such as has scarcely 
been surpassed in the annals of the world. In the 
tenth century the Holy City of Palestine was in the 
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bauds of the Saljukian Turks, uoiuinalLj acting under 
the authority of the Abbaaide Khali&. Uud^er the 
rale of these fanatical and cruel gorernors, the 
unhappy Christians were exposed to insult and 
oppression to a degree which stung to frenzy theii* oo- 
reli^onists throughout the leng^ and breadth of 
Christendom. ' 

This craving to ** do and dare ” was also materially 
increased by the ravages of the Fatimites and the Turks 
in the Byzantine dominions up to the outskirts of the 
mighty city of Censtantinople, ravages which led to an 
appeal from the Emperor to the Pope for that assist¬ 
ance without which it seemed probable that the Cross 
of Christianity would be laid low in the dust by the 
Crescent of Islam. It may be well Imagined that in 
such circumstances it needm hut a spark to produce a 
general conflagration. It chanced that the unquench¬ 
able flame of fanaticism was lit by the well-known 
Peter the Hermit, a poor gentleman of Picardy, who, 
forsaking the service of his feudal lord, Eustace de 
Bouillon, took refuge in the cloister, After a while 
he repaired as a pilgrim 4o the Holy Land, where he 
was shocked at the cruelties and profanations which 
he witnessed at every turn. Fired with enthusiasm, 
he conceived that he bad a mandate from Heaven to 
purge Jerusalem from its Muhammadan possessors, 
and he commenced a self-imposed mission to rouse the 
princes and peoples of the West to avenge the disgrace 
which Christendom was forced to suffer at the hands 
of the Muslims. The success which attended his 
efforts was little less than incredible. The Pojpe 
Borne sent him the all-powerful support of the 
Churdi; nobles and meo of wealth sold or mort- 
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gaged theii’ posseasioDs ; Lbe of all ranks from 
France, Italy, and Germany flocked to bis standard; 
while merchants repaired in numbers^ in the hope and 
expectation of lacrative trade. Further, men, women, 
and children mingled their enthusiasm with the stem 
and fieiy zea! of the warriors and soldiers of fortune. 
Indeed, oven criminals of the dedpest dye clamoured 
to be permitted to wash out their sing in the blood of 
the enemies of God. 

Towards the close of the year of grace 1095, a 
huge mass of seething humanity assembled round 
Peter the Hermit, on the eastern frontier of France, 
ready to hurl themselves under his direction and 
command against the Muslim forces of Asia. At the 
instance of Pope Urban IL, a holy token in red cloth 
(probably the origin of the Red Cross of St Gcoi^e) 
was assumed as an emblem, indicating that the 
enterprise was sacred and dedicated to the Cross of 
Christ. Such was the origin of the First Crusade, 

So large was this motley crew of fanatical 
enthusiasts, that it became necessary to separate 
thcpi into bands more moderate in size. The first 
division was placed under the command of a 
Burgundian knight, by name Goal tier, or Walter, but 
better known by his cognomen of “Sans-avoir," or 
the "Pauper." At the head of an advanced guard of 
a^ut 20,000 adventurers, this worthy proceeded 
through Hungary and Bulgaria towards Constanti¬ 
nople. But the conduct of the soldiers was as 
reckless as their condition was deplorable, and a 
wake of blood and rapine followed their line of 
raarch. The end could scarcely be iu doubt; and 
Jt IS recorded that a mere handful of his troops 
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('atficred round Walter as he marched into the Court 
of CoostaDtuiople. 

The second division of 40,000 persons of all ages 
and both sexes, under the command of Peter the 
Hermit himself, was scarcely more fortunate; for the 
excesses of the troops provoked liostilities from the 
inhabitants, and no less than 10,000 of the Crusaders 
are supposed to have perished by the way—while 
the rest> despoiled of their baggage, their money, and 
their arms, were little more than a wretched herd of 
fugitives. However, on reaching the capital they 
nrere joined by Walter and his few tatterdemalions. 
Again their insolence and Itcentiousness knew no 
bounds, and Peter the Hermit finding be had no 
power to control the excesses of his followers, 
who had now crossed over to Asia Minor, returned 
to Constantinople, and took no part in the straggles 
with the Muslim troops. The complete annihilation 
of the followers of*the Cross, of whom no more than 
3000 lived to proclaim the ditsaster which once again 
had befallen the hosts of the Cmsaders, betokened 
that the man of God had been wise in his generation 
when he withdrew from the scene of action. 

Still more distressing was the iate of the third 
division, consisting of about 15,000 Germans, under 
the command of a monk named GodeachaJ, whose 
excesses so inflamed the people of Hungary, through 
which he passed, that the Crusaders, unable to resist 
the angiy passions which had been aroused, were 
compelled by force to lay down their arms; which 
done, the populace fell npon jthe defenceless soldiers 
and slew them to a man. 

But the gross superstition, the licentious wicked- 
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QBsa, and tho miserable extirpation of tbeae ianatical 
hordes all sink into insigruficance as compared with 
the conduct and fate of the fourth and last division. 
From Fiance, from the Rhenish Provinces, and 
Flanders, as well as from the British Isles, a soothing 
mass issued forth, composed of the refuse and scum 
of all these nations. First of &11, these merciless 
rapscallions attacked the Jews of the Rhine and 
Moselle, and thousands were massacred, while others, 
to escape the fate of their co-religionists, cast them¬ 
selves, their wives, and their childrenf into the dames 
or the water. Sated with murder and spoliation, 
the ruffians pursued their march from the Bhine to 
the Danube, but only to encounter annihilation at the 
hands of the Hungarians. So dreadful indeed was 
the carnage, that the river was choked with putrefying 
corpses, and its waters dyed with the blood of the 
slain. 

This picture of death and destruction is relieved 
by none of the higher qualities of rebgious zeal and 
martial emulation—in a sentence, the offscourings of 
Europe to tho number of perhaps 250,000 mffianji, 
mostly of the lowest class, were swept off the face of 
the eaHh—and happily, perchance, for mankind, their 
place knew them no more {a.o. 1006). 

However, a change was at hand. Hitherto, as 
already explmned, the advanced guards of the Cm- 
saders had been men of tho lowest rank, and with a 
degraded past; bat the scene now (a.d. 1097 ) changes, 
and the cMvalt^ of Europe at this time opens to viW, 
As in the ^st instance, t^e Crusaders were separated 
into four divisions; the first, composed of the nobility 
of the Kbenish provinces and the northern parts of 
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Germany, ranged tliemselvee, to the number of about 
10,000 cavalry and 80,000 foot, under the leaderahip 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, Bake of Brabant. The second 
tlivision, comprising the chivalry of central and 
northern France, the British Isles, NormaudY, and 
Flanders, assemblei^ under tbe command of the Oonnts 
of Yermandois and Ghartrea, the two Roberts 
respectively of Normandy and Flanders, and Eustace, 
Count of Boulogne; their number was large, but is not 
accurately recorded. Tbe third army, composed of 
southern Italiaifs, under Bohemond the Norman, and 
his cousin Tancr^ formed an army of 10,000 horse 
anil 20,000 foot. The fourth and last division served 
under the command of the Count of Toulouse, from the 
south of France; composed originally of Provencals, 
it was so largely augmented on ita inarch by soldiers 
from northern Italy that its numbers eventually 
amounted to 100;000 souls. For many months this 
crowd of w^arrtors Itcgered on the confines of the By 2 an- 
tine capital, while their leaders wore listening with 
varied degrees of satisfaction and dislike to the 
seductive wiles of tlib Emperor Alexius, who 
at that time sat upon the throne of Constantmople. 
The first operations of the Crusaders, who had been 
,joined by the motley remnants of the earlier hordes, 
including the renowned Peter the Hermit, were 
directed against Nicsea, a town situated on a fertile 
plain on the direct route to Jerusalem. After a 
lengthened siege, the city fell into their hands—a 
victory which wiis shortly followed, after a mo^ 
terrific straggle, by the capture of Doiylsuni, aljout 
fifty miles from tbe former city. On this occasion an 
immense spoil, consisting of gold and silver, arms 
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and apparel, war liorsea, camels, and other beasts of 
burden, fell into the hands of the Crusaders on their 
defeat of the Tnrkiah hosts who owed obedience to 
the Sultan SulaimaiL 

The Christian troops now pursued their way 
unchecked towards the territories of Syria; but so 
incomplete wore their arrangements, and so terrible 
their sufferings, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
they emoted from the passes into open conntry. 

At this juncture a serious difference arose between 
Counts Baldwin and Tancred, wffich caused the 
former to desert his confederates and seek his own 
fortune in the eastern regions of Armenia and 
Mesi^tamia. To this circumstance is due the 
foundation of Edesaa, the first Latin principality in 
the East, which Baldwin brought into subjection 
and emancipation from the Mnalim yoke (a.d. 
1007), , 

Meanwhile the main body of the Crusaders had 
^vanced to Antioch, then in possession of a 
Saljnkion prince, supported by a garrison of about 
10,000 horse and 20,000 infantry. But famine and 
^stilence made such terrible ravages amongst the 
Christian host, that at the end of the third month of 
the dege (autumn of a,d. 1097) their cavabr, which 
at the first was supposed to have numbered 30,000 
mces, had been dimmishod to no more than 2000. 
& piteous was the condition of the Crusaders that 
desertions occurred daily, amidst alike the mighty 
pnnecs m the humbie soldiers. Still the Christians 
held their own, in a maasuro consequent upon the 
genius and valour of the Duke of Brabant, till the 
treachery of Finiz, an apostate Norman who had 
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taken service under the Turka^ secured the success of 
the besiegers, who, admitted by the traitor into the 
citadel, massacred the Saracen garrison with relentless 
vengeance. Still, however, a band of Muslim reftjgees 
declined to surrender, and desperately maintained a 
protracted resistance (a.d. 1098). The sovereign of 
Persia^ alarmed, as'well he might be, at the success of 
the Christian arms, joined the Turkish States in union 
against the invaders. Once more famine and distreas 
overtook the Crusaders, but fortune was fickle t the 
imposture of a priest of Marseille^ Peter Barthelemy 
by name, who professed to have discovered the spear¬ 
head which pierced the side of the Crucified Kecieemer, 
lent to tho arms of Kurope the aU-pow'erful aid of 
BuperstitioD. The effect was electrical, and the fortune 
of war began to incline to the side of the fanatical 
Crusaders, who, strange as it may read, deemed it 
fitting at this time to send Pater the Hepmt as an 
ambassador to tile Turkish generals, enjoining upon 
thorn and their followers the choice of destruction or 
conversion to the faith of Christ 1 Eefuaal was of 
course the answer to tiiis sin^ar message; so the 
fight was renewed, and, incredible as it may seem, a 
band of 200 Latin horsemen, supported by an 
unwieldy array of dismounted knights and men-at- 
arms, charged and routed the thousands who had 
mustered under the ensign of Islam t Antioch 
capitulated, and tho banner of St George fioa^d 
triumphant over the battlements of the Syrian 
citadel (a.I). 1098). 

Relieved of the pressuje of war, the Crusaders 
now commenced to quarrel amongst themselves, 
while famine and pestilence once again trod in the 
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footsteps of improvidence and want of thought. So 
terrible indeed were the distresses which the hosts 
of Christendom underwent, that no fewer than 
100,000 persons are supposed to have perished; and 
alas, be it smd, the sool-siekoning charge of cnnnibal- 
ism was written in lurid letters of Bham e across the 
annals of the First Crusade. ^ 

Thus it happened, that oat of the enormous host 
of little less than 700,000 souls who had started for 
the sacred war, no more than 1500 cavalry and 
20,000 foot soldiers, with a number of unartned 
pilgrims and camp-followers, could be mustered and 
gathered together to snatch Jerusalem from the grasp 
of the Muslims, In the smnnier of the year ”1099 
these sturdy enthusiasts arrived before the Holy City, 
and we are told that “The proud noble^ the fierce 
soldier, and the lowly pilgrim, confessed their 
common uoworth!ness even to look upon the scene 
which had witnessed the sufferings'of the Redeemer 
of Mankind; and the whole armed uiultitudOj as with 
one impulse, sinking on their knees^ prostrated them¬ 
selves and poured out their tears over the consecrated 
soil” 

The first assault was unsuccessful, but the attack 
w’as renewed with a redoubled ardour which nothing 
could resist; history records that oti the memorable 
loth of July A.D. 1099, the strength and might of the 
Mi^tupiaa defenders qimled before the iron chivalry 
of Christendom, and the sacred citv fell into the hands 
of the champions of the Cross, 'fhen followed most 
revolting Boenes of fana^pal cruelly, resulting in the 
indiscrumnate slaughter of countless thousands of 
Muslim men, women, and children. So great indeed 
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was the nmssacre that, in a public letter to the Pope, 
the leader of the ChristiaD forces boasted that in the 
magnificent mosque which the Kbalif Omar had four 
hundred and fifty years since erected on the site of 
the Temple of Solomon, they rode up to the horses' 
knees in the blood ^of the Saracens! Then followed 
a reaction, and, weary with slaughter, the Christian 
warriors laid aside their arms and repaired in "sack¬ 
cloth and ashes ” to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
to atone for their sins and offences, and make inter- 
cession with the* god of battles I This done, however, 
they at once betook themselves to the more congenial 
occupation of mnrder and rapine: the Jews were 
burned alive in their synagogues; the Muslim^ 
dragged forth from their recesses and hiding-places, 
were remorselessly bntchered — and the city, turned 
into human shambles, became a wreck and min. In 
the midst of this a^eue of license and unhallowed fiiry, 
Peter the Hermit was brought forward to receive at 
the hands of the grateful multitude the ovation due bo 
such a chosen instrument of the Almighty Lord of 
heaven and earth 1 Godirey of Bouillon was chosen 
" Defender of the tomb of Cnrist"; arrangements were 
made for the governance of the new kingdom thus 
acquired by the martial prowess of the Christian hosts, 
and the sun of the Pirst Crusade passed below the 
horizon in a halo of splendour and renown. 

The Latin princes at once commenced the task of 
consolidating tneir possessions^ and the towns of Acre 
(a.d. 1104), Sidon ^a.d. lllfi), and Tyre (a.d. 1124|, 
fell a prey to their attacks. The latter town was 
erected into an Archbishopric, and the Christian 
kin^om at tins time attained llie zenith of its great^ 
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ness. About tlus time the union of zealoon ©nthusi- 
asm and martial ardour gave birth to the two famous 
Orders of St John, and the Temple of Solomon. The 
former of these was merely a charitable institution 
designed to help the sick and needy amongst the 
plgnma who repaired to the Holyi-City ; and its chiefs, 
bmding themselves under triple laws of obedienoe, 
chanty and poverty, received m a.d, 1113 recognition 
from Pope Paschal IL, who invested the fraternity 
with many valuable privileges. But by degrees the 
revenues of the order being more than sufScient for 
the requirements of charity, began to accumulate, till 
at length it was determined to devote the surpins 
mcome to the defences of the State, 

I of the Temple of Solomon, founded at 

a later date (A.n. 1127), was instituted for the purpose 
of defending the roads to the Holy City from the 
incurspns of the predatory band§ with which they 
were infested. Both Orders established tbemselvei 
in ue course, in London; the first mentioned 
(genemlJy known as Hospitallers) in Clorkenwell and 
the mtter (commonly termeit Templars) in Holbom, 

* . couree of events now centres, as regards 
interest, in the fall of Edessa (a.p. 1145), whicli was 
raptured by the Turkish Emir of Aleppo. Stung to 
fu^ by the loss of this outpost of the Latin Empire, 
moved by the frenzied exhortations of St 
Beruanh Ablmt of Clairvaux, Western Christendom 
biuiners of the Second Crusade, 

Conrad So a mighty host, said to 

enormous total of a million of souls, 
marched forth to do battle for the Cross in the 
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Land against the warriors of the Crescent 1 Begnn in 
pomp and glory, the Second Crusade was finianed in 
shame and humiliation, and in ad, 1149 a shattered 
and disorganised remnant returned to Europe without 
havmg accomplished the object of their enterpnse. 
Assistance being impossible, the guardians of the Holy 
Sepulchre were left to sustain els beat they conld the 
attacks of the Muslim arms with which they were 
continuously assailed. 

The narrative now passes on to the year 1173, 
when the famous Kunlish chieftain Salah-uddin— 
better known as Saladio'—rose to power and might, 
and established his dynasty in Egypt, from the 
sovereignty of which country he had ousted the 
Fatimite Khalifsi, As long els 8aladin was occupied 
in establishing his anthority over Egypt and Syria, 
the peace of the Latin Kingdom had not been 
disturbed by Muslim incursions; but in a.d. 1186 the 
two races came into conflict, and the first-fruits 
of victory fell to the Muslims, who (a.d. 1187) 
captured the important Castle of Tiberias. On this 
occasion the conqueror Vas rnthless, and the entire 
Christian army was massacred—alike leaders as men; 
nor did the celebrated Order of St John of Jerusalem 
fare better, for to a man these devoted champions of 
the Cross—two hundred and thirty in number—were 
murdered in cold blood J 

Saladin at once proceeded to Jerusalem, which 
city, on the -nd October, ad, 1187, feU into the hands 
of the Muslims, and once again the great mosque of 
Omar, which had been eon verted into a Christian 
church, passed into the possession of the Muhammadan 
conquerors. The golden Cross was hiken down, and 
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the Crea^nt proclaimed to the world that, at any rate 
at this junctnro, the powers of Christiati w^ora 
had been no match for the sbdl and braTery of the 
sons of Prophet. This event, followed as it 
was by the fall of other cities in Palestine, filled 
the Lhristendom ctf Europe witlv unspeakable race ■ 
rehgjous enthusiasm burned to recover the Holy Citv 
fivin the grasp of the Muslims, and in the vear of eraice 
1189 troops of warriors flocked from all parts and all 
co^tries to the standard of the Cross. The Third 
Ums^e had indeed, already commented, inasmuch as 
popular enthusiasm bad outrun the more dilatoir 
movements of the great sovereigns of the West The 
hairless town of Acre, than held by the l^fuBlims, was 
tJCSieged; but successfully resisted for do less than 
wo years the attacks ol the hordes of soldiers who 
had nished to avenge the fall of Jerusalem. However 
monarchs of Permany, Emnce! 

knnil rt Cmsaders; and as is well 

Tw S' Coeur-de-Lion himself proceeded to 

the Holy Land as a war?ior of the Gross. The 

of 5m EupHri, ‘i'^sperate; but the arrival 

^inspired tlie 
Criders wia renewed ener^; and in a.d. 1191 

^Udinw^ forced to give the order for capitula¬ 
tion, A ransom W'as imposed, but, whether from 
reluctance or inability, it was left unpaid, whereuiSjn 

were led out of the town and slaughtered in cold 

.v^tan 

The capture of Acre was regarded by the 
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Chriatians as ad angary for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre; but destiny willed otherwise. The first 
blow to the Crusaders was the withdrswat of the King 
of France, and the return of that monarch to his own 
land; the brunt of the war then fell upon the valiant 
Cojur-de- Lion—th^ ‘ Lion-hearted " Plantagenet—who 
on the 7th Seph 1191 achieved a notable victory over 
Saladin, near Azotua, probably the most severe defeat 
that veteran Muslim chief had ever sustained. There¬ 
upon the Crusaders advanced towards Jerusalem; but 
at this critical juncture the English monarch resolved to 
withdraw his powerful assistance, and return to Eng¬ 
land. This fetal decision spread dismay amongst the 
Christians, und joy in the ranks of the Muslimsi, who, ted 
by Saladin, at once invested Jaffa: fired Hith wrathful 
indignation, King Richard,thereupon,tume<l back with 
a handful of followers, and performing prodigies of 
valour, relieved the town. A truce followed this heroic 
action on the part'of the greatest hero of the times, 
and Christian pilgrims ivere allowed free access to 
the holy places of Jerusalem. Thus ended the Third 
Crusade (a.d. 1192), in » gloaming of disappointment 
that the recapture of the sacred city had not been 
achieved. Still, much had been performed, and, at 
any rate for a while, the tide of Muslim conquest 
was arrested. 

King Richard returned to his own land in a halo 
of glory and renown. So great indeed was the 
repute of his prowess, that, on the authority of 
Gibbon the hiatoriaD, “his tremendous name was 
employed by Syrian mother^ to silence their infant^; 
and if any horse suddenly staried from the way, his 
rifier was wont to exclaim, *lJ0Ht thou think King 
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Uichattl is in the bush ? ’" SalafUn only survived the 
treaty with the Phuitagenet a few months (a,d. 1193). 

Paping by the comparatively unimportant German 
Urusade of a.d. H95, history records that in a.». 1200 
Poi^ Iimocent fll. conceived the design of aeam 
arming Europe against the Saracens. He was ably 
seconded by the vehement exhortations of a priest 
Mmed Foidqpes, of Neiully, near Paris, who kindled a 
name of religious enthusiasm throughout Flanders and 
France. Numeroua difficulties^ however, arose, and 
It was not till A.U. 1202 that the Fourth Crusade 
s^ed on its errand of u-ar. Assisted by the Doge of 
\eaice--the iamous Dandolo, then in his ninety-third 
year--;Whose help had been enlisted on the side of the 
Christians by the promise that any conquests were to 
be shared with the Republic, the Crusaders mustered 
m force; perplexities, however, surrounded them on 
all Bide^ notably as regards the intrigues which were 
at the tune m^ng in the Byzantide Empire, So it 
chanced that tiie pious zeal of the Christian warriors 
was expended, not in an effort to snatdi the Holy Land 
from t^e grasp of the Muslimconqueror, but in a fruit¬ 
less attempt to recover the proud cityof Constantinonle 

Impcnid capital. The town, after a struggle of two 
ye^s, fell into the hands of the Latins (a.d. 12041 
who sought to impose their creed upon the Greek 
Church which at that date flourished in the Imperial 
city, hor sixty years the dispute raged as to the 
of the Eoetoro Emphl; bu?!he 
&mts of the war were no more than the gates ami 

of’ConstantinopIe, uSch were 
sent to Palestine as trophies of the Fourth Cnmde, 
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Disputes continued to arise between the Christians 
at Jerusalem and the Muslims, culminating in an 
appeal made hy Pope Innocent HL to the monarchy 
of Christendom, with the object of arming Europe 
anew against the warriors of Eastern lands. Thus in 
A.D. 1213 commenced the fifth Crusade, composed of 
three expeditions - the first consisting principatlj of 
Hungarians under their King Andrew; the second 
composed of Germans, Italians^ French, and English 
nobles; and the third led by the Emperor Frederic II. 
of Germany in.person. After desultory and incon¬ 
clusive struggles, it was resolved to change the scene 
of warfare from Syria to Egypt, and in a.d. 1218 the 
town of Damietta, at the mouth of the Nile, w*as made 
the first object of attack. The siege was long, and 
the defence obstinate; so that when, at length, in A.n. 
1213, the assailants succeeded in forcing their way 
into the city, nine-tenths of the inbt^itants had 

E erished from disuse and hunger, and few remained 
ut the dead and dying. The Muslims, now greatly 
alarmed, were prepai'cd to negotiate terms of with¬ 
drawal from the Holy Land, on condition that the 
Crusaders should evacuate Egypt. The compromise 
was, however, rejected, and in the following year (a.d. 
1220) the CliiistlaD forces began an advance to Cairo. 
It so happened that at this time the Nile commenced 
to rise, and the Crusaders, finding themselves enclosed 
on all sides by the waters of the river, and surrounded 
by the hosts of the infidels, were compelled to purchase 
an inglorious peace by the surrender of Damietta. It 
was left to the zeal and energy of the Emperor Fredertc 
IJL to redeem the crusade from an ignominious failure. 
Despite the hostility of the Pope, Honorius TTT. , and 
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Je half-heart^ support of many of the knights whom 
tbe papal denunoation had seduced from their 
allegiance, the Emperor took the field, and aucoeeded 
m uaposmg terms uj»n the Muslims under which 
free a^ss ^ the Holy City, together with the 
possession of Bethlehem, Nazareth, and other pUnpe 
was restored to the Christiaos. " On these Imes a 
pea^for ten years was ooncluded with the Saracens. 

The departure of the Emperor Frederic for 
Europe was followed by dissensions, and, to add to 
tne imafortune, mvil war arose (a.r 1230) in the 
Holv Land, which led to aggressions on the part of 
the Sheens: ^ttm indeed became so serious as 
regards the Christian rights in Palestine, that 
m^nros were taken to defend their interests: but 
while quarrels and bickerings were of daily occurrence 
amongst the peoples of Christendom, the Sultan of 
^pt threw down the gauntlet, and expelled the 
lyunstians from Palestine {a.d. 1237). 

The news of this event roused the martial ardour 
robgiOM enthusiasm of Western chivalry in 
Europe^ and the nobles of France and Enriand 
^olved to proceed on a Sixth Crusade to the Holv 

the”Lld*°' 3 ^?- Fj^ench warriors were first in 
the field, ^iueved some successes at Askalon and 
the neighbourhood of Damascus; but a subsequent 

tlmwi di^eartened the French leaders 

Umt they returned to Europe (a.d. 1239). After this 
a^rtive result, the English troops landed at Acre, 
under the wminand of Eichard, Earl of Cornw^ 
toother of He^ IH.^ accompanied by the flower of 
Eughsh chivahy. The presence of this chfe^ 
appears to have struck the Muslims with terror,^ 
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on iiis a.d'^nce to Jaffa the latter hastened to 
negotiate with him with a result that he succeeded 
in wresting from the Saracens the ceasion of the 
sacred city of Jerusalem, and of a large tract of land 
which had formerly been incorporated in the Latin 
dominions (a.d. 123^). 

About this date the Latin Kingdom was deso¬ 
lated by an irruption of barbarians from Tartaiy, 
and little more than the single fortress of Acre 
remained in possession of the Christians in Palestine, 
white the raioed defences of Jerusalem had been 
unable to sustain the attacks of the Muslims. Thus it 
chanced^ that in a-d. 1242 the Holy Sepulchre again 
passed into the possession of the Crescent. These 
erents imposed upon Christendom the necessity of 
a Seventh Crnaade. No less a perio<l than five 
years was consumed in making arrangementa for 
this enterpri^, the whole burden of which fell 
upon the chivalry of France and Eingland. In 
A.D. 1248 the army, under the orders of Louis 
IX., departed from the shores of Cyprus in a fleet 
of eighteen hundred voxels. This huge arrav of 
^ ships transporteci about 2S00 knights, 6000 mcn-at- 
anna and from 50,000 to 100,000 foot soldiers. 
Their destination was Damietta. On reaching the 
city, the fleet was overtaken by a storm which 
wrought havoc and ruin — nor was this the only 
misfortime, for on reaching the coast they were 
distressed to find the Muslims drawn up in battle 
array re^y to hurl themselves upon their Christian 
Mverearies ere ever they, touched the shorsL* 
Nothing daunted, the gallant-hearted monarch 
leapt into the waves breast high, followed by the 

* L 
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foremost warriors of his army—an act of daring 
which spread such coDstemation amongst the bar' 
bar tans that they flew, panic-stricken, and Damietta 
fell a prize to the resolute boldness of the Crusaders 
(A.p. 1249), who occupied the city and awaited the 
arriral of the scattered armament^ 

It soon, however, became apparent that a transient 
panic had delivered Damietta into the hands of the 
Christian army, which now found itself besieged in 
the town thus recently captured. Nor were the 
tronbies of the hour lessened Ijy the hcenfioiis 
excesses and disorder which disgraced and enfeebled 
the hosts of Christendom. The arrival, however, of 
reinforcements enabled the Crusaders to make an 
advance to Cairo; but this led to the isolation 
of various detachments, which, separated from the 
main body of the army, fell an easy prey bo their 
active and ever watchful advers^ea On liursting 
into the town of Mansaura, tho Crusaders were soon 
surrounded by a surging mass of Muslim warriors, 
who wrought havoc in every directioa But the 
terrible condition of the followers of the Cross was 
rendered! worse by the attacks of famine and pesti¬ 
lence, and ere the waning months of the year 1250 hml 
passcil away, upwards of 30,000 warriors lay festering 
on the sands; while, to crown all, the lion-hearted 
1 from disease and wounds, fell into 

hands of the victorious followers of the Prophet. 
After a while the French monarch was ransomed, 
and prweeded at once to Palestine, where he remaineii 
for no less a period tliar four years, spent tn persever¬ 
ing efforts to add to the strength and improve the 
condition of the various citadels which yet remained 
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in possBssion of tli6 X«u.tiii Kingdom. Howover, bT 
dognoos tbo bnllc of Ins troopB pctuniod to EnropOj 
and tbo royal warrior found that his train consisted 
ere long of no more than about 4000 soldiers, albeit 
all men of steel, determined to " do or die " with their 
brave leader and self-sacrificing monarch. In these 
circumstances, finding himself powerless for good, he 
eventually determined to return to his own kingdom, 
and in A.n. 1254 reached his native land. Thus 
ended^the Seventh Orusado—its only legacy regret for 
ambitions unacHSeved, and remorse for the sacrifice 
of the beat blood of France- 

Scarcely hafl the French long taken his departure 
from Palestine than dissensions began to arise 
between tlio various cominiinitieB which were eom- 
prised within the Latin Kingdom. The Venetians 
quaiTolled with the Genoese, and both states were at 
enmitywiththePiians. Worsethanthis^thcreligious 
chivalry of the Hospitallers was in deadly oppo^tion 
to the Knights of the Temple, and so bitter was the 
feurl that a war of extomiination seemed inevitable 
(a-d. 1250). • 

Thus matters seethed for a period of four years, 
when (xV.D. 1263) an irruption of tlie Mamelukes of 
E^t rendered it necessary to set aside all bickerings 
and animosities amongst thoChristtans, in order toshow 
a bold and united front to the enemy. All the efforts 
of the followers of the Cross were, however, unavail¬ 
ing, and Cffisarea, Laodicea, ijaffa, and many maritime 
fortresses fell into the possession of the Mamelukes,' 
The cup of bitterness was, iP may be well supposed, 
drained to the dregs when the famous city of Antioch 
surrendered without a blow {A.n. 1268); a crushing 
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calamity which involved the mas^re of thouaands 
tipon thousands of Christians, while, of thoM who 
sirvivod. no less than 100,000 were sold into slaverv. 

The intelligence of this appalling catAStropbo 
aroused the indignation of Christendom ; but it was 
reserved to England to take the 4ead in the Eighth 
Cmsade A small bnt determined band of warriors 
set out in a.o, 1270 for Acre, under the cominand of 
Prince Edward, the future monapjh of England : tos 
gallant prince was accompanied by the no less 
enthusiastic Consort Eleanor, and his kinsman Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, At the outset, success 
attended the efforts of the gallant Plantagcnet; and 
the capture of Nazareth, with the mdiscnmmate 
slatigliter of its inhabitants, betokened that the 
fanatical cruelty of the Crescent found a reflex in the 
no less savage ferocity of the Cross, At this juncture, 
however, the English troops bcga^ to fall victims to 
the deadly attacks of the Syrian climate, and Pnnce 
Edward was himself prostrated on a bed of sickness. 
While thus helpless and incapacitated for active war^ 
fare, an assassin found an opportunity to goin admis¬ 
sion to the royal tent, and, seizing a favourable 
chance, sprang forwanl and aimed a blow at the 
unsuspecting prince. The latter after a brief struggle 
felled the would-be murderer to the ground, but not 
before he liad himself received a scratch with the 
dagger; the weapon being poisoned, the legend arose 
that Queen Eleanor herself saved the life of her 
royal husband by the simple bnt dangerous expedient 
of sucking the wound, * 

In the end a truce was concluded for ten years, 
and Edward, after a stay in the Holy Land of about 
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fourteeti months, bade adieu to the Syrian shores 
(a.d. 1272). Pope Gregory X. endeavoured, but in 
vain, to arouse the interest of Europe in the continua¬ 
tion of the struggle; and the Eighth Crusade was 
destined to be the last of the heroic efforts made by 
Christeudom to wiest the Holy Land from the grasp 
of the Muslims. 

Tt only remains to add, that the I^atin Kingdom, 
thus left to its own resources, was utterly unable to 
cope with the swarms of Musulnmn fanatics, who, 
taking advantage of some indiscretions on the part of 
the Christiana, attacked them with a severity which 
knew no bounds, although the ten years’ truce was 
still running its course. Tripoli fell in A.D. 1289—a 
disaster which, however, paled into insignificance 
before the overwhelming cammity of the capture of 
Acre (a.d, 1291). The defence was heroic, and the 
efforts of the Hospitallers and Templars, who were 
annihilated almost to a man, was worthy of their great 
name and magnificent courage; but the result, 
though delayed, could not be averted, and the catas¬ 
trophe which left the Htily Land in the undisputed 

E osaession of the Muslims cost the Christians the 
ves of no less than 60,000 heroes. So the Crusades^ 
in spite of fiillure and defeat, closed in the sunset of 
splendour and renown. Nor can it be denied that, 
even after a lapse of seven centuries, the very name 
conjures up visions of su^rb heroism and unmatched 
eoal for tlie faith of Christendom; while the crimes 
and offences of these Knights of the Cross are blott^ 
from the memories of m as kind, who dweU rather 
upon deeds of prowess and efforts of gallantry, which 
have never been surpassed in the annals of fame. 
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MUSLIM DYWASTLISS AT CORHOYA AND GKANADA IN SrAIN 
A.D. 756*1610 

In the middle of the eighth centotyt when the dynasty 
of the Omaiyad Khallf came to an end, the nice 
were, as already narrated, almost esterminated Ijy the 
conquering Abbasides. However, j^me member of the 
deposed family, by name Abdur R ahman , escaped 
massacre, and fleeing for his life in company with his 
infant son, reached Africa, where he was joined by the 
few of his kin who survived the perils of the time. 
After wandering for five years, passed in planning Jin«l 
scheming how best to achieve position and repntation, 
he at len^h fonnd an opportunity of gaining influence 
amidst the peoples in Spain, who were to some 
de^ce prefMired to espouse the Omaiyad cause, 
Sailing for that country in September, A. D. 755, he at 
once secured a large following, ready to obey his 
orders and support his designs. Time, liowcver, was 
needed to consolidate his,power und recruit his forces. 
In the follomng year (a.d. 756) he found himself able 
to start on his enterprise. On landing he received the 
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homage of Seville and other towns, and prepared to 
march on CordovSi where he encountered but feeble 
resistance, and entered the city in triumph as a victor. 
Such wa<; his energy, tliat ere the lapse of a few 
months the Muhammadans of Spain generally sub¬ 
mitted to his rule,«and the Omailyad dynasty became 
established in that country. 

A man of boundless enei^, prompt in action, and 
swift in punishment, Abdur Eahman was able to retain 
the power he hatl secured. The Abbastde Khalif, 
however, was net disposed to let the Muslim domains 
in Spain slip from his grasp without a struggle, and 
in due course an army was sent to reduce the rebels 
to obedience. The campaign was fierce, and victory 
alternated; but in the end the Abbasides were 
completely routed, and the heads of their leaders sent 
in sacks as a present to the Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful at Mecca. “ Thank God! there is a sea between 
that man and me?” was the involuntary exclamation 
of the Khalif as he saw the contents of the bags. 

Then followed a series of successes, Toledo 
consented to a peace, artl delivered up her chieftains 
—as it transpired—to humiliation and death. The 
assassination of a leading hostile chief secured quiet 
for a while; but the rebellion of the Berbers gave 
more seriou.s cause for alarm, as not only were they 
powerful adversaries in themselves, but they entered 
into alliance with others, little less powerful than 
themselves, and the' combination was dangerous, 
Intrigue came to Abdur Ealiman’s aid, and dissalfeo- 
tion led to desertion in the ?p.nks of his enemies: 8o*it 
was that, in the fulness of time, the Muslim troops 
fell upon the multitude as they fled before them. 
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anfl upwards of 36,000 corpses testified to the grim 
fury of the releptless Omaiyad, 

Ifo less than ten years was consomed in these 
struggles for power ; but in the end Abdur Rahman 
was completely Tietorioas, and thenceforward no one 
dared cross swords with the all-potent Sovereign of 
Cordova. The sunset of life, however, was not 
destined to be bright and unclouded. Deserted by 
his friends, hated, though dreaded by his enemies, he 
sat on the throne of luarm and unrest. Fearful of 
the. populace, he did not dare trust himself unguarded 
in the capital of the empire which he had founded : 
so 40,000 African aoldieirs formed a body-guard 
of a tyrant “suspicious of every one^ wrapped in 
gloomy thoughts, and distracted by bloody memories," 
Thus it happened that after a reign of thirty- 
two years be pa^ed away,“a detested tyi-ant, upheld 
in his blood-stained throne only by the swords of 
mercenaries, whose loyalty was ptln^hased by gold." 

On the father’s death, in a.d. 788, his son His- 
ham I. succeeded to this heritage of blood. The new 
ruler was a man of a quite cantraiy disposition, being 
peaceable, quiet, and humane. On his accession an 
astrologer predicted that he had but eight years to 
live. A fatalist. Hi sham became imbued with this 
idea^ and determined that the short period assigned 
him in this world, should be devoted to a preparation 
for rile next. Numerous were his charities and deeds 
of pious benevolence: he visited the sick, he relieved 
the destitute, and many were his acts of kindness and 
pity. An ardent enthusiast in matters of religion, he 
by no means neglected affairs of State, and did not 
shnnk from leading his armies against the enemies 
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of his empire. The character of the man maj be 
gathered from the circumstance that, though he was 
devotedly fond of hunting, yet when he was told by 
carping critics that the magnificent bridge which be 
built at Cordova was only created in the interests 
of liis favourite pastime, he vowed, and kept to his 
vow, that he would never cross it. After a peaceful 
reign, the ^eat prince p^issed away in all the odour 
of sanctity in a.d. 796. 

The new Sultan, by name Hakam, was a light¬ 
hearted, merry-apuled young cavalier, taking life easy 
and extracting as muefi enjoyment therefrom as was 
in his pow'er. Himself indifferent to religion, the 
religious devotees of the nation and students of Islam 
again and ^in stirred up the populace to strife. 
The rebellion w'^as quenched, but the plague of 
fanaticism subdued in one place broke out in another. 
These events carry the narrative to a.d, 806, when 
the massacre of tne nobles of Toledo, who rose in 
revolt and were killed to a man, kept religious ardour 
within bounds. The spirit of sedition, however, w’as not 
dead, and after an interval of seven years a serious 
outbreak ocemred, directed in some measure against 
Hakam, who would not pretend to an asoeticism which 
he did not feel, but principally aimed agaimst his 
body-guard of negroes, who not understanding and 
being unable to speak Arabic, maintained, of course, 
an enforced silence, which acquired for them their 
nickname of “Mutes." * A casual street disturbance 
gave the signal for the rush of a motley but inflamed 
crowd to the palace of the Sultan. The occasion 
was alarming, but nothing daunted, the crafty 
sovereign despatched a force of cavalry to a suburb 
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of the city, which they set in flnmeH* Thereupon the 
people rasherf in terror to save therr homes and 
families from destruction, but met an army ready to 
attack them in the &ont, while troops in the rear 
added to their discomfiture: the terrible “ Mutes ” 
cut them down by hundreds, the citadel reekefl 
with massacre. The rictoiy was not, however, 
pressed home, but no leas than twenty-five thousand 
of his subjects had. to seek in exile a security which 
couJd not be possible for them after they had cost in 
their lot with rebellion, 

Sultan Hakam died a,ij, 822 after a troublous 
reign of twonty-aix years, and left the kingdom in 
comparative tmnquJllity to his son Abdur Kahman II, 
The new monarch at once set himself to beautify 
Cordova in every dii-ection. till at length in magnificence 
and splendour it rivalled tijc great city of Baghdad. 
For no less tlian thirty years he devoted himself to a 
life of luxury and pleasure; but, arflidst all his gaieties, 
he ha<l to encounter trouble in a rlirection where it 
might (east have Ifsen expected. Singular -as it may 
^em a spirit of n^'tyrdern rose up amidst the 
Chnstian communities throughout the empire, and 
young men and maidens, old men and children, vied 
mth one another to die the death of the righteous. 
The decease of the easy-going Abdur Bahman in a.d. 
862, and the accession of his austere and bigoted son 
Muhamnwfl, led to severe measures; however, it was 
not tiU the execution of the'Monk Eu logins in a.X). 
8i>9, that the movement faded into oblivion, and the 
V^nr^tian martyrs cen-sed to be a danger to the State. 

On the death of Muhammatf in a.u. 886, hia son 
Mundhtr reigned for two years with energy and rigour, 
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but liis assasainatioTi in a.i>. 888 led to the accession of 
his brother Abdalkb, wbo had instigated the murder. 
Daring the period of twenty-fonr years that this 
prince sat on the throne, Jawleasneas and intarigne 
stalked unchecked throughout the land, and anarchy 
and desolation overtook every province of the empire. 
However, the new Saltan Abdur Eahman III., ivho 
succeeded in a.d. 912, was a man of very different 
calibre from his grandEither Abdullah. Young, 
energetic, and popui^, he let it be understood at the 
commencement S'f Ids reign that there would be no 
dallying with rebellion, and no trifling with lawless¬ 
ness. Nevertheless, despite all his vigorous efforts, 
which were in the long run invariably successful, no 
less than eighteen years elapsef.! before the country 
was restored to a condition of peace and tranquillity. 
The Sultan, however, harl to contend with most 
vigorous opposition on the part of the Chrisdima in 
the south of Spainr who at one time (a.d. 939) became 
so powerful as to inflict a signal defeat upon the 
Moorish troops, of whom upwards of 60,000 were 
said to have been left slatn upon the field of battle. 
Still Abdur Kahinan retrieved his position, anil at 
his death in a.d. 961 lie left his kingdom in the 
highest state of prosperity. Cordova, the capital of 
the empire, was indeed one of the finest cities of the 
woi'Id. To quote the quaint language of an Arab 
writer, Cortlova is the Bride of Andalusia, To her 
belong all the beauty afid the ornaments that delight 
the eye or ilozzle the sight. Her long Une of Sultans 
form her crown of glory; hqy necklace is strung with 
the pearls which her poets have gathered from the 
ocean of language; her dress is of the bnutiers of 
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learain^, well knife together by her men of scfenee: 
anti the masters of every art and industiy are the hem 
of her gannenta” In verity her bridges, her public 
buildings, her private mansions, her mosques 700 
in number, dazzle the imagination and fiH the 
mind with astonishment ami wonder, while her 000 
public baths were a reproach to the mediBeval 
Christians, with whom in those days, and indeed 
up to the time of Philip II., the husband of our Queen 
Mary, dirt was typical of sanctity, and clesanliness 
the mark of uiiidelity. Yet with all this dazzling spleu- 
dour, if native historians are to W believed, a paper 
was found in the handwriting of the Khalif —a title 
assumerl in a.i>, 929—^in which he had enumerated 
the ditys of happiness and freedom from care; the 
total daring a reign of forty-nine years was no more 
than fourteen 1 Well may the Arab aunalist bavo 
momlised in these touching words, " 0 man of 
understanding! wonder and obs'erve bow small a 
portion of unclouded happiness the world can give 
even to the most fortunate.*' 

Hia son and successor Hakam IL (a.d. 961), was 
peaceful and schtilarly, and cared naught for the 
responsibilities of empire. The one dream of hia life 
was to collect rare manuscripts, and truly may it be 
said, his efforts made the Library of Cordova one of 
the marvels of the world. At a time when printing 
was unknown, he amassed no less than 400,000 
volumes, all of which, it is said, though it may be 
doubted, Haham himself had read. 

■ Thus paMed fourtopn years during which the 
Koyal Hook Collector sat upon the throne of Empire 
On his death in a.d. 976, Ids son Hisham IL, a 
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stripling of tender years, succeeded to the heritage of 
sovereignty. He followed in the footsteps of his 
father, bat it soon became apparent that monarchy 
has its duties as well as its pleasures and privileges. 
It often happens in Eosteru lands that when the 
strong hand of power is lacking, intrigues are 
fomented amongst the ladies of the Imperial ^larem. 
Cordova formed no exception to the rule, and Sultana 
Aurora, the mother of the young Khalif, by degrees 
acquired an amount of influence second to no one in 
the empire. She was seconded by a young man 
whose rise to fame and power was largely due to her 
suptjort and patronage. It chanced that a humble 
student at the University of Cordova-j—a youth of 
great capacity and promise—succeeded in secuimg a 
trifling post at Court as professional letter writer to 
the royal servants ; while m this position he managed 
to attract the notice of the Grand Chamberlain, who 
after a while appointed the lad to an office at Court, 
which afforded him the opportunity of flattering the 
ladies with whom lie came in contact—anion^t the 
number. Aurora, the royal mother of the Khalil 
Aided by the influence and support of the ladies of 
the Court his advancement was rapid, and his 
resources soon became plentifuL By this means he ere 
long contrived by graoiousnoss of manner and pro¬ 
digality of promise, to make himself the centre of a 
wealthy and important following. From this^ time 
onwards he was a power in the State, till at 
length in A.n. 97h, Ibn Abyamir — such was tJie 
name of this extraordinary ji^sonago—became 
Miuisier, and assumed the title of Al manzur, “ The 
Victorious*'—by which ho is known in history. His 
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admiorntration was stera aad unscrupuJotis. Nothing 
escaped his notice, and no nieanit were ever neglected 
to f^ber his ends. One example will suffice: a 
local leader of the army became so popular with his 
troops as to become a danger in the State. The 
remedy was simple in the extreme—he was invited 
by the minister to a Ijanquet, and having drunk “ not 
wisely but too well,” he was assassinated as he 
staggered home in a state of ititoxication. The end 
of this powerful controller of the deEtinies of the 
Muslim Empire in Spaio, is quaintly narrated in a 
single sentence of the Monkish historian, "£n 1002, 
died Al mamcar, and was buried in helL” 

Witli the death of Al manzur tumbled to pieces 
the edifice he had raised. It is true that his son 
Muzafiar for a while kept rebellion in check; but 
like the Israelites of old the people sought a king to 
rule over them. Accordingly, after thirty years of 
enforced seclusion as nornin^ Kllalif, the unhappy 
Hisbam IL was dragged from the liai*em, and charged 
witlt tlie government of the empire (a.d. lOlU), 
Utterly unfitted for rule he* was soon forced to abdi¬ 
cate. Then followed a sacccssion of Khalifs for aperiod 
of nearly twenty years, not one of whom possessed 
real power, Hjsham III. was, like his pre^lecessor, 
dethroned and taken fiom the palace to a dun¬ 
geon, where, with his little daughter and his tattered 
^vives, he dragged out a miserable existence. From 
tlris time { a. a 1027) the Omaiyad dynasty may be said 
to have passed away, A rcigu of anarchy, plunder, 
and destruction now ensued—^palace and public build¬ 
ings were razed to the'grouiid—men, women, and 
ct^ihea were ruthlessly slaughtered, and the AndalU'* 
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sim Empire became a veritabVe hell upon earth. In 
this sad plight some of the leading personages m the 
State invited the Berbers from Korth jVfrica to cross 
the water and quiet the country; so it happened that 
a body of fanatical Muslims, afterwards known to 
Spain as the iUmyravides (a.I). 1086), commenced 
m^ures of “pacification,’* measures which conimued 
with ixndiminiahetl success till A.D. 1102, by winch 
date nearly the whole of Muhaminadan Spfun had 
passed under their rule. These in turn became 
dJ^oralisetl by luxury, and were displaced m a.d. 

1145 by the Almohades. . 

Prominent amidst the many persona who in th^ 
troublous times rose to high distinction was Bt^igo 
Diaz of Bivar, generally known by the ^peliation of 
“Cid,’' which his followers gave him. This dot^hty 
warrior, who flourished in the latter half of the 
eleventh century, is the national bero of Spam, pi^- 
sessing, at any rate'in the legends of his day, 
virtues which can ennoble and adorn poor fallen 
humanity. Whether the apotheosis of the famoi^ 
warrior was well deserved may perliaps be doubted: 
but the romance which attaches to his name and 
reputation is more delightful than the perhaps truer 
but less attractive narrative which seeks to despou 
“My Cid the challenger” of the halo of greatness 
shining forth in every page of the chronicles ^ 
the day. He died in July, A.n. 1090, and they left 
him in the vault “ of San Pedro de Cordeua," to quote 
th e Uuiguage of the Stot'if *if _ NtUMtis., from 
which wese pages arc suininarisctl^ still iipnght 
in the ivory chair, still in his prmcely robes, with 
the sword Tizona id bis liaiid—atill Lha great CaiU' 
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peador whose dinted shield and banner of victory 
hung desolate over his tomb." 

_Th 0 reign of the fanatical Ahnohades was brief^ 
owing, in no small measure, to the circumstance that 
they attempted the impossible task of governing 
Spain from Afiica, by sending deputies from Morocco. 
ITie Christians were not backwanl in seizing their 
opportunities but at Badajoz (A,n, 1195), they were 
filially defeated with heavy loss. However, in a.d. 
1212, they had their revenge, and the fatal field ofI>ae 
Navas, where the Moors are said tu have lost some¬ 
thing like 600,000 men, was a blonr to the Almohades 
from which they never recovered, and in a.d, 1235 
they were finally driven out of the Peninsula. 

Little now remained to the Moors in Spain save the 
kingdom of Granada, where an Arab chieftain known 
as “Ibn al Ahmar,” or the “Son of the Red Man,” 
so caUed from the fairness of his skin and the colour 
of his hair, ibundetl a dynasty destined to last for no 
less than two centuries and a half. Great ae was 
the magnificence of Cordovm its fame was equalled, 
eclipsed, by the gloi^cs of its rival, Granada, 
which has been immortalised by the far famed Red 
Palace of the “Alhambra,” thus named from the 
coloi^ of the soil which surrounds it. Commenced in 
the thirteenth century, this w-onder of the world was 
completed in the fourteenth century. Its b^uties, 
ite famous Court of the Lions, and little less beautiful 
- Myrtles, its balconies, its terraced roofs, 

^ ‘^ity battlements are familiar to all readers of 
Washington Irving’s jvell - known work, which 
desmbes his visit to the spot at the commencement 
or the nineteenth century. 
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The writing, however, was on the wall. About 
the year 1481 of the Chrifiti»n era, the marriage of 
Feri^nand and Isabella nmt.e<l the prorinties of 
Aragon and Castile, and gave to the Christians of 
Spain a power of which their dissensions had for a 
long period of years deprived them. The Moors were 
ke^Iy aJive to the danger to themselves which this 
alliance was likely to occasion, and resolved to take 
the initiative by refdsing to pay the accnstomed 
tribute. ** Tell yoor sovereigns,” such was the fiery 
langxiage of the Euler of Granada, "that the Idngs 
of Granada who paid tribute are dead; our mint 
now coins nothing but sword-blades." Thus it 
happened that once again the dogs of war were let 
loose on the land. Tlie result was never really in 
doubt; for tlrongh success at first attended the 
Moorish arms, they were in the end (a.i). 1492) 
completely vanquished, their king, Boabdil, the 
"Unlucky" (more' properly Abu Abdullah), was 
dethroned, and Granada passed into the possession 
of the Christian tnonarcbs. "The Light of the 
Alhambra was set for ever." 

From this terrible blow the Moors never recovered, 
though the end was not yet at hand. For no less a 
period than a centuiy they resisted all the efforts of 
the Christians to repress and liumiliate tbein. The 
fiery fury of the militant Cardinal Ximenes, who had 
been sent to aid in the work of regeneration, added 
file] to the fiames. The terrible cruelties of Don 
John of Austria, who ruthlessly butchered every 
human being who fell into his clutches, indifiereutT 
alike to age and sex, wrought sad havoc among the 
Moorish insurgents, but it failed to quell the spirit of 

Jl 
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daring which charaeteriBed the descendants of heroes. 
Their numbers were, however^ too much reduced to 
enable them succesafnllY to cope with their adversaries, 
and year by year their ranks were thinned by 
massacre, exposure, and famine. Por forty years the 
depopnlatiOD of the Moorish ra(^ continued steadily 
to progress, daring which time no less than three 
milnoDs of souls were driven from the soil their 
ancestors had conquered, and in a.d. 1610, the final 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain left that kingdom 
a prey to the Christianity of the Inquisttion, and its 
terrible mynnidons. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Tin? SULTANS OF TURKIIY 

A*D. 1288—TILL PHLSEOT TT?iTE 

From the dim and (itstant days of antiquity onward^ 
two races—the Mongols and the Turks—were wont 
to issue forth in swarming hoixles from what is now 
known as Central ^sia, ptundering, derastating, and 
leaving a trail of misery and sorrow in all lands which 
came in their path. After many decades of inter¬ 
necine struggle, the Turks remained possessors of the 
regions in Western Asia >^ich border on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. While the momentous events 
outlined in these brief sentences were occurring, the 
hand of time bad passed in its course to the meridian of 
the thirteenth century of the Christian era. It chanced 
that at the village of Angora a fierce struggle was 
taking place between the Mongob and the Turks : in 
the thick of the tight, fft an hour when victory was 
likely to slip from the grasp of the latter, an unknown^ 
horseman appeared upon the ^ene at the head of a* 
small band of doughty warriors. The assistance of 
this knight errant decided the contest, and so it 
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liappetiefl that Ertoghrul, a member of the OghiM! 
famUy of Turks who had been driven out by the 
Mongols from his lands in Khorasaan, secured new 
possessions in Anatolia as a reward for bis scn'ices to 
the Sultan of Iconium. Eatablished in this neighbour¬ 
hood, the wandering soldier had kood an opportunity 
of displaying his mettle against a eombined attack of 
Byzantines and Mongols. The brilliant service of 
Ertoghrul on this occasion led to further rewartls 
from the gratified Sultan, and the city of Dorylmum 
henceforth famoas in the pages of bistoiy as Sulbanoni 
— "the king's froint"—passed into the poasesaion of 
the successful adventurer. By degrees Ertoghrul 
established hia power over his turbulent neighbours, 
and fixed his capital at Sugut, w'here in a.i>, 1258 was 
bom to him a son named Osman—destined in the 
fhlness of time to be the founder of the Turkislv 
Empire of the Osmanlis or Ottomans- Thirty years 
of comparative peace, during which hia father consoli¬ 
dated nis power, and added to his territories, were 
passed by the son in gaining an experience which in 
after years stood him in ^ood stead. On the death 
of Ertoghrul in a.d. 1288 Usman natorally succeeded 
to the heritage of his father, as ruler of Eskishehr, 
where he built a mosque — a Muslim Is seldom 
lacking in outward and visible signs of piety. Year by 
year the young chiefiain extended tus possessions, 
till at length in a.d. 1299 they reached well-nigh to 
Bnisa and Niciea, the fol^most Byzantine cities 
,tn Asia The Turkish chieftain now removed his 
capital to Yenishehr. At this time tlie extinction of 
the Saljuk dynasty enabled Osman to extend his 
possessions, while minor attacks upon the Christian 
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armies extending over a number of yeara^ paved the 
way for the fali of Brusa, which, in A.n. 1326, being 
unable to resist the attacks of Osman’s son, Orkhan, 
WAS incorporated into the Ottoman dominions, os tha 
new capital of the empire. Shortly after these 
important eventa, ©snmn died fA.n, 1320) and was 
buried at Brusa where lus sepulchre remains to the 
present>day. His &ther left h^ a petty principality, 
the son fotinded an empire which extended to the 
shores of the Hellespont. 

His son and Successor, Orkhan, at once devoted 
his energies to enlarge his'possessions, and city after 
city of the Byzantine Empire succumbed to the 
prowess of his warriors. After this For a while he 
rested content with the dominions which now formed 
the Ottoman Empire. The keystone of his success 
was, of course, his army, which be now entirely re¬ 
organised and placed upon a sound footing, Amongst 
the many reforms which he introduced, was the corps 
of “Janissaries," The soldiers who were enrolled 
in this famous body of troops were Christian youths 
converted by **force nmjcure” to the religion of 
Mnhammad. Trained in the profession of arms from 
an early age, their life was one of hardship and strict 
discipline, but reward was sure, and promotion at 
times rapid. 

At the head of an army to whom plunder and 

f irizes were an irresistible attraction, Orkhan cast 
otiging eyes in the direction of Constantinople; but 
having marriefl the daughter of the Christian Emperor 
who a'Lt upon the throne in tlmt capital, he did nut, 
for a while, find an excuse for crossing the Hellespont. 
Qunn els, however, tn the suburbs of the city, in the 
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end afforded him his chance, and the capture of the 
Castle of Tzympe gave the Ottomans a footing in 
Enrope ■, destined ere long to he strengthened by the 
oecu^tion in A,n. 1358 of the town ofGallipoH, which 
chancing at that period to have been overthrowTi by 
an earthqualvB, l^came an easy prey to the Muslini 
troops. 

Orkhan dietl in A.D.. 13ft0, and was succeeded by 
his eldest surviving eon, Murad L, who was in no 
way behind his predecessors as regards military 
artfuur and love of conquest. Captures of various 
cities in Macedonia, Thrace, and kingdoms bordering 
on the Danube, testified to his martial prowess, while 
his dominions were further enlarged by the marriage 
of his son Bayazid with the dan^iter of the chief of 
Kermiyan, One circumstance deserves mention. In 
A,D. 1365, when concluding a treaty with the 
Kepublic of Eagusa, Murad—so nins the legend— 
instead of using a pen smeared some ink upon his 
band and nibbed it upon the paper. The official 
1‘t^hra,” or royal seal of the empire, owes its origin, 
it is said, to this accidental circnmstancei It is also 
noteworthy that at this time the Greek Emperor 
became a convert to the Latin Ciuirch in order to 
secure the aid of the Pope of Roma The Balkan 
Peninsula, however, though as stated, ovemin, Tvas 
not subdued, and in a.d. 1388 the various races 
which comMsed that teeming mass of nationalities 
joined hand in hand and inflicted a serious defeat 
upon the Ottoman artny in Bosnia. This disaster 
rouseti the spirit of Mur^ul I, who thereupon invaded 
Hulgaria, and added that principality to tne OUonian 
Empire, which now extended to the banks of the 
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Danube. Still, the Christians were not prepared to 
sit tamely as vassals of the Muslim moDarck This 
time the Servians led the way, and unfurled the 
banner of rebellion. Murad—nothing loath—took 
the field in person, accompanied by his two sons, 
Bayazid and T?akub% The battle of Kosovo ( a, d. 1389) 
which ensued was so fierce and terrible that the 
native annaUsta recorded that “ the angels^ in heaven 
amazed with the hideous noise, for that time forgot 
the heavenly hymns wherewith they always glorify 
Go(L” Victory .rested with the Turks, and the 
slaughter of the Christians was immense. Hardly, 
however, had tha diu of battle subsided than a 
Servian warrior, by name Milosh Kobilovicii, under 
the pretext of communicating important tidings to 
the Sultan, approached the royal presence and 
plunged a dagger into the breast of the imeuspecting 
Mm^L The death of the assassin was, of course, 
the penalty that hd paid for his daring, but posterity 
has been lenient to the treachery, and has rewarded 
the hero of the deed with a chaplet of fame. 
Prom that time onwardai no stranger is allowed to 
enter the royal presence save accompanied by two 
attendants, who are responsible for his conduct and 
aettons. Murad, at the time of his death (a.d. 1389), 
had reigned thirty-one years. He was buried at the 
Chapel in Brusa by the side of Osman, the founder 
of the Turkish Empire. Three lances with three'* 

■■ 

* "The Toffb," say* Stanley Lnne-Poole, "or ensign of the 
Turkish tribes, was originally the tall of a yak, but when Uw 
Ottomans left Central Asia, lhafb nf a horse was sebstitutrf. 
Governors «»f pmvifKVs received one^ two, or three Tugha, accord¬ 
ing to their rank: the Sultan aUmc displayed seven." 
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horsQ-taik attached (the national standard of the 
empire), gave to the spot a martial air which well 
harmonia^ vdth the military ardour of the warrior 
whom they commemorated. 

Bayazid, 'who succeeded to the throne—the 
“Thunderbolt” of the Balkan Campidgn—in 
A.D. 1339, at once put to death bis brother Yakub, 
lest under the rules of royal succession in Turkey, he 
should succeed to power. From this time onwards, 
the murder of family rivols has been a recognised 
custom in the aimals of the Ottoman Empire. 

Soon after his accession, Bayazid concluded peace 
with the ruler of Sen^ who agreed to siipply 
koops, to pay a yearly tribute, and to give his si^r 
in marriage to the Ottoman conqueror. This latter 
clause of the agreement became;, ns it happened, a 
snare to tlie Muslim prince, who, taught by his wife, 
gave way to luxury and effeminate habits j she even 
persuaded him to drink intoxicatiilg liquors^ contrary 
to the injunctions of the Quran. In spite of the loss 
of energy which the new mode of life naturally 
occasioned, Bayazid brought Wallachia into subjec¬ 
tion, and by degrees all Asia Minor acknowledged his 
supremacy. These succeases led to his receiving at 
the hand of the Abbaaide Khalif the title of S^tan, 
which had been preriously used by the Ottoman 
sovereigns, hot was now for the first time formally 
recognised. A danger was, however, at hand. Sigis- 
muud of Hungary, a CaLliolio prince who had l^n 
worsted m the war of a.i». 1392, smarting under his 
defeat, induced the Pope to avenge his cause. The 
(lower of Europe^ chivaTry leagued togetlier, charged 
with the duty of orosaing the Hellespont and freeing 
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the Holy Cities of Palestine fixim the donmiion of tJio 
hated Muslims. Victory in the end fell to Bajazid, 
but his losses were enormous, Enraeed beyond the 
limits of endurance at the fearful slaughter which 
had been inBictad on Ms troops^ he caused iif> 
wards of 10,000 Christian prisonerE who had fallen 
into his hands at the Hnal battle of Nicopolis 
(a,d, 1306) to bo ruthlessly slain before his eyes. 
At length, weary with the indiscriminate destruction 
of BO many thousands of hapless creatures, his officers 
implored their sovereign to desist, and so the 
“plague was stayed*" 

The star of j^yazid's prosperity now shone with 
nndimmed splendour. Tne whole of the Balkan 
peninsular as far as the Danube owed him allegiance, 
and Asia Minor up to the banks of the Euphrates 
was under his sway. Not content he overran the 
Peloponnesus, and the famous Acropolis of Athens 
was forced to adopt the Crescent as a symbol of 
submission to the mighty ruler of Turkey. Still the 
lust of conquest was not satisfied, and Bayazid 
proceeded to demand the 'surrender of the Im^rial 
city of Constantinople. For ten years the siege 
continued, and the fate of the town seemed sealed, 
when the mighty Taimur the Tartar, known as the 
“ Wrath of God,^ swept over the Turkish dominions 
with his terrible hordes. Haising the siege of 
ConstantinopK Bayazid at once hastened with his 
troops to oppose the inthidor, whom he met on the 
fatal liekl of Angora (a*i>. 1402). The Sultan’s^ 
soldiers, albeit many of thejn were veterans, were* 
DO match for the hordes which so largely out¬ 
numbered them, and vlctoiy, as is not unusually the 
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case, fell to the largest battalions. Bayazld was 
taken prisoner and carried about in fetters to grace 
the train of the captors. Destiny had terribly 
avenged the terrible massacre of Nicopolia The 
Turkish monarch died about eight months after these 
events, and the fate of the empire of his ancestors 
hung in the balance (a.d. 1402). 

Taimar now remained master of the situation, and 
so powerful was he that the Turkish Empire in Asia 
crumbled to pieces in his hands. In verity the “ sick 
man” was **sick,” but as the event showed, not 
“ unto death.” It so chanced that a singularly able 
and sagacious sovereign (Muhammad L) succeeded 
to the tlirone of his father (a.d, 1402), and during the 
period of eighteen years in which he held the scepiFe 
of power he not only crushed rebellion, but consoli¬ 
dated his dominions. It chanced, too, that the 
terrible Taimiir died about two years after the young 
Sultan came to the throne, a fortunate circumstance 
for the latter monarch. Reverses came, it is true, but 
Muhammad never allowed aught to interfere with the 
steady efforts to restore Sis empire to its [>risttne 
grandeur. At the time of his death in a.d. 1421, 
ho had lai^ely achieved this ambition, while the 
transfer of ^his capital from Brusa in Asia to 
Adrianople in Europe, paved the way for the 
eventual sei 2 ure of Constantinople. From his reign 
onwards the Turks were a power to be reckoned 
with in the politics of Europe. 

If Muhammad was largely a man of peace and 
fepose, his son and successor, Murad 11, (a-U. 1421), 
was a spirited warrior, full of fire and fury. Early 
in his reign, roiised Ijy the duplicity of Manuel, the 
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ByzantiDe Eniperor, the sturdy Sultan laid siege to 
the Imperial capital But once again fortune be- 
frieuiled the Christiana^ for a rebellion in Asia called 
away Murad to those regions, and the city* of Con- 
stiintine escaped that capture which would otherwise 
have been inevitable. At this time new troubles befell 
the Sultiin of Turkey. About ad. 1427, Hunyady, 
the famous ** White Knight of Wahachia,” harassed 
the Turks whenever they entered his country, and 
for little leas than twenty years he was a thorn in the 
side of his MusUm foes. In ad. 1444, however, he 
anti the Christians whom he led received a m^t 
crushing defeat at Varna at the hands of the Turkish 
army. 

MukuI 11. died in A.n. 1451, after a reign of 
thirty years, during which, in the quaint language 
of Knoll es the great historian of the Ottoman 
Empire, “ by the spoils of so many mighty kings and 
princes, and by the'eonq^ueat of so many proud and 
warlike nations, be again restored and embellished 
the Turks' kingdom, before by Tamerlane and the 
Tartars in a manner cle^ defaccfl" 

He was encceedetl by his son Muhammad XL, 
sumamed the Conqueror, because, during his reign, 
CoDstantinople fell into the bands of the Turks a^r 
a desperate siege of fifty-three days, commencing on 
6th April A.n. 1453, and terminating on the memorable 
29th of May in the same year. Gibbon the historian 
has told in Linguage of immortality, how Constantine 
l^almologus, the (Ast of his line, fought mnufully in 
defence of his capital; how " amidst the tumolf^ 
he fell by an unKnown liand, and his body was 
buried under a monument of the stain,’' and how, by 
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comm and of Oie conqueror, "the Metropolis of the 
Eastern Church was transformed into a mosque; the 
rich anrl portable instruments of euperstitton liad 
been removed; the crosses were thrown do'wn low: 
and the walls, which were covered with images and 
mosaics, were washed and purified; and restored to & 
state of naked simplicity. On the same day, or on 
the ensuing Friday, the muezzin, or ciier, ascended 
the most lofty turret, and proclaimerl the azan, or 

f ublic invihition in the name of Gori ant) His 
'rophet, the Ima m preached, and* Mnhammarl IL 
p^ormed the naiaaz thanksgiving on the first altar, 
wnere the Christian mysteries had so lately been 
celebrated before the last of the Caesars, From 
St Sophia lie proceeded to the august but desolate 
mansion of one hundred successors of the great 
Constantine, but which, in a few hours, had been 
stripp^ of the pomp of royafe A melancholy 
refiectiou on the vicissitudes of human greatness 
forced itself upon his mind, and he repeated an 
elegant distich of Persian poetry; 

'*' Now Ihe s|>lder draws the etirtsin in Odor's palace hall, 
And the owl itroclaims the watch hen^th Armelsb's raulted 
dome/" 


After a short interval Muhammad conquered 
Wallachia and annexed Servia anti Bosnia; but he 
wim severely repulsed at Belgrade (a,d, 14o 6) owing 
chiefly to the horoiani of Hunyady, nobly seconded 
by the valiant monk, iSt John Capistran, In Epirus, 
tbu, lie fallcti lu ret luce to submission the w'clLknowu 
national hero Skanderbeg. Ottoman arms ’ivere there¬ 
upon pushetl westward in the direction of Venice, wliUe 
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the famous Rliodes became the scene of a prolonged 
but unsuccessful siege on the part of the Turks, who^ 
failure in this direction was compensated by their 
success in storming the CSiStle of Otranto near 
Brindisi (a.d. 1480). In a,d, 1481 Muhammad 
issued orders to * prepare a colossal expeditioD. 
Whither bound, and for what purpose, must^ eTcr 
remain undisclosed, for the death of the ambitions 
Muslim sovereign hid his purpo^s from view, and the 
capital of the Byzantine Empire which might have 
been the aim amt object of these gigantic preparations 
remained secure from the foreign invader. Thus in 
A.D. 1481 ended the glorious reign of the glorious 
Muhammad IT. 

Now came a awing of the pendulum. The new 
Sultan, Bayazid II., a prince the exact antithesis of 
his lather, was iudoleut, and utterly unfitted to fill 
a throne which demanded energy and vigour of mind, 
no less than of bo&y. His long reign of tlurty-one 
yBars was Mlinost entirely ootisnmed witli family 
troubles and dissensions. It is only net^essa^ on 
this occasion to allnde to*tho extraordinary incidents 
which centre round the hapless PnncB ^ J amshi d^ 
generally called and known to fntne as **rritice Jem, 
a brother of the reigning monarch. It may well be 
supposed thatsp as this young man was possessed of 
great force of character, he might at any Tnoment 
become a dangerous candidate for power, and possibly 
monarchy. So D^Anbtisson, the Grand Master of 
Rhodes, conceived the strange idea of seizing Prince 
Jem, and incarcerating him in one of the dungeons of 
the Order, rocciving from the Sultan a large hire for 
this villainy and rascality^ Years rolled on and the 
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anpiincipied liead of the Chri^stian brotherhood 
n^eived dm ing the time large Hums of money from 
different tlirections, inasmuch as many in high places 
ivislic<l to obtain possession of tbe capitTe prince, and 
wero vvilling to pay handsomely for a prize Vi'hich 
could be turned to good account. At length, 
instigated by Charles VIII, of France, tbe Pope of 
Borne appeared on the scene, and in the moat generous 
manner Innocent VIIL agreed to become the jailor 
of the unfortnnate captive. On tbe death (a,d. 149^) 
of this benevolent occupant of the Pontifical chair, 
bis ^ccessor, the celebrated Alexander Borgia, 
conceived a grand policy, and enteretl upon negotia¬ 
tions at Constantinople, the aim ant! object of which 
were that Prince Jem should be assassinated in return 
for the payment to the magnanimonB captor of no 
less a sum than 300,000 ducats, which the successor 
of St Peter graciously consented to accept. How death 
came to the captive is not known for certain, bat 
“the balance of probability, however,” says Mr Stanley 
Lanc-Poole in the volume " Turkey ” which he contri¬ 
buted to the StoTp qf NatitmB series (a work largely 
u^d in this brief summaiy of Ottoman history), 
"inclines towards poison, and Alexander Borgia has 
so many crimes on tlie place where his conscience 
should have been, that it cun do him no barm to bear 
one murder more. The curious conclusion one draws 
from the whole melancholy tale is that there was not 
apparently a single honest prince in Christendom to 
take compassion upon the captive; nor one to reprobate 
Pbo ungenerous and vj^al intrigues of the Grand 
Master, tho Pope^ and Cliiu*les VUIp Eacii contended 
with the other for the prize of perfidy and shame. 
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Buyazid may be eitcused for hus desire to aeo liis 
brother in safe keeping; bnt what can be said for the 
head of the Cbiistian Church, and the leader of an 
Order of religious knights, who eagerly betrayed a 
helpless reftigee for the sake of the infidel’s gold. 
When we come tofead of the heroism of the knights 
of Rhodes and Malta, it may be well to recall the 
history of Prince Jem, and to weigh well the chivalry 
that could fatten upon such treason.” 

In A.D. 1512 the feeble Bayazid was deposed by 
his son Selim L.j£:nown in after years as “Selim the 
Grim," tvho commenced bis reign by cruelly 
butchering the numerous membera of the roy^ 
family who were bkely to prove dangerous. Not 
content with giving the ordor for their death, 
he himself watched the gruesome scene from an 
adjoining room. This inhuman tyiunt soon found 
on opportunity for gratifying his thirst for blood on 
a more lavish scale Than the murder of a handful of 
helpless youths and children. It happened in this 
wise. By a long scries of conquests, Shah Ismail, 
the Safari Monarch of Persia, had wrested province 
after province from the hands of the various petty 
chiefs who held possession of the territories under 
the sway of Hulaku Khan, and at a later date 
of Taimnr, and had extended his dorntnions until 
they became conterminous in parts with the limits 
of the Ottoman Empire. The Persians were, as 
a nation, members of* the unorthodox Shia sect 
of Muhammadans; this circumstance afforded the 
'‘orthodox” Selim a pretext for suddenly sweeping 
down upon the “ heretics ’’ of whom it is said no less 
than 40,000 were cither massacred in cold blood or 
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imprisoDed. War with the moDarcti of Pei'iim 
ensued, and the victoiy of the Turk.s at Ghaldiran 
(a-d, 1514) was followed bj the annexation of the 
Persian provinces of Kurdistan and Diarhekir which 
thenceforth formed part of the Ottoman Empire. A 
series of successes against the Srfandnk Sultans of 
£^ypt (a.i). ISlB’ldl?) gave to the Turks authority 
over Mecca an<l Madina, the sacred cities of Arabia. 
The prestige and importance thns gained were 
matenallj enhanced by the action of the last of the 
Abbaside Khalifs, who, in a.d, 1518^ made over to thR 
victorious monarch who sat upon the throne of 
majesty at Constantinople, the spiritual powers 
which attached to the Khalifat, and added to the 
coveted heritage, as outward and visible tokens, the 
standard and cloak of the Prophet of Arabia. 
Thenceforth, in spite of the objection—^in theory 
fatal, bat in practice more or less immaterial—that 
the Sultan of Turkey is not descended from the 
Qui'aish tribe of Arabia, the Ottoman ruler has been 
the supreme head of Islam and Commander of the 
EaithfaL < 

Selim the Grim died on 22nil September, a.i>. 1520, 
after a brief but glorious reign of eidit years, during 
which time the empire over which he ruled was 
enlarged by the inclusion of Egypt, Syria* and 
Arabia. Albeit a bloodthirsty and cruel tyrant he 
was admittedly a great sovereign. But his glory was 
eclipsed and the splendour of his reign dwarfed by 
the deeds of his son and successor Sulaiinan, the 
Magnificent, who controlled the destinies of tho 
Turkish Empire for the long period of forty-six years. 
Gracious in manner, firm in liis administration, of 
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iadoniitahle energy, quick to puniah wrong, and 
ever ready to reward right, he was at once loved 
and feared hy his subjects. With such a monarch 
at the head of the State, it needed but an able 
minister at the helm to bring about a combination 
which could defy tbe world in arms. Destiny gave 
this boon to the in the person of the Grand 

Vi2ier Ibralnm. llie son of a bumble seaman, he 
passed as a slave into the hands of Sulaiman, and 
step by step climbed the ladder of success, till iu the 
year 1523 of the Christian era, he rose to be the first 
minister of his sovereign, the Lord of Constantinople, 
and nuiterially helped to increase the power of the 
powerful Snltan, whose prowess had already added 
Belgrade (a,d, 1521), and Bhodes (a.i>. 1522), to the 
Turkish Empire, and reduced Venice to the position 
of a vassal in the same year. 

The effect of tliis tmion of great men and great 
minds was at oned* manifest in the campaign of 
Mohacs (A.n. 1526), which placed Hungary under the 
heel of lire Ottoman conqueror: and for little less 
tlian a centuiy and a half Aie Turkish *' Horsetails ” 
floated over the possessions thus gained. However, 
after an interval of three years, dissensions in the same 
region, amongst the candidates for the nominal king- 
ship of Hungaiy, led Sulaiman to turn his steps 
once again to that region. Overtures w^ere made 
to the offended Sultan, but they interceded in vain, 
and they were bid to meet him either at Mohacs or 
Pesth, failing which His Majesty intimated that he 
would "breaklkst” with them at Vienna. The * 
happy meal was destined, ' however, to remain 
tmconsumed, for in spite of the appearance on the 
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scene of a TiarkisU army of upwai^a of 250,000 men, 
and notwithstanding the devastation TiTOiight by the 
implacable Janissaries, seconded by^ the no leas 
terrible irregular troops, the Impenal city resisted all 
the efforts of the besiegers. On the memorable 14th 
October, A.D. 1529, the Turkish troops were with¬ 
drawn as it had not been necessary—so ran the royal 
decree—“to clear out the fortress or purify, improve, 
or put it in repair." After an interval of three years 
tJie attack was again renewed ; but shortly after¬ 
wards was abandoned on the coneltision of peace with 
Hungary in a.u. 1533. For no less a periml than 
thirty-three years after these events Snlaiman carried 
on war in various parts of South-Eastern Europe, and 
died on the 6th September, a.d. 1566, in the midst of 
the din of battle, leaving a memory as the greatest 
sovereign that ever sat upon the throne of the 
Turkish Empire, which at nis death covered a lai^e 
area of the most splendid r^ons in the world. 
Almost the only blots upon his character were the 
murder (a.o. 1536) of his Prime Minister Ibrahim in a 
fit of Jealousy, and the execution of the royal first- 
bom son, Mustafa, a deed of cruelty instilled by his 
Russian wife, Bozelana, who wished by this means to ’ 
secure the succession to her son Salim. 

But little remains to be written, after this date, in 
regard to the Sultans of Turkey : most of them were 
besotted sensualists, addicted to the vices and 
pleasures of the harem. It is tme that now and 
again, as is the case of Murad lY., a.i}, 1623-1640— 

* who conquered Baghdad—a brilliant warrior came to 
the throne; but such*mQnarchs were the exception 
rather than the rule, and the interests of the empire 
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in reality passijd into the hands of the Viziers. Such 
a state of aflkirs of neeessrity meant min, and it c^an 
occasion no surprise that by degrees the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe was diminished to little more than 
half its original extent. “ Henceforward the Ottoman 
Empire ceased to hold the position of & dangerous 
mihtary power," so writes Mr Stanley Lane-Poole; 
“ its armies were never ^ain a menace to Christen¬ 
dom. Its prestige was gone; instead of perpetually 
threatening its neighbours on the north, it had to 
exert its utmost etrength and diplomatic ingenuity 
to restrain tbe aggrandising pobcy of Austria and 
Russia. Turkey was now to become important 
only from a diplomatic point of view. Other powers 
would tight over her, and the business of the Forte 
would be less to fight itself^ though she can still 
do it well, than to secure allies whose interests 
compelled them to do battle for it^ In the bundrad 
and seventy j'eara Turkish history which remain 
to be recorded, tbe chief external interest centres 
in the aggression of Russia, and the efforts of 
English diplomacy and English arms to restrain 
lier." 

Such was the rise and such the Call of tbe 
Ottoman Empire. For six centunes Torkey has 
played an important and at times a glorious r61e in 
the annals of the world, and even in the later days 
of bis degeneracy the '*sick man” may perchance 
continue in bis sicknesS, but not as a “ very sick 
man " (to use the language of the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, spoken in a.d. 1844)> So long at least as* 
the question remains unanswered, “Who is to hold 
Constantinople?" the “Golden Horn" may yet be 
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destined to be pregnant with the fate of Empirefl, 
and the Sublime Porte—so-ealled from the Imperial 
Gate which guards the entrance of the EoyaJ Palace 
at Constantinople^-a factor in the history of the 
world. 


I 


CHAPTER DC 

THE TWWrVR I3t*M8i OR SPEEITUAL HEADS OP ISLAM 

I. — All a,d. 656-661 

The narrattve now reverts to the events which 
occiHTed on the murder of Osman ^a,d, 656). The 
death of the Khalif caused no iittle stir amongst 
the Saracens, who w^re divided in their wishes as to 
the election of a successor. In the eonfusion which 
ensued several peraons came to Ali, the spouse of the 
Prophet’s daughter Fatima, and desired of him that 
he would accept the govcrMient. To these solicita- 
^ tions ho rejoined that personally he did not T^dsh for the 
honour, hut would readily how to the choice of any 
person upon whom they might agree. They still 
insisted that no one was so wen qualified as himself, 
whether as regarded his personal aoconiplishments, 
OP his near relationship to the Prophet of Arabia, 
But tho Hand of God * (as Arabian historians delight 
to call him) was inexorable, and ultimately it was 
agreed that the matter should,be referred to the chief 
inhabitants of Madina; these latter came to Ali irith 
an appeal to his piety, We adjure thee by Gk>d 1" 
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such was the forcible language of the religious 
euthusiasts of Islam, “Dost thou not consider in 
what condition we are ? Dost thou not consider 
the religion ? Dost thou not consider the distraction 
of the people ■? Dost thou not God?" Moved 
with these expostulationsj and it may well bo sup¬ 
posed secretly overjoyed at the prospect before him, 
Ali consents to comply with the wishes of his 
fellow-counttymen ; but aware that his enemies were 
neither few in number nor inconsiderable in influence, 
he prudently insisted that the 'allegiance of his 
subjects should he publicly tendered in the mosque, 
rather than in private at his own house. Accordingly, 
clad in a thin cotton gown, tied about him with a 
girdle, having a coarse turban upon his head, his 
slippers in one hand, and a bow in the other instead 
of a staff, the son-in-law of Muhanmiad rejiairetl to 
the sacred edifice, with the vjpw of receiving the 
homage of the citizens, who had elected him to the 
dignity of Khalif. Tlits occurred in a.d. 65fl. 

As soon as Ali was,publicly acknowledged at 
Madina as successor to the throne, he inconsiderately 
resolved to take away the high appointments held 
by those persons who liad been nominated by Osman, 
his predecessor. In vain did faithful friends remon¬ 
strate gainst the needless folly cind periloti!; danger 
of raising up a liost of euomies, ere he was well 
secure at his capital; in toIu did they point out 
that it behoved him not ‘ only to be a man of 
courage—this could never be questioned—but a 
“man of conduct." AJi was deaf to all representa¬ 
tions, and the fiat went forth; murmurs of discontent 
followed tlie rash resolve, and a body of malcontents 
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TTAs speedily formed; the^e, at the inati^tton of two 
mflD of infioenoe by name Talha and Zubair, inflamed 
by the malignant counsels of Ayisha, the favourite 
wife of the Prophet, but the bitterest and most 
implacable enemy ©f his daughter's husl^d, betook 
themselves into Sj^a, whither they carried Osman's 
blood-stained shirt. 11113 latter they sometimes spread 
upon the pulpit, and at others niiaed on high in 
the face of the army, WhiJe, more effectually to 
inflame the feelings of the people, his wife’s fingers, 
which were ent off at the time when the venerable 
Klialif w^as murdered, were pinned upon the shirt. 
The people of Syria, aroused at the piteous sight, 
vowed vengeance against a tyrant whom they sup¬ 
posed to have planned the mnraer of their sovereign, 
and whom they knew to have decreed the recall of 
their governor. This last-mentioned personage, the 
well-known Muawiya, so famous in the annals of 
after years, finding that feeling of revenge and 
animosity were deeply implanted in the hearts of the 
people under his charge, did not vouchsafe to give 
a reply to the messenger if horn Ali had sent to Syria. 
At feogth, however, after an interval of about three 
months had elapsed, the proud and aspiring recusant 
bethought himself that he would send an answer to 
the aon-in-law of the Prophet He selected an 
attendant, and delivering him a letter, s^led with 
the superscription “From Muawiya to Ah,” he bade 
him return with the envoy from Madina. Entering the 
town in the evening when people were strolling iu the 
cool, the emissaries ciarrie<l the packet alofr upon a 
staff; they were soon suiTOunued by a band of imjuirere, 
anxions to ascertain the reply of the governor of SyriEi, 
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whom thay knew to be disaSTected towards ALL On 
reaching their doattimtion, seized the letter with 
evident tokens of anxiety, bat great was his astonish- 
ment to find the miasive a blank sheet of paper — not a 
single word of writing was visible. Eigfatlj under¬ 
standing this token of contempt and disdain, he asked 
the messenger what news be h^ to convey; whereupon 
the man replied that 60,000 men were in arms under 
the standa^ of Osman’s shirt. The die was now 
cast, and destiny decreed that Ali’s reign elioiild be 
inaugurated with a war against the Syrians, whose 
animosity he had courted, and whose allegiance he 
estranged. While these events, so pregnant 
with importance, were transpiring at Madina, a crier 
was parading the streets of Mecca proclamiug that 
“the Mother of the Faithful and Talha and Zubair 
are going in person to Eussora — whosoever therefore 
is desirous of strengthening the religion and fighting 
voluntarily to avenge the death t>f Osman if he hath 
any convenience of riding let him come/' The people 
of the sacred city docked e^erly to the standard of 
revolt, and upwanls of SOOO warriors sorroundfKl 
the litter of Ayisha, as, mounted upon a camel and 
animated with a spirit of nnquenchabte hatred to 
the house of All, she turned her steps tovvards 
Bossora. The city, rent with factions, and divided 
in allegiance, offered no material resistance ; and 
after a skirmish, in which forty of his men were slain, 
the governor submitted to tbo Amazon Ictuter, The 
implacable matron at first ordered tlmt death should 
he the punishment for resistance - but the entreaties 
of her companions miti|^te4.l the severity of such a 
bloodthirsty decree, and tlie hapless suppliant was 


allowed to depart with his (ife; at the same time, 
however, be was disgraced and humiliated with the 
loss of his beard and eyebrows, both of which were 
plucked out by the roots to appease the irritated 
Mother of the FahiiAil. 

But to returff to Madina, Though Ali was 
exceedingly popular, and though it was well kno'U'ii 
thflt . he was fairly elected, yet all his eloqaence—and 
he was alloweti to be the best orator of bis age—was 
not sufficient to stir up the people in bis behalf. At 
length, however,* one of the leaders in the town 
stepping forth proclaimed his readiness to unsheath 
bis sword in All’s behalf; bis example was soon 
followed by another zealous warrior, and history 
proclaims that a woman in the crowd, struck by the 
contagion of enthusiasut, ofiered the services of her 
cousin-german whom she considered as dearer to her 
than her own life. The ardour of these patriots 
indiuued the hearti?of their fellow citizens, and Ali 
was enabled to march forth from the city at the head 
of 900 men to confront the disturbers of bis kingdom, 
now esconced at Bnssora binder the command of his 
sworn foe Ayisha, His son Hasan, seeing the hope¬ 
lessness of the enterprise, endeavoured to dissimde 
his father from the perilous attempt, and advised 
him to “ sit still at home." The reply was typical of 
the resolute warrior iviiose brow had been graced by 
destiny with a crown; " Would you have me lurk in 
a hole like a wil<l beast‘tiil she is digged out. If I 
do not myself look after what concerns me tn this 
atfair, and provide for my necessary defence, who will 
look after it 1 Therefore, son, hold you your tongue t ” 
So Ali and his party proceeded on their way* 
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When they had journeyed some days, be baited 
and despatched two messengers to Kufa, bearing a 
letter to his liiends in that city, informing them 
how much be preferred them to af! the rest of the 
proTinces, and what confidence hj reposed in them 
in the time of his eitremity,” ana admng *' that they 
should keep the religion of t^d, and repair to him in 
order to m^e use of such means as might bo proper 
for the reconciling of this divided people, and making 
them brethren again," The messengers, on airival at 
the town, were surrounded with -a crowd of the 
populace, but none demanded whence they came, or 
what they required: the silence was ominoua In 
the end some of the "hajis," or pilgrims who had 
visited Mecca, came to the governor, by name Ali 
Musa, and inquired as to his views about going out 
to assist Ali. The answer woold have refleetotl no 
discredit on the Oracle of Delphi; “ My opi:iion 
to-tlay Is different from what it wm yesterday. I^Tiat 
you despised in time past hath drawn upon you \‘'hBt 
you see now. The goin^ out and sitting stilt at 
home are two things. Srtting still at Imme is the 
heavenly way; the going out is the way of the world. 
Therefore take your choice.” Again there ensued 
a deep silence, broken only by the angiy and 
reproachful exclamations of the messengers. There¬ 
upon Ali Musa, waxing warm at the insults thus 
burled against him, hade the men tell their master 
that the people of ICufa would have no dealings with 
a person round whose neck hung the murder of 
Osman. 

All this while Ali was employing his time at the 
camp in haranguing and enconraging his people, who 
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at his aoUcitation had been plentifully supplied from 
Madina with horses, arms, and all the necessaries of 
war, "Keep close to your relipon,” so spake the 
head of the Muslim faith, " an(f be directed in the 
ri»ht way; for it Vs the direction of yonr prophet, 
what is too hard for you let alone, tdl you bring it 
to the test of the Quran; and what t)ie Quran 
approveth stand to, and what it disapproveth reject 
Delight in God for your Lord, and in Islam for your 
religion, and in Muhammad for your Prophet, and in 
the Quran for yohr Guide and Director,” The party 
was now joined by the ex'governor of Buaaora, who 
came to wait upon Ali; the beardless face of the 
hapless pilgrim betokened the sufierings he had 
undergone, and raised at once the compassion and 
the ire of his generous-minded master, who unable to 
restrmn Ms indignation at the perfidy of Talha and 
Znbair, in that " thpir tongues were not according to 
their hearts,” exclaimed in tones of wrath, “ God! 
they shall both know that I am not one jot inferior 
to any of my predecessor^.” 

Full of anxiety as to the fate of his appeal to the 
people of Kofa, Ali received with trembling heart 
the message returned by Ali Musa to the overtures 
of reconcination which had been addressed to him. 
The answer of the governor was fatal to the resolve 
of his master, who conld scarcely proceeil against 
Bussora, unless assured of the assistance of the 
inhabitimts of Kufa, so he determined once again to 
try and appease the storm which was gathering 
around him: but his efforts were fruitloas, Ijist of 
all he despatched his eldest son Hasan, who was 
received with the respect due to his dignity and birth. 
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Still jUE Masa persisted in his opposition; words ran 
high, and no small tumult arose, some wishing to 
march to the assistance of Ali, others preferring to 
remain true to their allegiance to t^ " Mother of the 
FaithfiiL'’ When at length the ^debate passed the 
bounds of moderation, and feelings were at their 
highest, Hasan rose up and bid the people " hearken 
to the request of your Emperor, and help us in this 
calamity which is befallen both you and us. Thus 
saitb the Emperor of the Faithful, Either I do injury 
m^'seif, or else I suffer injury. If I suffer injury God 
Will help me, if I do injury He will take vengeance 
upon^ me. By God, Tallm aiicl 2ubair were the first 
that inaugurated me, and the first that prevaricated. 
Have I discovered any covetous inclination, or pre¬ 
vented justice I Wilierefore come on, and command 
that which is good and refuse that which is evil/' 
This appeal touched the audience to the quick, and 
upwards of 9000 citizens of Kufa joined the camp of 
Ali; the latter received them with honour as "men 
of distinguished valour" who had “conquered the 
kings of Persia, ami dispensed theii’ forces I” 

The army of Ali now consisted of not less than 
JJ0,0<)0 men, ami the heart of Ayisha sank within her 
she beheld in battle array round Bussora a host of 
lighting men, not matoriaHy inferior in point of 
numbers to those who supported her cause, led by a 
commander whose prowess in buttle liatl earned for 
him an appellation so endcarifirl to the consciences of 
Muslim historians—the “Lion of God." Nothing 
daunted, however, the resolute Amazon iin>imted her 
camel, and, riding in a litter shaped as a cage, was 
carried up and do^vn the ranks to inspire the soldiers 
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with somewhat of the zeal and impetnoaity which 
filled the breast of the most heroic, the most implac¬ 
able heroine of which the annals of lalam can boast. 
So the “day of the camel" commenced; the contest 
was condncted wito ungovernable fury on both sides, 
and for a long w'hile the issue was doubtfuL At this 
junctnre Talliu was pierced in the leg by an arrow; 
unable to control lus horse he soon sketched his 
length on the field of battle, the faithlhlness of his 
servant alone enabling his master to reach the town 
safe from the weapons of his enemies; but his end 
was approaching, and impending fate, so pious 
Muslinis would have it believed, convinced the traitor 
of his sin, and on his deathbed he renewed the oath 
of fidelity which he had so recently and sharaelessly 
violated. Ali, with a generous consideiation for his 
enemy's want of faith, avowed that “ God would not 
call him to heaven till be had blotted out the first 
breach of his worS by this last protestation of 
fidelity.Thus one stumbling-block was removed 
from All's path. The traitor’s comrade in guilt, 
Zubair, too, having qnaRns of conscience withdrew 
himself from the battle, and took the road towards 
Mecca. He was followed by an adherent from 
All's camp, who, overtaking him, and worming him- 
Bolf into the dispiriteil intriguer’s confidence, 
treacherously cut off the Iiead of his unsnspecting 
victim as the Impless Arab was prostrating himself 
at evening prayers. When the Lion of God saw the 
blood-stained skull of bis foe he denounced the 
latter as a denizen of hell, ay illiberalsty of sentimeflt 
which so allocked the susceptibilities of the assassin 
that, repentant of his sin, he mu his own Imdy through 
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witli a sword, and fell a corpse at the feet of his 
astonished master. The principal coospirators were 
now removed from the scene \ but the struggle was 
not ended, and there still remain^ Ayisha, ever to 
be seen where the battle raged liottest and most 
severe; the centre of attraction alike for friend and 
foe, her litter bristled, as it were the back of a 
porcupine, with the arrows which were launched at 
the intrepid leader of her troops, and no less than 
three score and ten hands which lay severed on the 

g lain, beneath the feet of the beast which boi% her, 
otokeuer] at once the zeal of those who held her 
bridle, and the fury of the contest of which she was 
the very life and e:£tstence. Thus the day advanced 
till at length her camel was hamstrung, and no longer 
able to t^e part in tba fr^y, she remained at the 
mercy of her victorious enemy. All, however, more 
considerate to his defeated rival than she had been 
wont to he to those whom she 'hated and disliked, 
dismissed her handsomely, with a goodly equipage, 
and sent her in company with his two sons, itasan 
and Husain, to Madina, ehjoining her at the same 
time not to intermeddle any more with affairs of 
State. 

After this eventful day Ali encoimtered no further 
oppositioD, and marching into Kufa, established in 
that city the seat of his government. These 
important events occurred in A.D. 656. 

There now remained but* one region where the 
standard of rebellion yet floated; in Syria, Muawiya 
still headed a people disaffected towards Ali, and 
eager to revenge the blood of Osman, A messenger 
was sent to liitii bidding bim pay allegiance to 
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bis sovereign: hut he refneed to listen to any one 
save Amru, the conqueror of Egy-pt, who was 
ocoordbgly desmbched, but finding on his arrival the 
position of afiaiba the warrior linked his fortunes 
with the governoi^f Syria, and amidst the acclama’ 
tions of the ^ople, this traitor to his trust took the 
oath of atle^nce to his new Lord, 

When Ali was apprised of these proceedings he 
at first adopted gentle means to reduce the rebels to 
a sense of their duty, but, perceiving that lus efforts 
were fruitless, he, mended at the he^ of an army of 
flOjOOO men towards the confines of Syria. Halting 
at Saffain, a full month (June-Jnly, a,d. 657) was 
consumed in abortive efforts to settle the matter 
amicably; but all his attempts were fruitless and 
at the end of that interval the war began, not in the 
usiial way of a pitched battle, but rather with a 
series of desultory onslaughts : indeed, scarce a day 
passed without an Engagement of some sort, and it 
p said that no less than ninety skinuishes took place;, 
b which Ali lost upwards of five-and-twenty thonaand 
of his troops, while the* slain amongst the army of 
Muawiya amounted to little short of five-and-forty 
thousand. This irritatbg and unsatisfactory method 
of warfare was ill m accord with the ardent spirit of 
the warrior of Islam, who called ont to his 
antagonist, “ How long shall the people lose their 
lives between us ? Come hither, i challenge you to 
appeal to the decision of Gkxl, and whichsoever of 
us two kilts his man has all entire to himself" But 
Muawiya refused, alleging ^'wdth truth, that no mdn 
had ever come forth against Aii, and lived to tell the 
tale. So the slaughter continued, and the Syrians 
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were sore pushed; the erisis was serious, and it was 
reserved to Amnv to extricate his followers from a 
danger which threatened destruction* This crafty 
leader, seeing the impending djfieotiiflture of his 
soldiers, bade them hoist the Qura^ upon the points 
of their lances, and advance into battle exclaiming 
“This is the hook that ought to decide all our 
differences; this is the book of Gk>d between us and 
you.” The effect was magical — eager warriors, 
whose ardour no huxnan power could restrain, at 
once threw down their arms, and* appeared before 
Ali: “ Will you not answer to the book of God ?" 
was the zealous inquiry of these zealons bigots. In 
vain was it pointed out that the whole afiair was 
trickery and a deceit—the men were inexorable, and 
at the moment when victory was in his grasp, the 
“ Lion of God " was compelled to sound a retreat. 
After much discussion it was deternimed that the 
difference should be settled by firbitration, and two 
persons were chosen to represent the contending 
factions. For eight months the armies remained 
listless and inactive; at the'expiration of which time 
the decision was announced, in the sight of ali the 
people, from a tribunal erected for the purpose on the 
plain. It had been agreed between the umpires that 
both competitors for the throne should be deposed, 
and the choice of a successor left to the nation at 
large: accordingly mounting the rostrum the 
arbitrator selected to represent the interests of Ali 
proclaimed that both the “Lion of God” and 
Muawiya should be set usid^ and, suiting his action 
to his words, he drew the ring fi^m off bis finger, 
and cast it aside, to betoken that' the Khalifat had 
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been taken fi'om the diaputanta. On the other hand 
hia compaxiion, departing from the agreement, 
prociaimra that the governor of Syria shoiJd be 
the HnccesaoT of'Osman, " after the same manner 
as I put this ring dp my linger "; a decision in which 
neiUier of the at^itrators agreed, settled nothing, and 
the armies separated leaving matters just as they 
were when the war began. But the action of Ali in 
referring to the judgment of man what ought to have 
been determined by God alone—such was the 
language of hia opponents—gave gi-eat offence to 
some of his adherents, and Hiere arose a body of 
irrecoDcileables known as the separatists, who held 
aloof from his interests, and established tbemselTes in 
the vicinity of Baghdad, whither all the malcontents 
flocked, till at length their number was swelled to 
five-and-twenty thousand men. It was impossible to 
leave such a formidable array of opponents as a 
standing menace to ^ hia authority and power, and 
Ali bad no alternative but to reduce them to 
submission,- so he presented himself before them at 
the head of a conaideratile army. Ere, however, 
giving the order for the attack, be planted a standard 
without the camp, and made proclamation with 
^und of trumpet, that whosoever would come under 
it should have quarter f while if any of them desired 
to retire to Kufa they should find there a sanctuaiy. 
The stratagem was completely successful, and no 
more than 4000 men remained true to the cause of 
rebellion. This handful of desperadoes, none the 
less, resolved to attack .^'s army; but their* 
f presumption was greater than their success for 
they were cut to pieces, and but nine of them 
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escaped to repent of their rashness. This yictoiyj 
which was gained in the year of grace 658, united ^ 
the Arabians under the government of Ali, and it 
only remained to reduce the SyiAans to obedience. 
Tor upwards of two years attertpta were made to 
suMue the refractory Muawiya, hut the efforts were 
spasmodic and productive of no practical results; it 
was not so much a matter of the sword as of 
intrigue, and the poisoned bowl and the forged letter 
not infrequently did a work which the armed hand 
failed to accomplish. The state o£ things was bdeed 
wearisome and unsatisfactory; at one time jUi'a 
lieutenants secured a victory over their opponent^ 
while it occasionally happened that one of his 
generals, less fortunate th^ hie master, was routed, 
and his dead body tied up in that of an ass and 
burned to ashes. In these cicumstanees three of the 
separatists met together at Mecca, and discoursing 
over the troubles of their nation and country, came 
to the conclusion that all the ids which had befallen 
the people of Islam were due to AJi, Muawiya, and 
Amru: so they resolved that they would rid the 
world of such fertile sprmgs of discord, and restore 
to the Muslim nation that p^e and unity of which 
there seemed no prospect in any other direction. 
Poisoning their swords the three conspirators 
separated; the first to Kufa, the second to Damascus, 
and the third to Egypt. 

As regards Muawiya,* he was struck by the 
assassin, but the wound was not mortal, while Amru 
' on the day selected ,for his murder chanced to be 
unwell, a fortunate circumstance, to which he owed 
his life; a substitute who had filled his place at the 
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mosque fell deSid beoeath the blow which hm l been 
intended for the conqueror of Egypt. “I designed 
Amru, but God de^igneth another ' was the cahu^and 
unconcerned exclai^tion with which the cold*biood^ 
assasain withdrew Ifis aworrl from the mnocent victim 
of hifi hate. 

The thinl conspirator, by name Abdur Rahman, 
met with better success in his deadly mission. On 
^ving at Kufa he happened to take up his lodgings 
in the abode of a woman, whose nearest relation had 
been slain in the 'battle, and who for that reason 
retained in her heart a strong desire to be revenged 
upon the author of her misfortunes. Ingratiating 
hunself with this fiendish-minded companion, the 
designing vil^n even went so far as to offer her his 
hand in marriage; she in turn, eager for the blood of 
her enemy, really consented, and joining wilh fervent 
ardour in the murdcrops plan of her pretended lover, 
merely stipulated that her dowry should be *'5000 
drachms of silver, a slave, a maid, and Atis head.” 
The better to carry out hfif deadly putpose, and to 
^uard against the risk of failure, she associated with 
her newly-arrived lover, two other men, named 
Wardan and Shabib. The three associates repaired 
to the mosque, and pretending to quarrel amongst 
themselves, drew their swords; but hardly were their 
weapons nnsheathed than they all fell upon tho 
hapless Ali, who soon lay at their feet, struck down 
with a mortal wound ; ho lingered for a few days, and 
died on the 22nd Jannary, a.d. 661, having previously , 
given directions that the assassin Abdur Rah man 
shoiUd be detained in custody, to await the result of 
his mold crons attack ; if the blow should prove fatal, 
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the generous Ali atifnilated that one stroke should 
deprive the mui-derer of a life justly forfeited. 

Thus died Ali, after a troubloos reign of a little 
more than five yearsL / 

Among the surnames err honourable titles whieh 
the Muslims bestow upon Muhammad’s son-in-law is 
that of “ legatee ” or *' heir,”’—that is, of the Prophet. 
His second title is ‘"Beloved by, or acceptable to 
Cxod," He is also known as the great “ Curer,” and 
sometimes as the “Pardoner.” His undaunted 
courage and unoonqucrable skill iif battle also gained 
for him the appellation, "the victorious Lion of 
God”: but he is more commonly known ns “the 
Lion.” The Persians for a similar reason call him 
“ the Lion of God,” and not unfrequent mention of 
him is made as the “Hand of Goa” the “King of 
men,” the " distributor of Lights and Graces,” or tbe 
“ Commander of the Paithfiil." ^ 

Ali was buried at Naiaf, near Kufa; for many 
decades the site of his tomb was nnmarketl, but in the 
year A.D, 977, a sumptnpus monument^ which the 
Persians generally call " the dome of the distributor of 
Lights,” was erected to mark the spot which contains 
the ashes of a man beloved by his friends and feared 
by his enemies—a warrior who delighted in battle, 
but liated diplomacy—a chieftain who, possessing 
unlimited and unrestrained power, was endowed with 
a meekness and humility, which found expression in 
the inscription which he' placed on the seal of 
,the empire; "The Kingdom belongs to the only 
mighty God,” 
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Y£AK, Died a,d. 670 

When All ha<l received his mortal wound, and it was 
perceived that life Sras ebbing away, thoae around him 
inquired whom he would nominate for his sufoeasor. 
The iron-in-law of the Prophet replied that he intended 
in this matter to follow the example of the Apostle of 
God, who died without selecting a ruler of the Faithfiil, 
and that if it pleased God to favour them. He would, 
undoubtedly, unite their judgments in making a good 
choice. In these circumstances it was deemed fit, 
since Ali had passed awa^, that the mantle of the 
Mher should fall upon his elder sou, Hasan, who, 
however, inherited more of Ali's piety than bis 
courage, while being naturally of a peaceable disposi¬ 
tion, he was ill-fitted to rule over a monarchy which 
needed a firm hand, and a stout heart. When the 
Imam had drawn Ids last breatli, Hasan stood up 
and said to the people: “Yon have killed a man on 
that same night in which the (Juran came doMTi from 
Heaven, and Isa (Jesus), upon whom be peace, was 
hfred up to Heaven, and in which Joshua the son of 
Nun was killed; by God 1 noue of his predecessors 
eiceetled him, nor will any of his successors ever be 
equal to him.*' After this harangue the speaker was 
inaugurated as Commander of the FaithfuL “ Stretch 
out your hand," such was the formulary observed, 
" as a token that you will stand by the Book of God, 
and the Tradition of the Apostle, and make war 
against all opposers." “ As ^ the Book of God amf 
the Tradition of the Apostle, they vrill stand," was 
the pious rejoinder of the saintly Hasan. The people 
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theu made obeisance, and agreed that they would be 
subject and obedient t.o him, and remain at peace witlt 
his friends, and at war with his enemies. Some, how¬ 
ever—the recollection of the Syr^ war, 'ndth all its 
wearisome eonteats and indeciaive^attles, filling their 
hearts with miagivinga—^hesitated as to this latter con¬ 
dition, and exclaimed: “This man wih never serve you 
for a master, we are not for fighting.” Bxit upwards of 
40,000 warriors had, in days of yore, bound themselves 
to stand by All in the matter of his dispute with the 
Syrians, and Hasan waspersuadeilitcontrary to his own 
inclination, to put himself at the head of this body, with 
the view of reducing to obedience the rebel Mua’wiya, 
who, even before his rival was killefi, hatl proclaimed 
himself Khalif, and who now refused to acknowledge 
the claims of Hasan, whom he charged with having 
lieen an accomplice in the murder of Osman. The con¬ 
tending forces met at a place called Madain, hut a 
tumult in ins army—on 'which'occasion he was not 
only treatoil with discourtesy, but received a wound 
—revealed to Hasan the alaraung circumstance that 
his authority was precarious^ and his power slight. 
So, vveary at heart he wrote to Muawiya, resigning to 
the latter a sovereignty so besot with difficulties, and 
so fraught with danger In the meamvhile, the 
governor of Syria, jedging from the position of affairs, 
that Hasan might not impossibly be disposed to listen 
to terms, sent him a sheet of paper completely blank, 
save in so far as it was signed at the Ijottom, and bade 
the timid-minded Imam ivrite therein what conditions 
iie pleased, which it waspromised should be punctually 
Bcrapulously performed, Hasan thereupon altered 
in his own favour the terms which ho had previously 
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proposed for Muawiya's aoceptanee; but his adversary, 
not unnaturally, preferred to adhere to the first letter, 
which he said truly was Hasan’s own proposat 

Ultimately it*.was arranged that (1) Muawiya 
should give up all the money in the treaauiT at Kufe; 
(2) that Hasan should receive a vast estate in Persia; 
and (3) that Muawiya should make no reproachful 
reflection upon Ali, at least in the presence of the 
son of the latter. Those conditions being settled, 
Hasan and Muawiya repaired together to Ku^ where 
the former made >a formal abdication of his rights. 
“O people," such was the language of the Imam, 
“ God, whose name be magnified and glorified, tlirec^d 
YOU the right way by the help of the first of our family, 
and hath prevented the effusion of your blood by the 
means of the last of us. Muawiya contended with me 
concerning a matter to which I had a better pi^ten- 
sion than he; but 1 chose rather to restrain the 
people from fighting? and surrender it to him. But 
even this affair also hath a time prefixed for its dura^ 
tion, and the world is liable to eWnges," So Hasan, 
in company with his brother Husain, retired to 
IMudina in the enjoyment of the magnificent income 
of upwai-ds of £160,boo a year, most of which be spent 
in deeds of charity. But he was so little attached to 
the things of this world, that twice in his lifetime he 
deprived Mmself of woU-nigh all that he possessed, 
and on three other occasions he divided half of his 
substance amongst the‘poor. 

Thus passed the fiist half of the year 001 of the 
Christian era. Authorities differ as to the precisci 
duration of Hasan’s reign, 6ut it is generally con¬ 
sidered to have lasted about six months. 
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Upon bis coming to Miidina he was blamed by 
his friends for having so tamely and easily resigned; 
but he answered tlikt he was weary of the worlds 
while the people of Kufa were, in hfs opinion, aacb a 
faithless and tickle nation that he could place no 
reliance upon their allegiance or assistance, seeing 
that no man ever reposed confidence in them hut he 
was a sufferer for his rashness and folly; while never 
two of them concurred in their opinions and wishes; 
in short, they bad no regard either to good or evii 
So he turned away in disgust from s people whom he 
could neither trust nor admire. 

While he was settled at Madiu^ it happened that 
the “separatists,” who had occasioned his father so 
much tronhle, raised an insurrection against Muawiya, 
and the latter thereupon wrote to Hasan, enjoining 
him to go forth against them. But he desired to be 
excused, on the plea that he had quitted public afiiairs; 
and that, if he had cared for figbeiug at all, he should 
have himself entered the lists with him against whom 
the rebellion was raised. 

Though successful in *his schemes, ill-feelings 
lurked in the bosom of the newly elected Khalif, who 
was anxious to secure the succession for bis son 
Yazid, and he resolved to rid himself of an enemy 
whose near relationship to the Prophet attached the 
people to his person, while the meekness and gentle¬ 
ness of bis disposition made amends for the absence 
of those traits of boldness and vigour which were so 
highly esteemed in a land where every one was a 
warrior from bis youth, and where the sword and the 
bow graced alike the stnpling of a few summers, as 
the venerable elder with snow-white locks. 
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Sad to relate, Muawiya found an inatnimBut to 
secure the aecomplishmeiit of his treacherous design 
in the sanctuary of the domestic circle;^ and the person 
selected to rid ‘the world of an inoffensive and 
unsuspecting victiin, was no other than the wife of 
Hasan’s bosom, who, lured with the da^iding prosp^t 
of an ultimate union with Yarid, and tempted with 
the promise of a sum of 50,000 dirhams {somewhat 
over £1000), readily consented to sacrifice the life of 
her lord and mastar. The method which she adopted 
for its aocomplislimeiit was not less remarkable than 
the consummate perfidy of the design. While yet 
warm from her embraces, she rubbed the body of her 
husband with a napkin which she bad previously 
impregnated with poison. The deadly preparation 
quickly pervaded the frame of her hapless spouse, 
who soon lay stretched on the bed a stiffened and 
distorted corpse. 

When the time of bis death drew near, hia brother 
Hnsflin begged of him to say who it was that had 
poisoned him, and swore that judgment should ovor- 
take the mtmierer. BiA the noble-hearted Hasan 
refused to disclose the secret. “ O brother I the life 
of this world is made up of nights which vanish away. 
Let him alone tdl he and I meet together before God,” 
was the only response which passed the lips of the 
murdered saint ; but the expression indicated a 
consciousness that, in Lis opinion, his wif(^ though 
the instrument, was notf the instigator of lua death. 

When Muawiya heard the glad tidings of his 
enemy's murder, that ambitioua and uujprincipled 
intriguer fell down on his kne'es with affecteil humility, 
and worshipped the Lord of Heaven, who had 
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removed from his path the sole opponent ^vhom he 
dreaded in his heart, and hated in his souL It is at 
least Batisfactory in the midst of this black record of 
treachery and guilt to find that Yaiid, mom prudent 
perhaps than honourable, refusiKJ to fulfil the promise 
made in hie name and on his behalf. So the 
murderess, nhose memory is to this day bitterly 
execrated, remained a widow, while the paltry sum of 
money which she received as the price of a husband's 
blood was but an insignificant reward for an act of 
villainy which has few pai'allels in the annals of infamy 
and crime. 

Thus (March, a.d, 670) died the ex-Khalif, 
familiarlj known as “The Pious;," which name he 
derived from the many actions by w-hich he waa 
distiugnishecL Before his death, Hasan had ex¬ 
pressed a wish that he might be interred at Madina 
by the side of the Prophet of Islam; but the 
j^ousy of the implacable Ayfeha prevented conv- 
pliance with this desire, and an orainaiy cemetery 
m the city afforded the grandsou of Muliammad 
that peace and rest in the grave of death wliich 
the implacable malignity of bis foes denied him 
when alive. 

—HusAm. A.D. 680— aftbji an interval 

OP TEN YEARS 

It had been part of the agreement between 
Muawiya and Hasan that, after the decease of the 
fumier the government should revert to the ftiimly of 
the latter: but as years rolled on, the usurper was by 
no means willing that the reins of power should pass 
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from liis own branch, and he took steps to make the 
succession hereditary. He was successful in liis efforts, 
and on his death (a.d. 680) his son Yazid suweeded 
to the throne of Ifia father ; not only so, indeed, but, as 
previously related, htr fourteen generations the Khalifat 
remained in the Omalyaxl branch to w'hich Mnawiya 
had belonged. But the w'^hole of these successors of 
the Prophet are regarded by the foliow'ors of Ali as 
usurpers. 

jN.s soon as Yazid succeeded to the government, he 
sent a letter to the governor of Madina, bidding him 
hold Husain and others “close to the maugnration, 
without any remission or relaxation," But the grand¬ 
son of the Prophet managed, with various excuses, to 
put off the evil day when he would have had to bow 
down to a sovereign whose succession he dispute^ 
find whose authority he ignored; moreover, during this 
interval he managed to steal away secretly and 
escape to Mecca, Uddng with him the whole of bis 
family except one brother 

Never were people more ovegoyed than wore the 
inhabitants of Iraq at thb death of Muawiya, whom 
they detested as a tyrant and usipper, while they 
sighed for the goveminent of Husaiii, who belonged 
to a family which they considered as almost divine; 
added to whicli his wife was the daughter of the last 
Sassanide King of Persia, The Kufans, in particular, 
were so impatient, tliat they sent message after 
message to Ali'a son, assuring him that if he would 
but make his appearance amongst them, he should 
not only be secure as to his^ own Mrson, but tliat,rin 
consideration of the esteem which they had for his 
father and family, they would remicr him iionuige. 
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and ^knowledpre him as the only lawiiil and true 
KbalifL TiiuugJ) lending a ready ^ to solicita¬ 
tions and importunitiea, he, nevertheless, deemed it 
prudent to despatch a messenger to'feel the pulse uf 
the people, whose htuuoor he somewhat mistrusted. 
Musiiin, the person selected for this delicate and 
important olBce, at first met with great euconrage- 
ment, and no less than 18,000 men flocked to the 
stan<^rd of his master Hnsaiu, However, the lieu¬ 
tenant of Ya^sit! soon found means to turn the tide of 
popnlar favour, and the hapless envoy was eventually 
forced to flee for his life: being ere tong aeiaed at 
the house of an old woman, and taken back to the 
city, he was afterwards carried to the top of the 
castle, where he was decapitated, and his heail and 
mangled Iwdy cast down on the plain beneath; 
which done, the former was picked up and sent as a 
present to Yazid. 

When the messenger did not return, it should 
have been evident to Husain that something was 
amiss, and he might well have paused ere committing 
himself to the mercies of sa£'h a fickle and inconstant 
peoplebut he still persisted in his intention. To no 
effect tlid his friends represent to him the madness of 
embarking in such a desperate undertaking, suggest* 
ing that he should keep Mmaelf retired till a sufficient 
body of supporters was raised to ensure success. 
Husain was not to be moved from his rosolntion: so, at 
length, finding all their protestations of no effect, they 
earnestly presawl him at least not to take the wives 
and children of his hoosehold, lest evil should hftfafl 
them. One zealous counsellor, in his eager efforts to 
avert a ilestruction wliieh he foresaw, swore ** By 
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God, beside wliom tliere is no oLlier, if I knew that 
my taMng yon by the hair of the head till they came 
in and parted ms, would be a means to detain you at 
Mecca, I would d© it/’ To use the quaint words of 
the Anibiau author who has cSironiclw these events, 
“No advice took place with Husain/' who, on the 
morning of the 10th September, 680, set opt ftx>m 
Mecca with a small retinne of followers* This little 
cavalcado had not proceeded far on their road, when 
they fell in with a bo<ly of a thousand horse, under 
the command of •a chieftain named A) Hmr, ft man 
well affected U> the family of All To him HnBftm 
explained the object of the expedition which bad 
been taken at the invitation of the people of Knfa, 
Chareed with tlie commission to bring before 
Ohftiaiillak, the governor of Bussora, as a prisoner the 
very man who now stood before him pcwerless to 
resist, A1 Hurr was moved with compassion^ and bade 
the granflson of the Prophet choose his own road: 
“ Perhaps it may please God I may meet iJ^dth some¬ 
thing that may bring me off without my being enforced 
to any extremity upon your account^ was the pious 
ejaculation of a wamor who dreaded that the blood 
of so near a descendant of the Apostle of God should 
be laid to his account. So, wheeling hi& charger, ha 
departed out of the way, leaving Husain to pursue 
his journey unmolested. Scarce a few hours elapsed 
when four horsemen appeared in sight bringing the 
news that the nohilh^ of the fickle city whither 
Huaaln was wending his steps, were opposed to him 
to a man, while as for the re^t ** their h^rt^ are with 
you, but to-morrow their swords will be drawn 
against yom” He iiow% too^ learned for the first time 
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the fate of the messenger who had been despatobed 
to the town: the murder of this man affected him 
tiGspljj but difd not detnr him from oontumioff his 
march. Another faded blossom was added to the 
chaplet of dest^ctioa In the still solitude of night 
he saw in a vision a horsenmn who said^ “Men tntve! 
by nrght, and their destinies travel by night towards 
them "; from this he knew that the hand of death was 
upon him, but onward he went till they came to Llie 
fatal plain of Karbala, where a large force was drawn 
up commanded by Amr, a general acting in the 
tntereats of Obaidullah, the governor of Bussora A 
conference now took place between the two armies, 
but It was productive of no material resulta After 
It became evident that it was not po.saible to accom^ 
mediate matters in this fashion, Obaidullah sent one 
bhimar to the commander of the forces with orders 
that if Hu.^ain and his followers would surrender 
themselves they should be received, but if not that 

he should fall upon them, and trample them under 
took 


Ihis offer of mercy reached Husain as he was 
sitting at the door of his tent, just at the close of even¬ 
ly prayer,- whereupon he begged that he might be 
allowed till mom to consider as to the answ-er he 
wo^d return* In the night his sister came up to her 
brother with tears in lier eyes from a foreboding of evil. 

Alas for the desolation of my family J" such were her 
piteous cnes. -I wish I had-died yostenlay rather 
than have lived till tonJay: my mother Fatima is 
d^d and my father All and my brother Hasan, 
Al^ lor the destrnirtion that is past, and the dregs of 
It that remain behmd.” Husain looking upon the 
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&ail creature at Ms side began to chide her, sajiug, 
"Sister, do not let the devil take away your temper." 
Unable to influence him, or deter him froni the fatal 
course upon whh;h he had embarked, the hapless 
maiden, beating her face, and tearing open her bosom, 
fell at Ms feet motionless in a swoon. Hastily 
sprinkling his sister with cold water, till she had 
somewhat recovered, Husain counselled her " Put 
thy trust in GMd, and depend upon the comfort that 
comes from Him: and ^ow that the people of the 
earth shall die, aqjd the people of the Heavens shall 
not remain ; and every thing shall perish but the 
presence of God, who created all things by His 
power, anrl shall make them return, and they sliall 
return to Him alone. My fatlxer was better than I, 
and my mother waa better than I, and my brother 
was better than I, and I, and they, and every 
Mtiaulman has an example in the Apostle of God,” 
Leading away the terrilied girl to her own apartments 
he commanded Ms men to cord the tents close 
together so that the enemy might not be able to pass 
between them ; he also cdused a trench to be digged 
at the end of the line of tents, into which they tMew 
a large quantity of wood, so that when set on hre it 
would be impossible for their foes to encompass them 
from that direction. The rest of the night was 
spent in prayer and supplication, and as the mom 
began to dawm, both sides prepared for battle; but the 
disproportion of the contending parties left no room 
for doubt as to the issue of the day •, for while Amr 
was at the hi^ul of upwards of 4000 men, Husain's 
band could muster no rAorc than two-and-thirty 
horse-soldiers, and forty men on foot — a total of 
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seventy-two devoted adherents. So soon as it 
became evident that the atruggte was imminent, 
Hasain went into his tent, and, as is cnstomary 
amongst the Arabs when aboit to engage in 
dangerous and forlorn enterprises, perfumed his body 
wnth musk, an example followed by the leading men 
of his party. The reason of this quaint proceeding 
ahow^ at once the deaerate nature of the adventure 
in which the martyrs of Islam were about to hazartl 
their lives, and their hnn belief in the future of the 
cause for which they were ready tp fight, “ Alas I ” 
such was tlie explanation wljich one of their nmnber 
voaohsafed to an inquiring comrade, “ there is nothing 
between ue and the black-eyed girls (of Paradise) but 
onlj that these people come down upon us and kill 
us." Then Husain mounted his horse, and, Quran in 
hand, invited the people to the performance of their 
duty; adding “ 0 God I Thou art my confidence in 
every trouble, and my hope in all adversity." He 
next reminded them of his virtues, the nobility of 
his birth, the greatness of his power, and Ms high 
descent, bidding them consfder “ whether or no such 
a man as I am is not better for you : I, who am the 
son of yoiw Prophet's daughter, beside whom there is 
no other upon the face of the earth." 

While this exhortation was going on in front of the 
tent, a party of thirty horse wheeled round, as if to 
commence the attack. They were commanded by A1 
Hurr, who had resolved to throw in his lot with the 
grandson of the Prophet, So, drawing rein before 
the master whom he had elected to serve, he placed 
at the disposal of tlie latfer the band which had come 
fort!) with the apparent design of hurling destrnction 
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upon their adversaries. His sabmissioD accepted, Al 
Harr turned bis charger towards the tents of his 
former friends, whom he reproached most, bitterly 
for their treachery.and perfidy. *'AJas for you I you 
invited him till he came, and then deceived him; 
and this did not satisfy yon, but you are come out 
to tight against him. Nay, you have hindered him, 
and his wives, and his family, from the waters of the 
Euphrates, 'where Jews, and Christians, and Snbians 
drii^ and hogs, and dogs, sport themselves, and he 
b like a prisoner,in your hands incapable of doing 
himself either good or hurt." An arrow from the 
bow of Shimar put a summary end to all contro- 
versjr, and the battle began in good earnest. Two 
warriors now stepped forth from the ranks of the 
Knfian army, and challenged their adversaries to 
single combat; but their bodies soon lay prostrate 
in the dost at the feet of a victorious champion from 
amidst Husain's little band, who slew them both in 
the presence of the two armies. Nor was the next 
who offered himself more fortunate: coming up close 
to the grandson of the Prophet, he muttered in the 
ear of the latter, words of bitterness and gall. “ You 
are first at bell," said the arrogant Kufiau warrior. 
"By no means," was the rejoinder; "alas for thee, 
1 go to a merciful Lord full of forgiveness, easy to 
be obeyed, bnt thon art tnoro ivortby of hell." The 
Syrian soldier turned about, but at this instant his 
horse became nnmonageable, and he fell off, leaving 
his foot hanging in the stirrup: seeing his plight, 
one of Husain’s party stepped forth and lopped off 
the (^valier’s right leg. Powerless and mutilated 
the poor wretch was th^ged along the stones and 
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his head dashed to pieces ere his friends conld atop 
the horse in its mad career. Emboldened these 
sacceases, the Imam's champions fought with re^ 
doubled energy, and of all the wamars of Kufa who 
stepped into the arena to contend in single combat 
with the heroes of Karbabi not one lived Ui return 
In these circam stances, orders were given for a general 
onslaught on the desperate knot of followers who had 
placed their swords and their lives at the disposal of 
the son of the " lion of GkxL’' The fight raged thick 
and furious, bat still Ilosain's part};;, whose saperiority 
in courage made, in some d^ee, amends for their 
inferiority in numbers, managed to repulse the enemy 
at all points. Seeing this, the commander of their 
adversaries ordered 500 archers to the fronts and 
in a few minutes such a rain of arrows poured down 
upon Husain's camp, that not a man of them could 
remain ia the saddle. So leaping down, the martyrs 
fought sword in hand with a walour which nothing 
could resist, and with on impetuosity which no living 
soul could oppose. 

Amr perceiving that, tfianks to timely precautions, 
the Meccans were inaccessible save in the front, 
commanded his men to pull down the tents; bnt 
the soldiers told off for the duty were killed to 
a man. This so enraged the dospemte Sliimar, 
that, indifferent to all the rules of warfare, be struck 
bis javeiin into the tent which gave shelter to 
the women of Husain’s hoo&ehokl, and then, catling 
for a brantl, proceeded to set fire to the slender 
dtouse with its helpless and delicate loniates. The 
Apostle's grandson, hearing tiio shrieks of the tenilled 
females, and seeing at a glance what had occasioned 
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their distre^ was bitterly enr^ed “ Whatl” said 
he, “ woiild'st thou biuii my family ? God bum thee 
in hell fire 1” ^ 

It WM now noun, and the time of prayer; and 
in the mi^ of his tronblea and danger Husain was 
not unmindful of the duties which his religion 
imposefl upon evei^ true son of Islam. Caflbg 
together the remnant of his shattered company, the 
Inmm poured forth to the God of heaven a petition 
for succour and aid, adding to the oJfice the “ Prayer 
of Fear,” which isiiever used but in cases of extremity. 
Alter the devotions were finished, the fight was 
renewed with redoubled energy on both sides, 
hatinm's son soon found himself sarrounded by his 
foes, but the prodigious valour of his adherents, one 
alone of whom slew ten men as they pressed aronnd 
him, kept the enemy for a while at bay; still as 
soldier after soldier fell fighting like a hero, there was 
in the end no one left to fSl the gaps. The little party 
was now almost exterminated. wMe Husain’s eldest 
eon lay mangled at his fi^et, surrounded by the life¬ 
less and quivering frames of many a stalwart warrior 
who, ftithftil even unto death, baa “ done and dared " 
all that mortal man could do. The Imam himself 
had throughout the day been in the thickest of the 
fight; arrows had poured round him on every side; 
swords had clashed before bis eyes, and javelins had 
pierced the heart of many of his followers at his 
very feet; hut ^e Iilortyr of Karbala seemed to 
possess a charmed life, and he stood on the field of 
battle as vet unharmed and unhurt. At lengtlt, 
however, the spell was brok’en, and the blow of a 
sabre clove his skull, so that his headpiece became 
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filled with the blood which gushed forth from the 
wound. Casting aside the helmet which pressed his 
temples, he bound up his head with a turban, and 
continued the fight; but soon becbniing exhausted, 
he sat dovm sick in heart, and weary in bod^, at the 
door of the tent, taking in his lap his little son 
Abdullah ; yet scarce h^ he cast the eyes of fond 
affection upon the innocent face which he loved with 
all the deepness of a tender and coni passionate nature, 
than an arrow pierced the heart of the hapless infant, 
who fell on Iiis breast a blood^staineu stiffening 
corpse. Placing his hands beneath the wound to 
catch the blood which flowed in copious streams, 
the agonised father thi'ew it forth towards the skies, 
ejaculating at the time, “ 0 Lord 1 if Tliou withholdest 
help from us from heaven, give it to those tliat 
are better, and take vengeance upon the wicked." 
Husain now became thirsty, but while in the act of 
drinking, an arrow- entered his'mouth, and he sank 
to the earth with hands uplifted, imploring that 
help which man could npw no longer affottL At 
this juncture liis little nephew, a beautiful child with 
jewels in his ears, came to embrace him; but a ruth¬ 
less soldier cut off the lad's hand ^vith a sword; 
whereupon, roused by the sight of this stripling, 
mangled before his very eyes, tho infuriated imcle, 
hastily muttering, “ Tliy reward, child, is with God; 
thou shall go to thy pious forefathers," msherl once 
more into the ranks of the enemy, and hurled death 
and destruction in eveiy <lirection — charging some¬ 
times to the left, sometimes to the right, till his foes 
fled in every direction like deer before a lion. The 
eflect was visible, and the deed heroic; but such 
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forlorn desperation could avail nottiing against the 
seething phalanit of the maddened Too, who by 
mere force of numbers were able to strike the nn- 
daimted swordsihhn a blow on tlie hand which 



dtsablecl him. A second cut on the neck 


brought him to the ground, where, as he lay, a spear 
was thmst into his heart. So fed the noble aD<l 
much loved Husain, the third Imam of the house 
of Ah'. Tlie remorseless victors, indifferent alike to 


tho claims of hvimanity as of decency, gloated over 


the corpse with the malignity of fiends, and seyering 
the he^ &Qm the body, rode their horses over the 
mangled carcase already scarred with three-and- 
thirty wonnds which it had received in the battle, 
till a quivering and scarce recognisable mass of 
flesh was all tliat remained of the hero whose praises 
poets delight to sing, and whose prowess has sehiom 
been equalled, never surpassed, in the annals of a 
nation ever ‘‘prone For the fight, and eager for the 
fray," 

A brutal wretch from amongst the liardened knot 
of ruffians who had not shmnk from an act of 
barbarity which has consigned its perpetrator to 
eternal mfamy and disgrace, seizing the head of the 
martyred Imam, hastened with the i^ickening charge 
to ObaiduIIah, tho governor of Bussora, Finding, 
however, the castle shut, he carried home the blood- 
staiuod trophy to his house, and told his wife that be 
had brought her a great* rarity. But the woman wins 
moved with compassion at a sight so revolting to the 
better feelings of a tender nature, Other men make 
presents of gold and silver, and you have brought me 
the head of the son of the Apostle's daughter. By 
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God! the flame bed flhal] never hold ns two any 
more.” Such was the uidigiiant |}rote$t of the 
incensed matron, who thereupon qntttcd the house 
of a man whose baseness she nu<l teamed to despise, 
and whose conduct she was fain to loathe. Next 
morning the head was taken to the governor, who 
treateiJ it reproachfully, and strnck it over the mouth 
with a stick, after which it wiis set up in Kufa, and 
subsequently carried about the streets of that city. 
In duo course it was sent to Tazid, at Damascus; bat 
the Khalif was moved at the ghastly sight, and 
expressed his regret at Husain's murder. As to the 
ultimate resting-place of the head there is considerable 
difference of opinion. Some say it was sent to liladina 
and buried by the aide of the tomb of Fatima, the 
mother of Husain; others incline to the view that it 
was interred at Damascus, in a place called the Garden 
Gate, whence it was eventually removctl to Askalon, 
its last resting-place being at CaiA, where a monument 
was erected called the “Sepulchre of Husain the 
Martj^.” Again, some pretend that the bead was 
interred at Karlmla, and it is certainly significant that 
a sumptuous monument was erected at that city, which 
is visited to this day with great respect by devotees 
from Persia and other regions in which the “ family 
of the tent ” are venerated, and their memories revered. 

As regards the mutilated corpse of Husain, it lay 
exposed on the sands of the plain for the space of 
three days, when the people of a neighbouring village, 
fearing lest they should incur the vengeance of heaven 
if they suffered the remains of their fellow creatures to 
be longer a prey to wolves and vulture^ went together 
and committecf to earth on the spot where they 
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found it the beadlesa and acarce recognisable body 
of the grandson of the Prophet of Arabia. 

The two titles osoally given to Husain in Persia, 
are "the mai’tyi'” and “Sayyid" (Lord), while 
both he and Ids brother Hasan are comprehended 
in the dual word “as Sayyitlam,” which signifies 
“the two Lords.” He was killed on the 11th 
October, a,ij, 680, an aniuversary roligioualy observed 
by the myriads of pious worshippers who annually 
celebrate the memory and moum the death of the 
" Mai'tyra of Karbala.” 


IV,—ALt Asghar, sumamed Zainul Abidin. 

A,D. 680-712 

When Husain lay slain on the &ta] held of 
Karbala on that memorable day of days, a soldier 
entering the tent of the martyred hero, found therein 
a young lad langaishing In pain and sickness. 
Snatching from the midst of the screaming assembly 
of women the innocent^ and defenceless stripling, 
who alone of all “tho'^ family of the tent” had 
escaped the massacre, the bigoted warrior, his soul 
deadened to all the better feelings of humanity, 
drew his sword to quench the Same of life which 
flickered in the bosom of the unfortunate youth: 
but a more sympathising bystander, attracted by the 
shrieks which issued from the tent, reproached 
his comrade for his want of manliness in butchering 
a beardless child, “The believers," said he, “have 
hitherto abstained from killing the infant children 
even of infidels; let this 'child be carried to thy 
general that he may decide upon his fate." So the 
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life^ of Ali Asghar, better knowD perhaps as Zoinul 
A.bidiii, was spared, and lie was letl awaj captive to 
the presence of Obaidnllah. At the time of the lad’s 
^rival the governor was busied, in Tnncldng and 
msuiting the head of the massacred Husain; but 
turning suddenly, in the midst of his fiendish triumph 
towards the new object of his aversion, he jeeringly 
observed to the yoathfiil prisoner that it was under¬ 
stood that God Gad slain his father. To this brutal 
remark the proud youth vouchsafed no reply, where¬ 
upon the merciless tormentor impetuously demanded 
the reason of such silence. “I once had an elder 
brother, but him also the munlerers have slain," was 
the undismayed rejoinder. 

The rage of the tyrant was easily roused, and he 
bid his attendants fall upon the boy and despatch 
him: at this critical juncture Zainab, the ilaughter of 
Ali, in company with the women of Husain's family, 
rushing foi^ard, implored him* to spai-e the only 
representative of their wretched race, and if the victor 
was not yet satisfied with blood, to direct his 
vengeance rather against tnemselves, since they had 
no one left to whom he could be accountable. Their 
entreaties prevailed, and the order for this last act 
of savage butchety was countermanded; so for the 
second time the child's life was spared. The whole 
party were now despatched to Damascus, but the 
malignity of the captor is evidenced by the circum¬ 
stance that the women ivere stripped of their clothing, 
Md paraded through the streets expos^ to the 
insults of a pitiless and insulting rabble 1 The 
noble soul of the joutfiful prisoner resented this 
wanton act of cruelty, and he would not vouchsafe a 
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word to his attendants, as with a chain about bis 
neck^ he jonmeye<i along in the silence of despair. 
Coming to the presence of Yazid, the party experienced 
scarcely better treatment than they had received at 
the hands of his lieutenant First of all the brutal- 
minded wretch proceeded in a strain of insult 
to reproach Ali Asghar with the misfortunes and 
troubles which seemed to pursue the destinies of 
himself, and of the family to which he belonged. On 
receiving from him a reply equally modest and applic¬ 
able^ the balded ruler bade his son take up the dis- 
co^e:, if haply he might be able to incense and 
irritate the captive before him. The youth, bcwever, 
refused to listen to the brutal commands of his father, 
who after sufficiently indulging his malevolent spirit 
tumod to exhaust his spleen upon the noble-minded 
Zainab, endeavouring to aggravate her sorrovrs by 
addressing her under the title of the daiighter of the 
Prophet’s son-in-law,* and thereby bringing to her 
recollection the exalted stock from which she vras 
sprung. , 

When their souls hod been tortured as long as he 
thought proper by the remarks to which, id the inso¬ 
lence of his power, the tormentor thus compelled them 
to submit, he at length dismissed the captives to the 
apartments of his women. There they remained 
several days, at the expiration of which they received 
iustructions to betake themselves to Madina. Before, 
however, their final departure, Yazld desired that 
Ali Asghar might be brought to the royal presence 
to receive his dismissal. The language to which lh& 
lad was compelled to submil was somewhat more 
gentle than might have been expected at the hands of 
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a man who did not hesitate to stoop to the most 
contempt!hte means to vex and distress the nn- 
fortunate anil hapless beings whom fete had placed in 
his power. '' The curse of God Kght on thee, thou 
descenrlant of the Pfophet’a son-in-law I Had it 
rested with myself I might have been disposed to 
subscribe to the idews of thy father; but it becomes 
not man to controvert the decrees of Providence; 
thou art now at liberty to return to Madina with the 
whole of thy family." 

The person to whose care Yaatd had committed 
the party of fugitives conducted himself with such 
civility and respect, to them all the way, that Fathna 
said to he.r sister Zainab, “Sister, this Syrian hath 
behaved himself so kindly to us, do not yon think we 
onght to make him a present?*’ “Alas,** was the 
rejoinder, “we have nothing to present him withal 
but our jewels." So they took off their bracelets, and 
sent them to the man, with ali apology, begging of 
him to accept them as a token of their respect for 
bis courtesy. He, however, modestly refused the 
proffered gift generously representing, “If what I 
have done hatl been only with regard to this world, a 
less price tlian your jewels been a sufficient 
reward ; but what I did was for God’s sake^ and 
upon the account of yoiu* relation to the Prophet, 
Gael’s peace be upon him I” 

Wlien jUi Asghar arrived at Madina he was 
welcomed with eQthiLsja.sm as the sole survivor left 
to perpetuate the race of the Martyr of Karlmla; the 
adherents, indeed, of th^ bouse of Ali soon formed a 
large and influential party, which endeavoured, on alt 
occasions, to magnify the merits of Husain, in pre- 
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feiring an IioDoorable death to an ignominiaua life. 
By this they contrived to stir up tlie people 

to such a pitch of enthusiasm that the latter threw 
off the yoke of the house of Omaiya, and Islam 
presented the strange spectacle of a divided allegiance, 
Yazid ruling at Daniascua, while the followers of the 
martyrs of Karbala possessed power and influence at 
Madina. For a wbde tlie Aliitcs hesitated formally 
to refa.se homage to the sensual profligate who 
was passing his days in the Syrian capital, drinking 
nine, and minding notldug “but his tabors, bis 
singing wenchea, and his dogs”; however, after an 
interval they broke out into open rebellion, and, 
repiiiring to the mosque, publiclv renounced their 
allegiance. " I lay aside Yazid as I lay aside 
this turlmn,” said a lad amongst the number, as, 
suiting the action to the word, he cast his head dress 
to the ground, “I put away Yazid as I put away 
tbls shoe,” rejoined aflother, and soon a great heap of 
shoes and tnirbans proclaimed the fact that the 
reveller at Damascus heldi no sway at Madinav An 
army was quickly despatched to reduce the rebels 
to obedieuce, but the Aliites excavated a ditch round 
about the city, and made a most vigorous defence; 
in spile of their valour, however, they were ultimately 
overpowered, an<i for three days the city was given 
over as a prey to tlie soldiers of the conquering 
general. AJi Asghar, contrary to what might have 
been expected, was treated with the greatest respect, 
and escaped the general massacre of those who had 
hoped to re-establish the fortunes of his ill-destined 
house, So soon as Madina was subjected, Yazid 
turned his attention to Mecca, which city also 
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exhibited signs of disaffection; but wliile the siege 
was at Its height the hand of death struck down 
Yazid in his revels {Xst Nov., a,d, G82) and the 
holy city escaped the destruction which had been 
impending. 

At this time the people of Kui^ bethinking them¬ 
selves that they had not dealt generously with 
Husain, began to take steps to avenge his' death 
upon his murderers. Accordingly circular letters 
were sent bidding those who were favourable to the 
cause to meet an the plain of Naqila, to show that 
they repented, and that they were “persons duly 
qualified for the search of excellency, and the laying 
hold of the reward, and repentance towards their 
Lord from their si^ though it be the cutting off their 
necka, and the killing their children, and the con¬ 
sumption of their wealth, and the destruction of their 
tribes and families/' Scarce a Itandful of persons 
responded to the call, and even frhen two messengers 
had repaired to Knfa crying in the streets;, “ Yengeance 
for Husain," no more thani4000 men could be found 
willing to emliark upon a venture fraught ivith so 
much danger and peril. Marching all night, the 
bttle band in the morning came to Husain's buiying' 
place, w'here they remained till each man of their 
number had pi'aye<l for partlon over the tomb of the 
Martyr of Karl>ala. “ 0 Lord! ” thus ran the 
language of penitence and remorse, " we have deceived 
the son of the daughter of oUr iS'ophet: forgive us 
what is past anrl repent towards us, for Thou art the 
Bepenter, the Merciful I, Have mercy upon Husain 
and bis foUowera, the righteous martyrs I and we call 
Thee to witness, O Lord I that we are the very same 
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30Tt of men with those that were killed for his 
sake: if Thou dost not forgive us we must be 
sufferers," So soon as the party had finished their 
devotions they continued their journey towards Syria 
with the design of revenging themselves on Ohai- 
duElah, who ha<l caused the hlood of the martyrs to 
flow in streams on the plain of Kai'hala; but that 
“ 'wicked wretch ” met them on the way with an army 
of upwards of 20,000 men, and scarce a soul of the 
Aliites live<i to mourn over the rashness of endeavour¬ 
ing with but a htyidfol of zealots to withstand the 
attack of a body of troops so vastly superior in 
numbers and organisation. While these reverses 
were overtaking the hapless followora of Ali on the 
plains of Syria, a terrible revenge was being wreaked 
upon their foes at Mecca. It happened thus: a man, 
by name AJ Mukhtar, had been struck with a cane 
by Ohaidullah at the time the messengers from 
Husain were eodeavauriDg to stir up the people of 
Knfa to declare for the grandson of the Pniphet of 
Arabia; the riolence of tjie blow dashed the man’s 
eye to pieces ; filled with rage, the mutilated servant 
swore with a solemn oath that he would Lake 
vengeance on the man who hail at once insulted and 
injured him. Being cast into prison the poor wretch 
found, at first, hut httle opportunity to put his oath 
into execution, though he managed at times to get 
letters conveyed to him in the lining of his cap: but 
so soon as he was released he set about the task 
which he liad taken upon himseU^ and by means of 
infiomitable energy and persevotance at length 
managed to secure the connnand of such forces as 
the power of jVli could muster together. Indeed, 
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some of the ivent so far as to pracJaim him 

Kha lif on condition that he would not only govern 
according to the contenta of the Book of God, and 
the tradition of His Apoatlo^ Tjut destroy the 
murtlerers of Husain, Nothing loath, at any rate, 
os to the last condition, A1 MnJ^tar seized and kiEe^l 
Shimar, the man who had shot the first arrow on tlie 
memorable day of massacre on the field of Karhala. 
He neitt besi^ed in his house the brutal wretch who 
had carried iSmin'e head to Obaidullah, and when 
he had killed this contemptible he burned 

the body to ashes and cast them to the winds of 
heaven. Amr, who had commanded the army sent 
out against Husain, met the same fate as had befallen 
the martyr whom he had slain, and his lifeless carcase 
was trampled under the feet of horses in like manner 
as, by his command, troops had ridden over the 
sacred body of the grandson of the Prophet. 
Another offender was bound ^ind handed over to 
his tormentors to be treated as they might think 

S roper, “You stripped the son of All before ho was 
ead," such were the taunts of the captors, “ fin<l we 
will strip you alive t you made a mark of him, and 
we will make one of vou j" so they let fly a shower 
of arrows at him w hic'h “ stuck so thick over all jmrts 
of his body that he looked like a porcupine," 

But fortune batl reverses in store at this juncture 
for the house of Ali, some of whom were sewed while 
performing the pilgrimage ta Meccj^ and imprisoned 
in the holy well “ZamKim]," Whilst in this sorry 
plight they found means to make their comlilion 
known to A1 Mnkhtar, Vho at once despatchetl 760 
troopers to their assistance, in batches of from forty 
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to ooe himdieil men. These soldiei'S arriving at 
Mecca, beat off the gnard, and breaking open the 
“ ^anixam,” released the iiupriijone<.l captives. Al 
Mokhtar now (i.D. GS<i) found ieisnre to attack 
the eit^ of Ku^ on which occasion he adopted 
an expeflient as original ns it was successful ■. making 
a throne, he pretended that there was soruething 
mysterious connected therewith; accordingly it was 
carried into battle upon a mule, and the people, 
ere the contest i>egan, knelt down before the sacred 
emblem and prajed for protection against theii' 
enemies. The petition was granted, and Kufa fell 
into the hands of a general who, blled with the 
bitterest animosity against the race of Omaiya 
persecuted all the inhabitants well disposed towai^s 
that cause; but the severity of his actions, and the 
disorders of his administration, raised enemies within 
the city, and these lending tlieir assistance to the 
army which was sent to wrest the town from its 
captor, the latter was stain, while the whole of his 
followers, to the nmnber of 7000 men, were put to the 
sword. Thus died Al M^btar—but he had lived to 
fulfil bis oath, and wreak his vengeance upon all 
those who had dipped their hands in the blood of 
Husain, many of w’hom paid with their bvee the 
penalty of their treachery and cruelty on the occasion 
of the tragedy at Karbala 

Wliiit part Zainul Abidin took in the struggles of 
his foUow'ers to establish the authority and con¬ 
solidate the jiower of the house of the " lamily of the 
tent,*' is not stated by any of the Arabian annalists 
wlio have detailed the events of the period. But he 
appears to have exercised, at leitst in name, the 
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powers of Imaoi, for it is related that Mniiammad 
Hanifa, a son of Ali by another wife, and therefore 
not a descendant of the Prophet, contended with him 
at one time for the sacred hononrs of the Khalifat, 
and insisted that the arms of the Lawgiver of Arabia 
should be consigned to Iiiiuself as the nearest 
descendant of the son-in-law of Mnbamtnad. It was 
determined to refer the claims to the decision of the 
"Black Stone " in the temple of Mecca, which pious 
Muslims suppose to be one of the relics which our 
first parent was suffered to brin^ with him on his 
expulsion from Paradise. Accordingly, the com¬ 
petitors presented themselves before this celebrated 
monument of antiquity ; the son of Hanifa first 
addressed his prayer that some testiniony might be 
revealed in favour of his claims; but not a sound was 
heard to establish his rights, or confirm his pretensions. 
Zainiil Abidin next proceeded to invoke the sacred 
stone, by the truth of that Being from whom It 
derived its miraculous properties, to pronounce which 
of them after Husain shopld be Imam. The stone, 
so runs the legend, thereupon declared in favour of 
Ali, the great-grandson of the Prophet, who was 
accordingly investe^l with the dignity of which his 
uncle had sought to deprive him—a dignity which he 
retained for the rest of his days. 

Regarding the date of Alt Asghar's decease tliere 
is a considerable difference of opinion, though it is 
generally supposed that it ocourred in September, a.d, 
712, 

* Nor is there less unceitainty as to the cause of 
his death, which is generally attributed to poison 
administered at the Instance of a Khalif of the house 
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of Omaija, to ^v-hom it may be supposed his pres¬ 
ence was at once a source of annoyance and of 
danger. 

He was buried at Madina near Lbc tomb of his 
uncle Hasan. 

This Imam is commonly known as ^ainul Abidin, 
the omament of the sen^ants of God," an epithet 
occasionally varied to Sbaidul Abidin, “the sun of 
the serii'ants of Go A" He is also at times referred 
to the appellation of “the ever prostrate or 
adoring"; while the name which he not infre¬ 
quently receives of Znl tanafat, takes its origin from 
the c^osities on bis hands and knees, resembling 
those of a camel; these, it is said, were contracted by 
his unremitting assiduity in the acts of devotion. 
His other titles, of Abu Muhammad and Abul Hasan, 
simply intlicate tliat he was the father of children 
bearing those names, The nickname of “parent 
of liberality" may well be supposed to have been 
derived from his extensive charity, a virtue which 
endeared him in the eyel of a nation with whom 
generosity is a sacred duty, and hospitality a cherishe<1 
privilege, 

V.—^Mvbammad Ibn Zainul Ahidin, sumamed 
Mithamatao Baqik 

Respecting the fifth Imam, Muhammad Baqir, 
but little is recorded in' the pages of history, lie 
was born at Madina m a,d. 694, his mother having 
been Omru Abdullah, a daughter of Hasan ; he was 
therefore a great-great-grandson of the Prophet. He 
died in Jan., a.d. 733, by poison administered at the 
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instance of the then TOigoing Kiialtfj and was buried 
at Madina. 

The surname of Baqir, which means “abounding 
in knowledge/' was giTen him in consequence of the 
great extent of his learning and the vast depth of his 
information. He is also designated ‘‘the grateful," 
in consequence of his habit of thanking God on sJl 
occasions of life, while the name of Hadi, which is 
sometimes to be met with, signifies that be was a 
guide or director to watch the steps of the people 
committed to his care. The title Abu Jafar simply 
indicates that he was the father of the succeeding 
Imam who bore the name of Jafar. 

VI. — Jafarus Saoiq 

Imam Jafarus Sadiq was bom at Madina in a.d. 
702, his mother having been a daughter of the son of 
the first Khalif Abu Bakr. Affording to the Orientals 
he was the possessor of every virtue and perfection 
that can exalt fallen bunfanity, or ennoble its erring 
instincts; and if their testimony be entitled to credit, 
he appears to have been so well persuaded of his own 
transcendent powers, that ho used to tell his followers 
to embrace every opportunity to urge him with their 
inquiries while be was within their reach, seeing that 
when he was gone there would be none to supply 
his place as an instructor and director of mankind I 
He died iu a.d. 705 by po'son, at the age of sixty- 
five. the only member of his race who liad hitherto 
lived to reach an advanced period of life. He was 
buned at Madina by the aide of his predecessor. 
There are those who maintain that some time previous 
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to bis (lejith, Jafarus Sadiq nominated bis son Musa 
to the Imamat to the prejadice of hia elder brother 
Ismail, whom he thought proper to disinherit in con¬ 
sequence of bis intemperate love of wine. Others, 
however, are of opinion that Ismail having died 
previous to his &ther, the succession devolved as a 
matter of course upon Musa as the next in seniority. 
Hence arose a schtsm amongst the advocates of the 
Imamat, the Ismailians, of whom a branch exists to 
this day on the western side of India, ascribing to 
the person from whom they are so denominated the 
seventh place in the succession of the Rulers of the 
Faithful. It is, moreover, the belief of this latter 
sect that their founder wa-s the last of his race, and 
that the sacred office which he held expired with him, 
a doctrine of which they availed themselves to indulge 
in the grossest impiety and atheism. Jafarus S^q 
(Jaf^ the sincere), dg^nves his title from the rectitude 
of bis life, and the pureness of his devotions, while 
the designation Abu Ab(^ulTah, which is sometimes 
to be found in the pages of history, indicates that he 
was the fother of a son bearing the name of Abdullah. 


VII.—Musaix Ka2im 

It is generally believed that the birth of Imam 
Musa took place at a small station between Mecca 
and Madina in A.n. 74f», his mother haring been a 
native of Barbjiry, Owing to the unfortunate circum- 
stauce that he had excited the jealousy of the oelebmt^ 
KJialif H^n ar Rashid, whtJ ruled over the destiuies 
of the Faithful, a.h. 786-80ft, he was summoned to 
Baghdad by that prince, and cast into prison, where 
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he remained till hie decease in a. d. 799. The came of 
his death is variously stated, some being of opinion 
that the poisoned chnlicei, so hital to the members of 
his race, was the means employed to rid the world of 
a dangerous rival, while others incline to the view 
that Uie more tmrbarom method was adopted of 
pouring molten lead down the unhappy Imam’s throat. 
He was buried in one of the suburbs of Baghdad. 
The appellation of Kazim takes its origin in the 
extreme clemency, combined with a wonderful power 
of restraining his anger, with whibh this Itnatn was 
dfted. But he is sometimes referred to as Salim 
(^tient), and at others as Amin, which latter epithet 
indicates that he is the trusty guaidiau of the Enith 
and Tradition. 

Vni, —^Ani Riza 

The birth of Ali Riza is said to have taken place 
at Madina in A.n. 705. Of his life and actions nothing 
has been handed down to posterity, and even his 
decease is surroanded by a halo of obscurity and doubt, 
it being uncertain whether he died a natural death, or 
whether he was destroyed by a dish of poisoned 
grapesw All that is known for certain is the date of 
the occurrence, which happened in a.d. 818. He 
was buried at Mashhad, a name signifying '‘place of 
martyrdom,” which city subseqnenwy became known 
as Mashhad AU. Ali Biza appears to have been a 
man much esteemed for his* abstinence, and for his 
^iduitj in prayer; his memory is indeed at the 
resent day much revered amongst the people of 
'ersia, who hold that a visit to his shrine is as meri¬ 
torious as eighty pilgrimages to Mecca; but this 
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regard for the Tirtnes of the depart ed saint does not 
appear to be shared by all those professing the &ith 
of the Prophet of Arabia, for it is a tramtion that 
when the golden mansoleum, which coTers the re¬ 
mains and perpetuates the fame of the Martyr of 
Mashhad, was erected by Nadir Sh^, King of Persia 
(a-D, 1736 to AD, 1747) the Wahabi Arabs sent a 
sarcastic message to that sovereiOT to the effect that 
the treasure which he was expending on so useless a 
fabric would be much more meritorionaly applied if 
bestowed to supurior advantage upon them selves, 
title of "ELza” signifies “resigned"; this Tnia m 
is, too, occasionally, designated “the approved.” 

IX.— Muhammau Taqi 

Imam Muhammad Taqi, born at Madina in ad. 
810, is said to have been possessed of such unrivalleil 
endowments of person and mind, that the Khalif Al 
Mam tin, won by the Imam’s attractions, gave the 
latter a royal daughter in inarriage. Notwithstanding, 
however, this exalted connection, he did not escape 
the fate of his predecessors, and in a.d. 835, when 
he had attained but twenty-five years, the poisoned 
bowl, as is sometimes sunposed, terminated a career 
which bad commenced under such favourable auspices. 
He was buried near Baghdad by the side of his 
grandfather Musaul Kazim. He is sometimes 
designated Abu Jafar (the father of Jafar), but more 
generally "Taqi," the pions. The other titles Ity 
which he is known are " the beneficent,” “ the liberal,*” 
and "the appro veil.” * 
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X.—Au BIN Mithammad Taqi 

The birth of this venerated successor to the chair 
of the bieiarchy is said to have tahen place at Madina, 
about A-D. 827. He spent^ however, the greater part 
of his days at Samarra^ about four-and-twenty hours’ 
journey from Baghdad, having been condncted to that 
town by order of the reigning KhaliC. During hia 
stay at the city in question he devoted himself to study 
and prayer, hoping thereby to avoid the jealousy of the 
prince into whose hands he had fajlen; but he fhiled, 
and once again poiaon put an end to the existence of 
an unfortunate member of the unfortunate house of 
All. This happened in a.i>. 868. Ho was buried at 
Samarra, and, as in the case of his father, obtained 
the title of pious," aithongfa he has been occasionally 
designated "the guide," The epithet of “Askari, 
by which he is sometimes known, may be derived 
from the town of Askari, whese he resided, though 
there are some who incline to the view that it is meant 
merely to denote that be w^ the “ younger ” (Asgbar) 
Tmam of the name Ali. The title “the continent" 
perpetuates his piety, while Abul Hasan serves to 
show that he was the father of the snoceeding Imam. 


XL~Hasanul Askari 

The eleventh luiain was born at Madina in A.D. 
846, He has been much celebrated for his extensive 
liberality and hia munificent disposition, while he is 
said to have evideneed by tiumerous proofs the posses¬ 
sion of very extraordinsu^, if not miraeulous, powers. 
But these qualities caused him to be suspected by the 
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reigning EJinlif of the AbbasideSi who adopted the 
usual mode of ridding himself of a person whom he 
deemed dangerous. So HasaztnJ Askari shared the 
fate of those who'had gone before him, and in A.D* 873, 
a draught of poison carried off the eleventh Tmam of 
the house of All The titles he bore were “pure,*' 
“ saviour,’* lantern "; the first marks the purity of 
his manners; the second was given him in the hope 
and expeotation that he would deliver the Mus^- 
mans from the oppression of the Abbasides; while 
the third signifies that be iiluminated the world by the 
light of his faith and doctrine. In common with his 
Mher, jmd probably for the same reason, he bears the 
appellation of Askazi. 

Xn. —Muhammad Ajjul Qascm al M.ihdi 

This person, concerning whom the OrientalB 
entertain some oxt^aordinajy beliefs, was bom at 
Saman^a in A.D. 868. His birth, so it is proclaimed, 
was accompanied with preternatural signs and pecn* 
liarities, while certain marks on his body testified that 
no ordinary mortal had been sent into tbc world. Of 
his life and career no information has been handed 
doum, save that the Khalif at that time swaying the 
destinies of the Muslim monarchy, having manifested 
some design against this Imam, who is known 
throughout the East as the Mahdi or " Poatifl:^” the 
latter made his esca^t (a.d. 879) into a vault or 
subterraneous excavation at Samarra, and totally dis-> 
api^ared. It is, however, an articic of belief amongst 
an immense number of votaries that he is still living, 
and that, when the proper period shall arrive, he wul 
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again appear on eartli and exercise sovereign sway; 
and they have accordingly bestowed upon him the title 
of “testimony,” “erect,“expected,” “the universal 
prince.” Other sectaries again are ndt agreed whether 
the Afahdi is to be in the person of this prince, or of 
some other individual yet uDbom, of the race of 
Fatima, who will come into the world in the consum¬ 
mation of time. The Ismaihans deem that Muhammad, 
the fourth son of Jafar, the sixth Imam, is the Mahcli 
who is destined to create a formidable revolution in 
the West, the regions of which wiU long continue in 
subjugation to Mm, and to his posterity. Nor are 
there wanting persona who profess to believe that 
after he had disappeared, the Mahdi continued to hohl 
a mysterious communication wdth his adherents, 
through the intervention of certain individuals 
sncceasively entrusted with bis confidence, a state of 
things which terminated in a.d. 937, when one of the 
name of Ali bin Muliammad, the Jast w'ho enjoyed tliifi 
trust, produced, a short time before bis death, a paper 
said to have been written bj^the invisible or concealed 
Imam, charging him to adjust all his concerns ivith this 
world, for that at the expiration of six days he was to 
die; a prediction which is supposed: to have been 
verified. From that period the communications in 
question entirely ceasediland the existence of the twelfth 
Imam has remained enshrooded in a mist of obscurity, 
which no man has succeeded in removing. At his 
coining, an event wliich preludes the end of the world, 
it is supposed that be will be accompanied by Jesus 
(Jfp'ist, who at his suggestion will kill all the swdne 
appertaining to the fol lowers of the Cross, and make 
CMistianity similar to the religion of Islam, so that 
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after this period, the two faiths will be merged into 
one homogeneous creed t 

The Ghair-i-Mahdi (literally “ without JVfalidi") 
are a email sect who believe that the Mahdi will not 
roappear. They maintaiti that one Saiyyid Mubamnia/l 
of Jaipur waa the twelfth Imam, and that he has 
gone never more to return. They venerate this latter 
personage as highly as they do tho Prophet, and 
consider all other Mnsulmanfl to bo unbelievers. On 
a certain night in the ninth month they meet 
together and repeat two prayers, after which they 
say, “ God is Almighty, Muhammad is our Propliet, 
the Quran and Mahili are just and true. Imam 
Mahdi is come and gone. Whosoever disbelieves 
this is an infideL” A small branch of this com¬ 
munity is settled at Mysore, where they are known 
as the Dairi, 

Mahmud, the founder of the sect to which he 
gave his name, livetL in the reign of Taiiimr (a.d. 
1370 to 1405); he professed to be the Malidi, and 
used to call himself the " Individual One." In the 
Quran there is a verse w'mch runs thus:—“It may 
be that thy Lord will raise thee up to a glorious 
(Mahmud) station.” Prom this he argued that the 
body of man had lieen advancing in purity since 
the creation, and that on its reaching to a certain 
degree the Mahmud would arise, and that then the 
dispensation of Muhammad would come to an end. 
He chiimed to be this Mahmud, He also held the 
doctrine of transmigration, and taught that the 
beginning of everything was the *' Nuqta-i-khak,” aji 
atom of earth, on which atfcoimt bis followers are 
aometimea called the “ Nuqtawiya" sect; they are 
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Also known by the D&mes of ** Ma hmcid iya" and 
“ Wahidiya,” Shah Abbas, King of Persia, expelled 
them from bis dominions about the end of the sixteenth 
century^ but Akbar (a.d. 1566-1605) receiTed the 
fugitives ^dly, and promoted some of their number 
to high offices of State. 


CHAPTER X 


THE (JUHAK 

* 

The word Quran signifies in Arabic “ tbe reading,” 
or rather, “that which ought to be reaA” The 
syllable A/ is only the Arabic article equivalent to 
“tke“ and therefore ought to be omitted when the 
E n glish article is prefixed. 

The work is divided into 114 chapters^ called 
** Suras,” a term properly signifying & row, order, 
or regnlar series; as a course of bricks in buiUling, 
or a rank of soldiers in an army. 

In the manuscript copies these chadors are not 
distinguished by their numerical order, but by 
particular titles, which (except that of the first, 
which is the initial chapter, or introduction to the rest) 
are taken sometimes from a particular matter treated 
of, or person mentioned therein i but usually from 
the first word of note. Occasionally there are two or 
more titles, a peculiarity due to the difference of the 
copies. 

Some of the clmptei's having been revealed at 
Mecca, and others at Madina, the explanation of this 
circumstance makes a port of the title; but a portion 

Ul 
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of the text is said to have been revealed partly at 
the former town, and partly at the latter; and in some 
cases, it is yet a dispute among the commentators to 
which place of the two they belong. * 

Eveiy chapter is subdivided into smaller portions^ 
of veiy unequal length, cnatomarily called verses; 
but the Arabic word is ajid signifies signs or 

wonders. 

Notwithstanding this subdivision is common and 
well known, yet no manuscript exists wherein the 
verses are actually nnml>ercfl; though in some copies 
the total of the verses in each cliapter is set down 
after the title. And the Mohammadans seem to have 
Gome Semple in making an actual distinction in their 
copies, because the chief disagreement between their 
several editions of the Quran consists in the division 
and number of the verses. 

Besides these unequal divisions of chapter and 
verse, the MahiUnmadans have tjlso divided the book 
into sixty equal portions which they call Ahmh, each 
again subdivided into foty equal parts \ but the 
Quran is more usually apportioned into thirty 
sections, named Ajza, each of twice the length of the 
Ahzab, and in the like manner subdivided into four 
parts. These divisions axe for the ttse of the readers 
in the royal temples, or in the adjoining chapels 
where princes and ^^t men are interred. There 
are thirty of these readers belonging to ovei^ chapel, 
and each reads his section, ^veiy day, so that the 
whole w ork is reail over once u day. 

^ Next after the title, at the head of evei^ chapter, 
except only the ninth,' is prefixed the following 
solemn form, by the Mnnammadans called the 
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BismiUa " In the Dame of the most mercM Goi> ; 
ivhicb seDtence they ooDBtantly plaoe at the begituupg 
of all their books and writings in general, as a pecu^ 
mark or distingnishing characteristic of their rebgion, 
it being counted a sort of impiety to o^vt it 

This deilicatory form, and also the titles of the 
chapters, are by the generality of the dMtors mU 
commentators beUered to be of divine ongin, no less 
than the text itself; but the more moderate are of 
opinion they are only human additions, and not the 

very word of Gud. • . , 

Twenty-nine chapters have this pecuba^ty, that 
they begin with ceidain letters of the alj^abet, Mme 
with a single one, othei-s with more. These letters 
the Mahammadaos believe to be the pecuhax marks 
of the Oman, and to conceal several profound 
mysteries, the certain understanding ot which, 
more intoUigent confess, has not been comm^K^t^ 
to any mortal, thek* Prophet only except^. Not^ 
withstanding which, some take the bberty of guessmg 
at their meaning, and suppose the letters to stand for 
as many words expressing the names and attnbutes 
of God, His works, ordinances, and degrees. Others 
explain the intent of these letters from their nature 
or else from their value ^ in numbers; hut in all 
probability their true mean mg has yet to be found. 
The Quran is universally allowed to be written 
with the utmost el^ance and purity of styl^ m the 
dialect of the tribe of Qm'aish (the most noble and 
polite of all the Arabians), but witli sfjme mixture, 
though very rarohv of tether diiilects. It Is 
obvi 011^1 of courso, thttt thj^ standard of the -Arn 
tODgue, it scarcely comes within the pale of gnuumatical 
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criticisni. Adtjuttedly the dictioo is rude and rugged 
—indeed as it was probably the first prose work 
of a high order in the language, it was scarcely 

E ossible that its Jangoage should be polished to the 
ighest degree — ^but for grandeur and sublimity, it 
probably approaches nearer to the Bible than any 
work extant Further, as the Quran is widely used 
in schools and generally in private life, it may l^e said 
with truth to be the most widely read book in 
existence, and as the more orthodox believe, and are 
taught by the book itself, itiimitAble by any human 
pen. 

It is asserted by the Muslims that each Prophet 
who has appeared in the world has performed 
miracles in that department of skill or science wbicli 
flourished in his particular ii^e; thu^ Moses was a 
magician, Jesus healed the sick, while Muhammad 
produced a work which, for its ploquence and beauty 
of diction, was imrivailed by any of the compositions 
of its time. This circumstance is deemed to stamp 
the Quran as having a divine origin, and indeed to 
this miracle, for such it is considered in Islam, 
Muhammad himself appealed for the confirmatioD of 
his mission, publicly challenging the most learned 
and gifted men of the day to produce a single chapter 
to compare with the book ivhich he alleged God had 
whispered into his ear. The challenge was accepted, 
and a poem, written by Labid Ibn Rabin, one of the 
greatest wits in Arabia, was* fixed up on the gate of 
the temple of Mecca ; as this honour was allowed to 
none but the most esteemed performances, other poete 
di^t^ not offer anything of their own in competition 
with it. But tlie second chapter of the Quran being 
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p!acd<l*1)y its aide soon after, Labid himself (then 
an idolater) on reading the first verses was struck 
with admiration, anti immeiliately professed the 
religion taught thereby, declaring that such words 
could oniy proceed from an inspired j^rson. 

That Muhammad’s boast as to the literary excel¬ 
lence of the Quran was not unfounded, is further 
evidenced by a circumstance, which occurred about a 
century after the establishment of Islam. The story 
runs that in those days a body of religions “ Nihilists,’' 
seeing the enormous power which the Qumo exercised 
over the hearts of the faithful, conrmissioned a certain 
Ibu al Muqafia, a man of profound learning, unsur¬ 
passable eloquence and vivid imagination, to produce 
a book to rival the Sacred Book of Islam. Ibn al 
MuqaSa agreed, bat stipulated that he should be 
allowed a period of twelve months wherein to accom- 
plisb his task, during which time all his bodily wants 
should be suppli^ do that he might be enabled to 
coneentmte hts miod on the task which he had under¬ 
taken. At the expiration of half the allotted interval 
bis Mends, on coming to make inquiries as to bis 
progress, found him sitting, pen in hand, deeply 
absorbeil in study, while before him was a blank sheet 
of paper, and around his desk a wild confusion of 
closely-written manuscripts tom to pieces, and 
scattered indiscriminately over the apartment. In 
good truth he had tried to write a single verse 
equalling the Quran in Excellence, and faii^; and he 
confessed with confusion and shame that a solitan' 
line had bafSed all his efforts for six months; so Ife 
retired from the task hopeless and crestfallen. 

But in adilition to the charm of the language in 
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wbicli Muhammo^J cluthed his mission, he pdisessed 
another source of power. To quote the words of a 
pious Muslim: “The poets before him had sung of 
valour and generosity, of love and strife, and revenge 
... of early graves, upon which weeps the morning 
cloud, and of the fleeting nature of life, which comes 
and goes as the waves of the desert sands, as the 
tents of a caravan, us a flower that shoots up and 
dies away; or they shoot their bitter arrows of satire 
right and left into the enemies’ own soul Muham¬ 
mad sang of none of these. No love-minstrelsy bis— 
not the joys of the world, nor sword, nor camel, nor 
jealousy, nor human vengeance; not the glories of 
tribe or ancestor. He preached Islam.” 

It is flrorthy of note that Muhammad in the Quran 
disclaims all power of working miracles; trusting, as 
has been beforeaaid, to that sacred book itself Jis 
evidence of his mission from on high. After his 
<]eath, however, bis followers found ibc temptation of 
attributing supernatural endowments to the founder 
of their religion too strong to be resisted. Of the 
many traditions which clothe the Prophet of Arabia 
^th little less than divine power, the most striking 
is the account which has been handed down of his 
“Night Journey ” when, bestriding a mystic steed, he 
was permitted to enter the precincts of Heaven. 
Pious Muslims believe that the “Messenger of God " 
was aitting in his house at Mecca, when of a sudden 
the roof was rent asunder," and the angel Gabriel 
descended. _ Opening the Prophet's breast the 
heavenly visitant jn-oceeded to wash the heart with 
vroter from the holy spring which (lows in the sacred 
city. This done, the measeuger of God’s behests 
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broughl a golden vessel, full of Faith and Knowledge, 
wbic^ he poured into the Prophet's bosom, and then 
placing him on an animal called “ Buraq,” a creature 
between a mole, or an ass, and a bird, carried his 
astonished companion towards the skies. On arriving 
at the first heaven he was introtluced to Adam, who 
is described as being "of a very dark brick-dust 
complesion, for he was made out of reddish e-arth, 
whence his name Adarm" On the right band and on 
the left of the forefather of matikind were black 
appearances, the spirits of his children, in the shape 
of men. Those on hi a right were destin ed for 
Paradise, those on his left for the regions of despair t 
as a consequence, when Adam looked to his right he 
laughed, but wept when his glance fell on the luckless 
beings on Ida left. Mounting upward^ the Prophet 
proceeded in turn through the remaining six heavens, 
meeting on his way successively Moses, “a man of 
tall stoture, and the celour of wheat, and of mithlling 
body,*' and Jesus, "a middle-sized man, with a red 
and white complexion, and Iiair not curly bat flowing 
loosely.*' All these greeted Muhammad as a friend 
and a brother, lie was then shown the Houris of 
Paradise, destined for the solace and delight of the 
Faithful; and witnessed also the terrible punishments 
prepared for the unbelievers and hypocrites. Time 
for prayers being announced, Muliammad aicted as 
Imam, or leader of all the prophets who had gone 
before him into heaven. * 

The general flesign of the Quran seems to be to 
unite in the knowledge and worship of the infinito, 
eternal, invisible God—by whose power, wisdom, 
and gootineas all thmgs were made, the supreme, and 
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One anl]r Governor, Judge, and absolute Lord of 
creation—the adherents of the different religions then 
followed in the populous country of Arabia. These, 
for the most part lived promiscuously, and wandered 
without guides, the far greater number being idolaters, 
and the rest Jews and Christians, mostly of erroneous 
and iieterodox beliet Accordingly, they were all to 
be brought to the obedi^ce of Mnhammad, as the 
Prophet and Ambassador of God, who after the 
repeated admomtious, promises, and threats of former 
ages, was at last to establish au^ propagate God's 
religion on earth by force of anus, and to be acknow¬ 
ledged chief pontiff in spiritual matteia, as well as 
supreme prince in temporal affairs. 

In the early ages the reUgioo of the Arabs, which 
the Muslims the state of ignorance, in opposition 
to the knowledge of God’s true worship revealed to 
them by their Prophet, was chiefly gross idolatry; the 
Sabian worship having almost overrun tim whole 
nation, though there were also great numbers of 
ChnsUans, Jews, and Magians among them. 

The Sabians, though they believed in one Gkxl, 
and produced many strong arguments for His unity, 
yet also paid on adoration to the stars, or the angels 
and intelligences which they supposed to reside in 
them and govern the world under the Supreme 
Deity. They endeavoured to perfect themselves in the 
intellectual virtues, and believed the souls of wicked 
men will be punished for nine thousand ages, but will 
afterwards be received to mercy. They were obliged 
to pray three times a day; the first, half an hour or 
less b^ore sunrise, ordering it so Uiat just as the sun 
rises they might finiah eight adorations, each contain^ 
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ing th]'<ae prostratioiif; the aacood prayer ended at 
noon, when the sun begins to decline, in saying whiub 
they perfonned five such adorations as the former: 
and the same they nsed to do the third time, their 
t^k ending just as the sun sets. They fasted three 
times a year, the fiMt time thirty days, the next nine 
flays, and the last seven. They offered many sacri¬ 
fices, but ate no part of them, burning them all. 
They abstained from beans, garlic, and some other 
pulse and vegetables. As to the Sabian “ Qibla,” or 
part to wWch they J^urn their faces in praying, authors 
greatly differ; one will have it to be llie north, 
another the south, a third Mecca, and a fourth the 
star to which they paid tlieir devotions; perhaps, too, 
there might have been some variety in tbpjr practice 
in this matter. Tliey were wont to go on pilgrimage 
to a place near the city of Harran in Mesopotamia, 
where great numbers of them dwelt, and they had 
also a great respect fdr the temple of Mecca, and the 
pyramids of Egypt; fancying Uiese last to be the 
sepulchres of Seth, and of Enoch and Sabi his two 
sons, whom they regarded as the first propagators of 
their religion; at these structures they sacrificed a 
oock and a black calf, and offered up incense. Besides 
the Book of Psalms, the only true scripture they read, 
they liad o^er books which they esteemed equally 
sacrcfl, particuhirly one in the Chaldee tongue which 
they called the Book of Seth, a work full of moral 
discourses. This sect is'supposed to have taken the 
name of Sabians from the above-mentioned Sabi, 
though it seems rather to be, tier!veil from the word 
Saha, signifying the host of heaven, which they 
worshipped. Travellers commonly called them 
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Christians of St John tho Baptist^ whose disciples 
they also pretended to be, using a kind of baptism 
similar in some degree to that customary tn Christian 
worship. This is one of the religions the practice of 
which Muhammad tolerated (on receipt of tribute), 
and the professors of it are often inclnded in that 
expression of the Quran, "those to whom the scrip- 
tores have been given/'or literally,/wp/fl of tk& 
book. 

The idolatry of the Aralis then, as Sabians, chiefly 
oonaisted in worshipping the fixed, stars and planets, 
and the angels and their images, which they honoured 
as inferior deities, and whose intercession they 
begged, as their mediators with God For the Arabs 
acknowledged one supreme God, the Creator and 
Lorfl of the universe, whom they called “the Most 
High Got! ”: and their other deities, who were sub¬ 
ordinate to him, they termed simply "the goddesses," 

It was from this gross idoliftry, or the worship of 
inferior deities, or companions of God, as the Arabs 
continue to call them, that Muhammad reclaimed his 
countrymen, establishing the solo worship of the true 
God among them; so that the Muslims are far from 
l>oing idolaters, as some writers have pretended. 

The worship of the stars the Arabs might easily 
have been led to adopt from their observing the 
changes of weather to happen at the rising and 
setting of certain of them, a circumstance which after 
a long course of experience'Induced them to ascribe 
a divine power to those stars, and to think themselves 
indebted to them for their rains, a veiy great benefit 
and refreshment to their parched country; of this 
superstition the Quran piirttcularly takes notice. 
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The aucteDt Aralnatis aad Indians, between which 
t,wo nations tbefe was a great conformity of religions, 
had seven celebrated temples, dedicated to Uie seven 
planets. 

Tlioogh these deities were generally reverenced 
by the whole nation, yet each tribe chose some one 
as the more peculiar object of adoration. 

Of the ange^ or intelligences which they 
worshipped, the Quran mokes mention only of three, 
known under the female names of Allot, al Uzi^ and 
Mana. These were by them called goddesses, and 
the daughters of God; an appellation they gave not 
only to the angels^ but also to their images, which 
were either believed to be inspired witli life by God, 
or else to become the tabernacles of the angels, and 
to be animated by them; and divine worship was 
accorded them, because it was imagined they inter¬ 
ceded with God for such as were their devotees. 

AIkt was the idol of a tribe which dwelt at Tayif, 
and had a temple consecrated to her in a place oaUed 
Nakhk. This idol was overthrown 1^ Mnljammad's 
order, in A,n. 630. The inhabitants of Tayif, especially 
the women, bitterly lamentod the loss of this their 
deity, of w-hich they were so fond that they begged of 
the Prophet as a condition of peace, that it might not 
be destroyed for throe years, and not obtaining that, 
asked only a month's respite; bnt he absolutely denied 
them even this concession. There are several deriva¬ 
tions of this word, which most probably takes its origin 
from the root Alla, of which it is a feminine form, 
meaning ‘‘goddess.” ^ , * 

Ai Uzza, as some aflirm, was the idol of the 
Quraisb and lesser tribes; others are of opinion that 
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it was a tree called the Egyptian thom, or acacia, 
worshipped liy the t4‘il>e (if Gbatfan, who built a 
chapel over it, called Boss, so contrived as to give a 
sound when any person entered, Khalid Ilm Walid 
being sent by Mahammad in a.d, to destroy this 
idol, demolished the chapel, and cutting down the tree 
or image, burnt it: he also slew the priestess, who 
ran out with her hair dishevelled, and her hands on 
her head as a suppliant. Yet the author who relates 
this says, in another place, the chapel was pulleil down, 
and its architect himself killed, bet^use he consecrated 
it with design to draw the pilgrims thither from Mectsa, 
and lessen tlie reputation of the Kaba, The name of 
this deity may be interpreted as signifying 'Uhe 
mishit/" 

Mana, the object of worship of the tribes between 
Mecca and Madina, was a large atone, demolishod 
by one Band, in a.d. 620, a period so fatal to the 
idols of Arabia, The name, derived from a word 
signifying to flow, refers to the outponring of the blood 
of the victims sacrihced to the deity; whence, also, 
the valley of Mina, near Mecca, where the pilgrims 
at this day slay their sacrificea, took its name. 

There are also some antediluvian idols against 
which Noah preached; these were afterwards taken 
by ^e Arabs for god^ having been men of great 
merit and piety in their day, whose statues tlicy 
reverenced at Jirst with a civil honour only, which in 
process of time became iKightened to a divine 
worsliip. 

. Of tbeae Wadd, aupnosed to be typical of heaven, 
was worshipped under the form of a man, 

Sawa was adored under the shape of a woman. 
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This idol, lying under water for sometime after the 
Deluge, was at length, it is said, discovered bj the 
devil, and thenceforth worshipped by certain tribes, 
wlio instituted pilgrimages to it. 

Yaghus was an idol in the shape of a lion. Its 
name seems to be derived from a term which signifies 
to help, 

Yauk was worshipped under the dgure of a home. 
It ts said ho was a man of great piety, and his death 
much regretted; whereupon the devil appeared to bis 
friends in human form, and persuaded them, by way 
of comfort, to place his effigies in their temples, that 
they might have it in view when at their devotions. 
This was done>, and seven others of extraordinary 
merit had the same honours shown them, till at 
length their posterity made idols of them in earnest. 
The name Yank probably comes from a word mean¬ 
ing to prevent or avert. 

Nasr was a deity adored under the image of an 
esgle, which the name signifies. 

Besides the idols mentioned, the Arabs also 
worshipped great numbers of lesser deities; for every 
honaekeeper had his household go<l or gods, which he 
last took leave of and first saluted at his going abroad 
and returning home. There were no less than 
360 idols, equalling in number the days of their year, 
in and about the Kaba of Mecca; the chief of which 
was Hobal, the statue of a man, made of agate, which 
having by some accident lost a hand, the Quraish 
repair^ it with one of gold; he held in his grasp 
seven arrows without heails or feathers, such as the 
Arabs used in divination, l^hia idol is supposed to 
have been identical with the image of Abraham 
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found aod destroyed by tbe Propbet, on bis entering 
the Kaba, in a.d, 629, when he took Mecca; tbe 
im^e was surrounded by a great number of angels 
and prophets, as inferior deities; amoi^ whom, as 
some say, was lahmael, with divining arrows in his 
hand. 

Asaf and Nayala, the former the image of a man, 
the latter of a woman, were also two idols brought 
from Syria, and placed tbe one on Mount Saia, and 
tbe other on Mount Marwa. It is related that Asaf 
was the son of Amro, and Nay^ tbe daughter of 
Sahal, both of the tribe of Jorhom, who committing 
improprieties in the Kaba, were by God turned into 
stone, and afterwards worshipped by the Qnraish, 
and so much reverenced by them, t^t though this 
superstition was condemned by Mnhammad, yet he 
was forced to allow them to visit those mountains 
as monuments of divine justice. 

One idol more of tms natien merits notice, and 
that was a lump of dough worshipped by the tribe of 
Hauifa who treated the sacred mass with a respect 
which finds imitators id the present day, presuming not 
to eat it till they were compelled so to do by famine. 

Several of their idols, as Mana in fjarticuJar, were 
no more than large rude stones, the worship of which 
the posterity of Ishmael first introduced: for as they 
multiplied, and the territory of Mecca grew too strait 
for them, gi-eat numbers were obligofl to seek new 
abodes; and on such migrations it was iianal for 
them to take with them some of the stones of that 
holy land, and set them up in the places where 
they located themselves! But this at last ended in 
rank idolatry, the Ishmaelites forgetting the religion left 
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them by their father so far as to pay divine worship 
to any fine stone which they might happen to meet 

Some of the pagan Arabs gave credence to 
neither a creation past, nor a resurrection to come, 
attributing the origin of things to nature, and their 
dissolution to age. Others believed both, amongst 
whom were those who, when they died, had their 
camel tied by their sepulchre, and so left, without 
meat or drink, to perish, so as to accompany them 
to the other world, lest they should be obliged, at the 
resurrection, to go pn foot, which was reckoned very 
scandalous. Some held to a metempsychosis, fancy¬ 
ing that of the blood near the dead person’s brain 
was formed a bird named Hama, which once in a 
hundred years visited the sepulchre j though others 
say this bird is animated by the soul of him who is 
unjustly slain, and continually cries, ^‘give me to 
drink"—meaning of the murderer’s blood—'till his 
death be revenged, and then it flies away. 

That Muhammad was really the author of the 
Quran is scarcely perhaps open to dispute; though 
it is doubtful whether, and to what extent, he had 
assistance from others. 

However this may be, the Muslims absolutely 
deny that the book was composed by their Prophet 
himself, or by any other for him i it being &eir 
general and orthodox belief that it is of divine origin, 
nay, that it is otemal and micreated, remaining, as 
some express it, in the very essence of God; that the 
first transcript has been from everlasting by God's 
throne, written on a table of vast size, in which are 
also recorded the divine decrees past and future : that 
a copy from this table, in one volume on paper, was. 
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by tbe minjst^ of tha anget Gabrial, sent down to the 
lowest heaven, in the ninth month of the year, whence 
it was revealed to Muhammad by paixTeis, some at 
Mecca, and some at Madina, at diderent times, during 
the space of twenty-three years, as the exigency of 
afikirs required. The anget gave hini, however, the 
consolation to show him the whole (which they tell 
us was bound in silk, and adorned with gold and 
precious stones of Paradise) once a year; though in 
the later period of his life he had tbe favour to see it 
twice. 

The number of visits which the angelic messenger 
paid to earth for tbe purpose of revealing to the 
Prophet the wishes of his Creator is said to have been 
no less than 24,000; but in what shape Gabriel 
appeared is a tnaUer with regard to which there is 
considerable difierence of opinion amongst Muslims, 
though they all agree in thinking that bis angelic form 
was laid aside when he came down to this mundane 
sphere. It is supposed that few chapters were 
delivered entire, the most part having been revealed 
piecemeal, and written down from time to time by the 
Prophet's amanuensis, by name ZaJd, a person of tbe 
most extraordinary erudition; it is said that he learned 
Hebrew in fifteen days, Persian in eighteen days, 
while in addition to these languages he knew 
y£tUiopic, Greek, and Coptic. In this way tbe whole 
was gradually completed, according to the directions 
of tbe angeh The first parcel that was revealed, is 
generally agjreed to have been the first five verses of 
tbe ninety-sixth chapter. 

After the passages bad been taken down in writing 
by his scribe, from the Prophet’s mouth, they were 
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puhliaiied to hiB followers, several of whom took 
copies for their private use, but the far greater nuiulicr 
learned them by heart. The originals, when returned, 
were put promiscuously into a chest, no order of 
time being observed, for which reason it is uncertain 
when many passages were revealed. 

When Muhammad died, he left his revelations in 
the same disorder in which he had put them away; their 
arrangement whs the work of his successor, Abu Bakr 
{a.d. 632-634), who, considering that a great number 
of passages were qpmmitted to the memory of the 
Prophet’s followers, many of whom bad been 
slain in the wars, ordered tlie whole to be collected, 
not only from the palm-leaves and skins on which 
they had been written, and which were kept between 
two boards or covers, but also from the moutbs of 
sucli as iiad acqmred them by heart. This pious duty 
devolved upon Zaid, who had acted as aruanuensis to 
the Prophet of Arabia. And this transcript when 
completed, he committed to the cnstody of Hafsa, the 
daughter of Omar, one of the Pruphet’s widows. 

Owing to this circumstance it is generally imagiiwd 
that Abu Bakr was really the compiler of the Cjuran ; 
though for aught that appears to the contrary, Muham¬ 
mad left the chapters complete as we now have them, 
excepting such passages as his successor might have 
add^ or corrected from those who knew them by 
heart ; what Abu Bakr did else being perhaps no 
more than to range the chapters in their present 
order, a labour which seems to have been performed 
without any regard to chronological sequence, the 
longest having m a rule been* placed hrst. 

In A. I). B50, Osmiui being then Khalif, and 
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observing the groat dijsagreetnent in the copies of 
the Quran as rogurtls the several provinces of the 
empire, ordered a great number of copies to be Iran- 
seribetl from the compilation of Abu Bakr, in Hafsa's 
care, under the inspection of some specify selected 
scholars, whom he directed that wherever they die- 
a^ed about any word, they shonlil write it m the 
dialect of the Qnraish, in which it was at first delivered. 
These copies, which were made as before under the 
general direction of Zaid, were dispersed in the 
several provinces of the empire, and the old ones 
suppressed (a,ii. 652), Thongli many things in Hafsa’s 
copy were corrected by the above-mentioned super- 
viaors, yet some few various readings still occur. 
The manuscript itself of Hafsa^s copy was destroyed 
soon after this date. 

It may interest the curious to learn that of the 
seven piiocipai erlitions of the Quran which were 
subsequently prepared two wbk published and used 
at JMadina, a third at Mecca, a fourth at Kufa, a fifth 
at Bu&sora, a sixth in Syria, while the seventh became 
the common or vulgar edition throughout the land. 
Of these, the first mahes the whole number of the 
verses 0000; the seconti and fifth, 6214; the third, 
6216; the fourth, 6236; the sixth, 6226 j and the 
last, 6225. But they are all said to contain the same 
number of words, namely, 77,636; and Uio same 
number of letters, viz., 323,015. 

"Ke first pWaiiSflf edition of the entire Quran was 
published in Arabic at Venice, in the year 1530, 
under the direction of Pagninua of Brescia. The 
Pope of Rome, however, was alarmed, and by his 
onfera all the copies were committed to the flames. 
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Tlie next cjoropletn Ai“LLbic edition appeared at 
Hambnrgh in a.d. 1649, in quarto, under tne auspicaa 
of Ilinkelmann. A later anti more celebrated etiitton 
was printed at St Petersburgh, in a.d. 1787, by 
command of the Empress Catherine IL, for the benefit 
of such of her Tartar subjects as were Mnaliina; and 
in order not to odend their prejudices against pHnted 
books, the type was cast in such a manner as to 
present the appearance of a manuscript. A Latin 
translation made in a.d, 1143 hut not pnbbahed 
till the year 1543, followed, after the interval of a 
century and a half (a.o. 1698), by the elaborate 
volumes in the same language which were given to 
the world by Eather Lewis Maraeci, the confessor of 
Pope Innocent XL The first English edition of the 
Quran was the translation of Alexander Kos.s, which 
appeared at intervals between the years A*ii. 1649- 
1688; but the edition best known in England is that 
by G. Sale, though (Aie labour of his predecessor, 
Pooook, in no inconsiderable degree paved the way 
for his more fortunate rival 

It has been said that amongst the Muslims the 
Quran is considered to have bad a divine ori^, 
having been uncreated and eternal ■, but such a notion 
is not universal and many and heated have been the 
controversies on this very point. One anecdote will 
sulfice to indicate the nature of the dispute w^hich 
rent Islam in sunder. The Imam ash Shalii, who 
flourished from about jI.u. 767 to a.d. 820, held a 
public disputation in Baghdad on this veiy p^int; 
quoting the verse from the Quran, “God stiid be, 
and it was," He proceedeil to inquire, “Bici not 
therefore God create ah things by the word beT" 
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His opponenL assented. “ If then,” was the rejoinder, 
'"the Qumn were created, must not the word *be' 
haTe been created it ? ” So plain a propoaition 
was unanswerable, “ Then,” said Shafij, “ all things 
according to you were created by a created being, 
which is a gross inconsistency and manifost impiety/’ 
Tb© disputant was reduced to silence, and proclaimed 
a pestilent heretic, for whom death was the only reward. 

The Mnslims would have it believed that the 
Arabic of the Quran is the language of Leaven, and 
an effort waa made in the first, days of Islam to 
preserve a uniform pronunciation and reading of the 
sacred volume: but men of strange lands could not 
acquire the pure intonation of the people of Mecca, 
and no less than seven different ways of reading the 
book became current, owing in a great measure to the 
absence of voweS points and other diacritical murks. 
So a voice from heaven revealed to manldnd that 
they were at liberty to read*' the sacred book in 
seven dialects, and a recognised School of Headers, 
seven in number, sprang into existence, whose 
readings are universally accepted throughout the 
Mnsltm world. 

77/^ Doctrmeg and Pnmpts Quran relating to 
Faith and Reliff^ious Ditiies.- —To his religion Muham¬ 
mad gave the name of Islam, which word signifies 
roB^^tiion, or submission to the service and commands 

Muhammadans, agaur, divide Ishim into two 
distinct parts: i(l) faith, or theory; and (2) religion, 
OK pmctice; ami teach that it is'built on five fmida- 
mental points, one belonging to faith, and the other 
four to practice. 
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Tbo Jirst ia the coiafeasion of faith; that “ there is 
no Gkd but the true God; and that Muhammad is 
His apostle." Un<ler which they comprehend six 
distinct branches: viz., (1) Eelief in God; In His 
angels; (3) In His scriptures ; (4) In His prophets; 

Id the resuireotion snd day of judgment; and, 
(6) In Gkid's absolute decree and predetermination 
both of good and evil. 

The four points relating to practice are: (1) 
Prayer, under which are comprehended those washings 
or purifications winch are necessary preparations 
required before prayer; (2) Alms; (8) Fasting; and, 
(4) The Pil^image to Mecca. 

But besides these, there are s great number of 
passages which ai'e occasional, and relate to particu¬ 
lar emergencies. For whenever any tiling happened 
which perplexed Muhammad, he had constant 
recourse to a new revelation, as an infiillible 
expedient in all cosesi of difficulty. 

Beli^ in Gal. —The fundamental position on 
which Muhammad erected the superstructure of his 
religion was, that from the beginning to the end of 
the world there Itas been, and for ever will be, but 
one true orthodox belief; consisting, (a) as to matter 
of faith, in acknowledging the only true God, and 
believing in and obeying such messengers or prophets 
as He should &om time to time send, with proper 
credentials, to reveal His will to mankind ; and, (ft) as 
to matter of practice, in >he observance of the immut¬ 
able and eternal laws of right anil wrong, together 
with such other precepts and ceremonies as God 
should think fit to order for tie time being, according 
to different dispeUBations in different ages of the world. 
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Under pretext that this etenuil raligiuii was in bis 
time corrupted, and professed in its purity by no one 
sect of men, Mubammad claimed to m a prophet sent 
by God to reform those abuses which hau crept into 
it, and to reduce it to its primitive simpHciiy; \«tb 
the addition, however, of peculiar laws and care^ 
monies, some of which had ^en used in former times, 
and others were now first bstitutecL And he 
comprehended the whole substance of his doctrine 
under these two propositions, or articles of faith: 
viz., t.har. there is but one God, and that he hiinself was 
the apostle of God; in consequence of which latter 
article, all such ordinances and institutions as he 
thought fit to establish must be received as obligatory 
and of divine authority. 

Regarding the attributes of God, the Muham¬ 
madans believe that He is {1) Living and Eternal; 
(2) ail-knowing; {3J all-powerful; (4) able to do 
what He wills; (5) all-hearmg; j(0) all-seeing; and, (7) 
endued with speech. But there is a considerable 
diversity of opinion as to the interpretation to be 
put upon some of these powers, and Islam is rent 
into factions holding views totally at variance with 
each other on many points of dogma relative to the 
Almighty Ruler of the world. 

The names of God are supposeil to tm 3000 in 
number, of which one thousand are known to the 
angels, and a thousand to the Prophets, while the 
remaining thousand are thus distributed: in the 
Pentateuch three hundred, in the Psalms and in the 
Gospels respectively a similar number, while in the 
Quran there are to be"' found ninety and nine, one 
being still hidden, and concealed from mankind. 
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Angels ,—Tlie Muhamuiajilaiis believe in the 
existence of angelic beings free from all sin, who 
neither eat nor dnnk, and who have no distinction of 
sex. As a rule invisible, save to animals, who, 
according to common belief can see them, thej, 
occasionally at special times appear in human form. 
Of sach beings diere is a hierarchy. In the highest 
rank are those nearest to GixL These are the firm 
supporters of His throne, who receive the homage of 
the others. The first of these is in the likeness of a 
man, the second in that of a hull, the third in that of 
an eagle, and the fourth in that of a lioa On the day 
of judgment, however, four other angels will be added 
to these, because in the Quran it is written that on 
that occasion eight angels sustahi the throne of 
God. After these comes the angel named " Ruh ” or 
*' Spirit,” so called because every breath he draws 
creates a soul. 

The four angels ‘who are considered to cojoy 
God's favour in a pre-eminent degree ate (1) Gabriel, 
the guardian and communicator of His revebtion, 
who in the space of one hour can descend from 
heaven to earth, and who, with one wing, of which 
he has GOO, can lift, up a mountain ; (2) Michael, an 
archangel, whose special province is to see that all 
created beings have what is needful for them, both as 
regards body and soul; (3) Izmil, the angel of death, 
whose feet stand on the foundation of the earth, 
white his head reaches to the lii^hest heavens, to 
whom is assigned the duty of receiving men’s souls 
when they die; and bstly (4) Israfit, the angel of the 
resurrection. 

In addition to these are the Seraphim occupied 
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excluEiivety in chactisg the praises of God ; the two 
secretaries, who record the actions of men; the 
i)bseT!!er8 who spy out the least geatm'es, and hear 
eyery word of mankind i tlie travelers, who tra verse 
the whole earth in order to know when people utter 
the nauie of God, and pray to Him; the angels of the 
seToti planets; the two guardian angels appointed to 
keep watch over the world; these latter are changed 
every day ; the two angels of the grave; the nineteen 
who have charge of hellj and lastly, the countless 
multitudes of heavenly beings wh 9 , according to the 
Muslim belief, are chm'ged with the care of the earth, 
each particle of which has a separate angel, and who 
hll the illiinitable expanse of space. 

The devil, whom Muhammad named Iblis, was 
once one of those angels nearest to God’s presence, 
and fell, according to the doctrine of the Quran, for 
refusing to pay homage to Adam at the command of 
the Loid of Heaven. • 

According to the notions of the Muslims, there is 
a special arrangement mode by Providence to mitigate 
the evils of Satanic interference. Iblia, though able 
to assume all other forms, is not.permitted to appear 
in the semblance of the Deity, or any of His angels, 
or prophets. There would otherwise be much danger 
to human salvation, os under the appearance of ono 
of the prophets, or of some superior being, the 
Tempter mignt make use of bis power to seduce men 
to sin. To prevent this, whenever he attempts to 
assume such forms, fire comes down from heaven and 
repulses him. 

It has been said tha£ the angels are immaculate, 
but, if the story of Harut and Marut is to Ijc 
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accepted — a nmtter upon which there is consider¬ 
able difference of opmioD amongst MusUnis them¬ 
selves—this dictum must be qualified to some extent. 
The tale runs that iti the time of Enoch the Prophet, 
when the angels beheld the wtchedness of mankind, 
they were sorely distresserl, and said to the Creator 
of Heaven and Earth, ** 0 Lord t Adam and his 
descendants, whom Thou hast appointed as Thy 
vicegerents on earth, act disobediently.'' To which 
the Lortl replieil, “ If T were to send you on earth, 
and to give you hurtful and angry dispositions, yon, 
too, would sin." The angels thought otherwise, so 
God bade them select two of their number, who 
should undergo this ordeal A choice having been 
made, the Almighty implanted in their hearts the 
passions of lust and anger, saying, " Go to and fro 
on the earth from day to day, put an end to the 
quarrels of men, ascribe no equal to Me, do not 
commit adultery, drfhk no wine, and every night 
repeat the exalted name of God, then return to 
heaven/* For a while all went well, till one day a 
beautiful woman, named Zohra, brought them a cup of 
wine, whereupon one of the angels said, **God h aa 
forbidden it,” But his brother was bewitched with 
the seductive persuasiveness of the fair daughter of 
Eve, and pleaded “God is merciful and forgiving.” 
So they drank the wine, killed the husbaud of Zohra, 
to whom in their jovial moments they had revealed 
the “ exalted name ” of* Gml, and fell into grievous 
sin. But they found to their cost, on awakening 
fipm their demucb, that the “ name ” which they hau 
disclosed bad fied from their memories, and so they 
could not return to heaven. Thereupon they bogged 
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Enoch to intercede for theiiiu The PropUet consented, 
with the reanlt that they were aUowed to choose be¬ 
tween a present and a future punishment. They 
elected the former alternative, and are to thin day 
hanging suspended with their heads downwards in a 
well, a fresh spring ever flowing just beyond reach of 
their parched Ups. The woman, the author of all 
this evil and mischief was changed into a star. The 
story is doubtless legendary, but it ^rvea to show 
tliat according to the Muhammadan view the angels 
of heaven are not immaculate,, or free from the 
vices which degrade their leas favonred brethren 
on earth. 

JitiUf &F Genii .—^Besides angels and devils, the 
Muhammadans are taught by the Quran to believe in 
an intermediate order of creatures, which they call Jinn, 
or Genii, created of fire, but of a grosser fabric than 
angels; since they eat and drink, propagate their 
species, and are subject to death, though they are 
supposed generally to live several centuriea Some of 
these are good, and others bad, but all capable of 
future salvation or damnation, alike as men; whence 
Muhammad claimed to be sent for the conversion 
of genii os well as men. The Orientals pretend that 
these spirits inhabited the world for many ages 
before Adam was created, under the government of 
several successive princes, who all bore the common 
name of Solomon; but falling at length into an 
almost general corruption, Iblis was sent to drive 
them into a remote part of the earth, there to be 
confined: that some of \Jiat generation still remaining, 
they were forced by one of the ancient hinp of 
Persia, who waged war against them, to retreat into 
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the famous mountain of Qaf. Of which succesaions 
and wars they have many fabulous and romantic 
stories. They also make different ranks and degrees 
among these beings (if they be not rather supposed 
to be of a different species), some being tilled 
absolutely Jinn, some Peri or fairies, some Div or 
giants, others Taqwins or fates. 

ScnptuT4t.—As to the Scripturee, the Muham¬ 
madans are taught by the Quran that God, in divers 
ages of the world, gave revelations of His will in 
writing to several ^prophets. The number of these 
sacred books was, according to them, 104. Of which 
t.nn were giveti to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Idris or 
Enoch, ten to Abraham; and the other four, [being 
the Pentateuch, the Ps^ms, the Gospel, and the 
Quran, were successively delivered to Moses, David, 
Jesus, and Muhammad; which last being the seal 
of the prophets, those revelations are now clos^, 
and no more are to*l)e expected. All these divine 
books, except the four last, they ame to be now 
entirely lost, and their contents unknown; though 
the Sabians have several works which they attribute 
to some of the prophets of olden days. And of those 
four the Muslims hold that the Pentateuch, Psalms, 
and Gospel, have undergone so many alterations and 
cormptions, that though there may possibly be some 
part of the true w'ord of God therein, yet no credit is 
to be given to the present copies in the hands of the 
Jews and Christians. • The Jews in particuW are 
frequently stigmatised in the (juran for falsifying 
and corrupting their copies of the law. As Muhaui- 
iiiad acknowledged the (fivine authority of the 
Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, he often appeals 
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AS proofs of his mission, to tho fact tliat the Quran was 
in harmonj^ with those writings; and to the prophecies 
therein which he alleged concerned himself; and he 
frequently charges the Jews and Clmstians with 
stifling the pasaa^s which bear witness to hinL TTia 
followers alw fail not to produce several texts even 
from our present copies of the Old and Kew Testa¬ 
ment, to sopport their master’s cause. 

Propfiiita ,—The number of Prophets sent by God 
to make known His will is usually stated at about 
200,000, of whom twenty-five are mentioned in the 
Quran; of these latter the princi^i, ranked in order 
of merit, are Noah (the prophet of God), Abraham 
(the friend of Ghxl), Moses (the speaker of God), Jesus 
(the spii'it of Gixl), and chief of all, Mnha mnin d (the 
messonger of God). These, one and all, will be 
permitted to intercede in the Day of Judgment for 
their followers. There is some difference of opinion 
as to whether the prophets are superior to the angels. 
Some Muhammadans are ioclinccl to one view, some 
to another. Again the question of sinlessness on the 
part of these favom'eci mortals is one to which 
consiflerahle attention liaa been paifl by Muslim 
theologians,^ The ortbo<Iox l>elief is that they are 
free from sin owing, as some think, to the Grace of 
Gofl. which perpetually keeps them in the right path, 
or, as others suppose, becau.se the power of sinning 
is not created in them. As, however, history records 
that prophets have at times stepped aside from the 
paths ot rectitude and propriety, Muliammadans to 
ippet llie diflicuUy, rlivide sin into two distinct 
categories, "great sins’"and "little sins.’' It is the 
universal belief that a prophet never, either wittingly 
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or imwittinglyt commits offetices in the former 
category ; but there h a latitude allowed with 
regard to the latter claas of wrotigdoings, though 
some excuse the frailties of the prophets as faults 
and alight imperfections, not amounting to sin j and 
it is not a little curious that the one Binless prophet of 
Islam, he who alone of all is mentioned in the pages 
of the Quran as free from guilt, is the founder of the 
Cbristian Faith* 

It is the Qjiiversal belief that prophets work 
miracles. It is true that iu the Qutan Muhatomad 
disclaims such a "power; bat, none the less, his 
followers ascribe to him migbty and wonderfid 
deeds, far tianscending the feeble attempts of all 
those who preceded him i thus the sun and the 
moon, so the Muslims would have it believed, obeyed 
his behests, the elements, too, were subservient unto 
him, while not only were the keys of the treasuries 
of earth in his possession, but heaven itself opened 
its portals to receive the chosen of God. 

It^sHrr€ctioHn —The next- article of faith required 
by the Quran is the belief in a general reaureection 
and a future judgment. But before considering the 
Muhammadan tenets on those points, it wiU. be 
well to mention their views concerning the inter¬ 
mediate state, both of the body and of the sonl, 
after death. 

When a corpse is laid in the grave, he la revived 
by an angel, who gives* him notice of the coming of 
the examiners/^ in the shape of two livid black 
angels, with blue eyes and of terrible appearance, 
named Mimkar and Nakir* Tliese order the d^id 
person U> sit upright^ and examine him concerning 
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his faith, as to the nnity of God, and the mission of 
Muhammad: it is for this reason that, when a person 
is buried, a cavity is made in such 
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examtnatioiL tf the answer bo satisfactory, the body 
is suffered to rest in peace, and it is refreshed by the 
air of Paradise; but if no^ the an^ls heat him on 
the temples with iron maces, till he roars out for 
anguish ao loud, that he is heard from east to west, 
by all except men and genii Then they press the 
earth on the corpse, which is gnawed and stung till 
the reaurrectiou by ninety-nine dragons, each having 
^ven heads; or, as others say, sins will become, as 
it were, yenomons boasts, the grievous ones stinging 
like drains, the smaller like scorpions, and the 
others like serpents; circumstances which are not 
infrequently understoon:! in a figurative sense. 

As to the soul, when it is separated fi^m the 
boiiy by the angel of death, who performs his office 
with ease and gentleness towards the good, and with 
violence towards the wicked, it enters into that 
state which they call Al Bar^kh or the 
between death and the restirrection. The Boufs of 
the faithful are divided into three claasoB: firatj 
prophets^ whoee spirita are admitted into Paradise 
immetliately; secortd, martyrs, whose sotLls according 
to a tradition of Muhammad, rest in the crops of 
^een birds, which eat of the fruits and drink of the 
rivers of Panidise; fiaci third, other believcrs^ 
coticciumg whose state before the resurrection there 
ai;p varioui opiniona. {l\ Some say they stay neai’ 
the sepulchres, witli tiDerty, however, of going 
wherever they please; which they confirm from the 
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Prophet^s custom of makiog a salutation when 
reaching a place of burial, and from a statement on 
his part that the dead answer none the less though 
they cannot hear euch salutations as well as the 
living. 'V^enco perhaps proceeds the cnstom of 
visiting the tombs of relations, so comtnon among 
the Muhammadans. (2) Others imagine they are 
with Adam, in the lowest heaven ; an pinion which 
they support by the authority of thoir ^ophet, who 
gave out that on his retnm from the celestial regions 
m his well-known night-joarne^, he saw there the 
souls of those who wore destined to Paradise on 
the right band of Adam, and of those who were 
condenmed to destruction on his left (3) Some 
again fancy the souls of believers remain in the 
spring and those of infidels in a certam 

well in the province of Hadramaut, called Biirhtit; 
but this opinion is branded as hereticaL (4) It is also 
maintained that the)^ stay near the grave for seven 
ilays: but that whither they go afterwards is uncer¬ 
tain. (5) There are not wanting Muslims who hold 
that the doceasetl are all in the trumpet the sound of 
which is to raise the dead. (6) Lastly, it is thought 
that the souls of the good dwell in the form of white 
birds, under the throne of God. As to the condition 
of the spirit-s of the wicked, besides the opinions that 
have been alr^dy mentioneti, the moi'e orthodox hold 
that they are taken by the angels to heaven, whence 
being repulsed as unclean and filthy, tliey are 
brought to the earth, and being also refused a 
there, are thrown into a dungeon, which they coll Sijjyi, 
under a green ruck, or according to a tradition of 
Muhammad, under the devil's jaw-, to be tormented 
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till they are called up and joined again to their 
bodJea 

Touching the matter of children there is a similar 
difForence of opinion: the general notioti is that if 
their parenta be beb'evera, the young people wiU be 
(juestioned, but that angels will teach them to say, 
“Allah is my Lord, Islam my religion, and Muharo- 
mad my Prophet" But with reference to the 
offspring of unbelievers, some think that they will 
be ID Araf—a place between heaven and hell, to be 
hereafter described—while others suppose that they 
will be compelled to act in Paradise as servants ana 
attendants for the followers of God, 

Though not a few among the Muhammadans hold 
to_ the view that the resurrection will ha merely 
spiritual, and consist in no more than the return of 
the soul to the place whence it first came; and others, 
who allow man to be composed of body only, that it 
yjdll be merely corporeal, the reeeived opinion is that 
both body and soul i^l be raised, and Muslim 
doctors aigue strenuously for the possibility of the 
resurrection of the body, and dispute with great 
subtlety concerning the manner thereof In any case 
it is supposed that one part of the human frame will 
be preserved whatever liecomes of the rest, to serve 
for a basis of the future edifice, or rather a leaven for 
the mass which is to be joined to it. For the 
Prophet taught that a man's body was entirely 
consumed by the earth, except only the bone called 
al Aj_b: and that, as tt was the first formed in the 
C|;eat{a£i of a humati teing, it will also remaio un¬ 
corrupted till the last May, as a seed whence the 
whole is to be reuewefi: and this it is said will be 
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effected by a forty days' rain sent by God. which will 
cover the earth to the height of twelve cabita, and 
came the bodies to sprout forth like plants. 

The time of the resurrection is admitted to be a 
perfect secret to all but God alone. But the 
approach of that day will be known from certain 
signs which are to precede it. 

The lesser signs are: (1) The decay of faith among 
men. (2) The advancing of the meanest persons to 
eminent dignity. (3) A maid-servant shall broome 
the mother of her mistress (or master); by which is 
meant either that towards the end of the world men 
sluiU be much given to sensuahty, or that the 
Muhammadans shall then take many captives. (4) 
Tnmnlts and seditions. (6) AVar with the Turks. 
(6) Groat distress in the world, so that a man when 
be piisses by another's grave shall say “Would to 
GocI I were iti his place.” (7) The proriuces of Iran 
and Syria ahal) rofusoto pay their tribute. And, (S) 
The buildings of Madina shall reach to Ahab, or 
Yahab. 

The greater mgns are: 

(1) The sun’s rising in the west: which some have 
tmagiac<.l was originally the case. 

(2) The appearance of a beast, apparently similar 
to that in the Book of Kcvelatioua, 

(3) War with the Greeks, and the taking of 

Constantinople by seventy thousand of the posterity 
of Isaac. On the division of the spoil, news will 
come of the appearance of Antichrist, whereupon the 
captors stiall leave jill. and rettun ^ iHvck. ^ * 

(4) The coming of Antichrist, i.e., the lalae or lying 
Christ. Ho is to be one-eyed, and marked on the 
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forehead with the letters C.F.R., signifying as some 
think the word “ Kafir,” or infidel. 

He will bring with him the resemblance of 
Paradise and HeU, but in fact that which is supposed 
to be the abode of the Lost is Heaven, while that 
which appears as the realm of Sliss is the region 
of Eternal Misery. According to tradition this 
Antichrist is to appear first between Iraq and 
Syria, or according to others in the province of 
Khomssan ; riding on an ass, he will be followed 
by seventy thousand Jews of Isjiahan, and continue 
on earth forty days, of which one will be equal in 
lengtti to a year, another to a month, another to a 
week, and the rest will be common days; he will, 
moreover, lay waste all places, but will not enter 
Mecca or Madina, which are to bo guarded by angels; 
in the end he wdl be slain by Jesus;, who is bo 
encounter him at the gate of Ludd. It is said that 
Mahammarl foretold several* Anticlirists, to the 
number of about thirty, but one of greater note 
than the rest 

(5) The descent of Jesus on earth. It is supposed 
that He is to alight near tho white tower to the east 
of Damascus, when the people are retoming from the 
captime of C^nstan tinopfe ; that He is to embrace the 
Muslim^ religion, marry a wife, got children, hill 
Antichrist, and at length die after remaining on earth 
forty or, according to others, twenty-four years. 
During this period there will be great security ami 
plenty in the world, all hatred and malice being hud 
jy^ido; while lions and camels, bears tmi] sheeps will 
live in peace, anil a child play with serpents unhurt. 

(6) War with the Jews; of whom the Mubam* 
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madans are to make a religious slaughter, the ye^ 
trees and stones discovering such of the race as mde 
thenisolvCH^ except only the treo eallef 1 Ghai 
which is the tree of the Jews, 

(7) Tile imiptioQ of Gog and or, as ^ey 

are called iti the east, Yajnj and Majuj; of whom 
many things ai*® related in the Quran, and the 
traditions of the Prophet. These barbarians haying 
passed the lake of Tiberias. wMcb the vanguard of 
tbeir vast army will drink dry, will come to Jeruswem, 
and there greatly distress Jeans and His companioim, 
till, at His request; God will dt^troy them, and fiU 
the earth with their carcasses, which, after some tune, 
God will send birds to cany aviray, at the prayers of 
Jesus and His followers. Their bows, arrows, and 
quivers the Muslims will burn for seven years 
together ; and at last G^ will send a rain to cleanse 
the earth, and to make it fertile. 

(8) A smoke, whifth sliall fill the whole earth, 

(9) An eclipse of the moon. Muhammad predicted 
that there would be three eclipses before the last 
hourone to be seen in the east, another in the west, 
and the third in Arabia, 

(10) The return of the Arabs to the worship of 
Allat mid al Uzza, and the rest of tbeir ancient idols. 
After the decease of every one in whose heart there 
was faith equal to a grain of mustard-seed, non© but 
the very worst of men will b& left alive, tor (jod, 
they say, will send a.cold odoriferous east wind, 
blowing from Syria which shall sweep away the souls 
of all the Faithful, and even the Quran itself, so that 
men will remain in the grosseflt ignorance for a hundred 
years, 
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(11) Tlie di-'scovery of a vast heap of gold and 
silver by the receding of the Euphrates; an event 
which irFilI be the destruction of many persons. 

(J2) The demolition of the Kaba or temple of 
Mecca, by the Ethiopians. 

fl3) The speaking of beasts and inanimate things, 

(14) The brealdng-out of fire in the province of 
Hijaz; or, according to others, in Taman. 

(15) The appearance of a man of the descendants 
of Kahtan, who shall drive men before bim with his 
staff 

(16) The coming of the Mah^i or director: cori’ 
ceroing whom hfuhammad prophesied that the world 
shontd not have an end till one of his own family 
should govern, the Arabians, whose name sho?dd be 
the same with his own name, and whose father's 
name should also be the same with his father's name, 
and who should fill the earth with righteousness. 
TSiis person some sects believe to be now alive, and 
concealed in a secret place, till the time of his mani¬ 
festation : for they suppose him to be none other than 
the last of the twelve imams, named Muhammad Abul 
Qasim. 

(17) A wind which shall sweep away the souls of 
all who have but a grain of faith in their hearts; as 
has been mentioned under the tenth sign. 

These are the greater signs, which, according to 
the doctrine of the followers of the Prophet of 
Arabia, to precede the resurrection, the precise 
hour being left uncertain. The immediate token 

its appei^nce wilt be the first blast of the 
trumpet: which latter they believe will be sounded 
three times. The first they call the MaM of 
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turn ; tlie seconij, the blast of exammaUtm ; aad the 
third, after forty years, the blest of resitrruttiofn: on 
this Utter occasion the trumpet will be sounded by 
Israfil This angel haring, by the divine order, set 
the trumpet to his month, and cal!e<l together all the 
souls from all pai'ts, will throw them itito the same, 
whence, on his giving the last sound, at the 
command of God, they will fly forth like bees, and 
till the whole apace Iretwcen heaven and earth, and 
then repair to their respective bodies, which the 
opening earth wiU suffer to arise ] and the first who 
shall so come fortfi, according to a tradition of 
Muhammad, will be himself. 

The resurrection will be geDcral, and extend to aU 
creatures, Imth angels, genii, men, and animals. 

Those who are destined to be partakens of eternal 
happiness will arise in honour and security; and those 
who are doomed to misery, in disgrace and under 
dismal apprehensions. •Another tradition teaches that 
mankind shall be assembled at the last day, and divided 
into three classes, (u) Those who go on foot; (() those 
who ride; and (c) those who creep ^veiling willi their 
faces on the ground. The first class is to consist of 
those believers whose good works have been few; 
the second of those who are in ^ater honour with 
God, and more acceptable to Him; whence Ali 
affirmed that the pious when they come forth from 
their sepulchres, shall find ready prepared for them 
white-winged camels, with saddles of gold; and the 
third class, will be composed of the infidels, whom God 
shall cause to make their appearance with their faoe| 
on the earth, blind, dumb, and'deaf. But the ungodly 
will not nloue be thus arranged in sections; for, there 
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will be teu sorts of wicked men on whom God will on 
that day fix cectain majks. The first will appear in the 
form of apes,—these are the professors of Zandicism i 
the second in that of swim?,—these are they who 
have been greedy of filtlij lucre, and enriched the ni¬ 
sei ves by public oppression; the third will he brought 
with their heads reversed and their feet distorted,— 
these are the usurcrB; the fourth wiU wander about 
blind, — these are unjust judges; the filth will be deaf, 
dumb, and blind, understanding nothing,—these are 
they who glory in their own works; the sixth will 
gnaw their tongues^ which will hhng down upon their 
breasts, corrupted blood flowing &om their moutlis 
like spittle, so that eveiybodj shall cletest them,— 
these are the learned men and doctors, whose 
actions contradicted their sayings; the seventh will 
have their hands and feet cut —these are they 
who have injured their neighbours; the eigbtli wilt 
be fixed to the trunks of piajni trees or stakes of 
wood,—these are the &lse accusers and infonuers; 
the ninth will smell worse than a eontipted corpse,— 
these are they who have indulged their passions and 
voluptuous appetites, but refused God such part of 
their wealth as was due to Him; the tenth will be 
clothed with garments daubed with pitch,—these are 
the proud, the vain-glorious, and the arrogant. 

The end of the resurrectiou the followers of Islam 
declare to be, that they who are so raised may give 
au account of their actions, and receive their eternal 
reword. And they believe that not only mankind, 
but the genii ancl irrational animnlfl also, shall be 
judged OQ this great Hay; to au extent that the 
defenceless cattle will be permitted to take vengeance 
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the homed till entire .satisfaction shall be ^ven to 
the injured. 

As to nnmkind, they hold that when they are all 
ossemble^l together, they will not he immediately 
brought to jnfigment, but the angels will keep them in 
their ranks and order while they are waiting for that 
purpose; and this interval of suspense some declare 
is to last forty years, others seventy, others 300, nay, 
some say no less tha-o 50,000 years, each of them 
Touching their Prophet’s anthoriiy. During this 
space people will stand looking up to heaven, but 
withoat receiving thence any information or orders, 
and will suffer grievous torments, both the just and 
the unjust, though with manifest difference. For the 
limbs of the former, particularly those parts which 
they used to wash iii making the ceremonial ablution 
before prayer, will shine gloriously, and their suffer¬ 
ings will be light in comparison, lasting no longer 
than the time neceasaiy to say the appointed prayers^ 
but the latter wtU have their faces obscured with 
blankness, and disfigured with aU the marks of 
sorrow and deformity. What will then oc^sion not 
the least of their pain, is a wonderfEil and incredible 
perspiration, which will even stop their mouths, and 
m which they will bo immersed in various degrees 
according to their demerits, some to the ankles only, 
some to the knees, some to the middle, some so high 
as their mouth, ant.! others as high as their ears. 
And this perspiration it is supposed, will be provoked 
not only by that vast concourse of all sorts of creatures 
mutually pressing and treading on one another’s Fect^ 
but by the near and unusum approach of the sun, 
which will then be no farther ffom them than the 
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distance of a mile, or, as some suppose, than tlie 
length of a bodkin. So that their skulls will boil 
like a pot. and they will all be bathed in moisture. 
From this mconvenieuce, honvever, the good will l>e 
protectetl hy the shade of God’s throne; but the 
wicked will be so miserably tormented therewith, 
and also with hunger, thirst, and a stifling air, that 
they will cry out, “ Lord, deliver us from this anguish, 
though Thou send us into boll-fire," 

When those who have risen shall liave waited the 
fixed time, Gotl wdll at length appear to judge them; 
Muhammad undertaking the office of intercesaor, after 
it shall have been declined successively by Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, and Jeans, w'ho one and all will beg 
deliverance only for their own souJa. On this solemn 
occasion God will come in the clouds, surrounded by 
angels, and, producing the books wherein the actions 
of every person are recorded by their guardian angels, 
will command the prophets to bear witness against 
those to whom they have been respectively sent. Then 
every one ivill be examined coneeroitjg all the words 
and actions uttered and done in this life; not as if 
God needed any information in those respects, but to 
oblige the person to make public confessian and 
acknowledgment of the Almighty’s justice. The 

g irticulars of which they shall give an account, us Uie 
rophet himself enumerated them, are—of their time, 
how they spent it; of their wealth, by what means 
they acquiiiid it, and how they employed it; of their 
bodies, wherein they exercised them; of their koow- 
Wge and learning, what use they made of them. It 
is said, however, that Muhammad affirmed that no 
less than soventy-thousaud of his followers will be 
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permittcfl to enter Piiradise without any previous 
exammutioiL Another ad^-nntage which on the day 
of judgment the Muslims will posseas over leaa- 
favoured races, is that either a Jew or a Chiistian 
wdl be aasignetl to each taithfoS Musulmun as a 
substitute to be cast into the everlsisting pit in ease 
the accident of an adverse seutence on the part of the 
Lord of Heaven should overtake the hapless follower 
of the Prophet I 

To the above-mentioned questions each person 
filial 1 answer, and make his defence in the best 
fnanner he can, entleavouring to excuse himself by 
ca s ting the blame of his evil deeds on others, so 
that a dispute shall arise even between the soul and 
the body, to which of them guilt ought to he 
imputed, the soul saying, “ O Lord, my body I 
received from Thee; for Thou createdst me without 
a hand vrherewith to lay hold, a foot wherewith to 
walk, an eye wherewitih to see, or an understanding 
wherewith to apprehend, till I came and entered into 
this body; therefore, punish it etemaily, but deliver 
me.” The bof^, on the other side, will make this 
apology;—" O Lord, Thou createdst me like a stock of 
wood, having neither han d with which I could lay hold, 
nor foot with which I could walk, till this soul, like a 
my of light, entered into me, and my ton^o began to 
speak, my eye to see, and my foot to walk; therefore 
punish it eternally, but deliver me.” But God will 
propound to them the following parable of the blind 
man anrl the lame man. A certain king, having a 
pleasant garden, in which wfre ripe fruits, set two 
persqps to keep it, one of whom was blind and the 
other lame, the former not being able to see what to 
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pick, nor the latter to gather it; the lame man, how¬ 
ever, beholding the fruit, persuaded the blind man to 
t-ahe him upon his shoulders ; and by that means he 
easily pluckod the same, and they then divided it 
between them. The lord of the ganlen, coming some 
time after, and inquiring as to his property, each began 
to excuse himself; the blind man said ho had no eyes 
to see the trees, and the lame man that he had no feet 
to approach them. But the king, ordering the lame 
man to be set on the blind, passed sentence on, and 
punished them botlu And in the same manner will 
God deal with the body and the soul 

Though the Muhammadans assign a long period 
ere the resuscitated come up for judgment, yet 
they tell us the trial itself will be over in a short 
apace of time, and, according to an impression of 
their Prophet, familiar enough to the Arabs, will last 
no longer than while one may milk an ewe, or than 
the period between the two miikiugs of a she-camoL 
Some, explaining those words so fr^uently used in 
the Quran, “ God will be swift in taking an account," 
say that He will judge all creatures in the space of 
half a day, and others that it will be done in less time 
than the twinkling of an eye. 

At this examination they also believe that each 
person will have delivered to him the book, wherein 
all the actions of hia life are written; the righteous 
will receive the same in their right liand, and read 
with great pleasure and satisfaction; but the ungodly 
will be obliged to take the fatal records against their 
wills in their left hand, which will afterwards be 
bound behind their backsy its neighbonr on the right 
being tied up to their necka 
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To show the exact justice which will be observed 
on this great day of trial, a balance will be brought, 
wherein all things shall be weighed. It will be held 
by Gabriel, and it is of so vast a size, that its two 
scales, one of which hangs over Paradise, and the 
other over Hell, are capacious enough to contain 
both heaven and earth; and those whose halimces 
laden with their good works shall hea^ wdll he 
saved, but those whose balances are light wiU be con- 
demnefl Nor will any have just cause to complain 
that God suffers any good action to pass uiwewaTded, 
because the wickedTiave their reward in this life, and 
therefore can expect no favour in the next. 

This examination being passed, and every one’s 
works weighed, as stated, in a just balance, mutual 
retaliation will follow', according to which all creatures 
wi ll take vengeance one of another, or receive ^Lis- 
faction for the injuries which have been sullered. 
And since there will then be no other way of returning 
like for like, a proportionable of the good works 
of him who ofliired the injury w'ill he taken away and 
added to the amount of hiin who suffered it. Which 
being done, if the an^ls (by whose ministry this is to 
be performed) say, “ Lord, we have given to every one 
his due; and there remtuneth of this person s good 
works so much as ecjuallelh the weight of an ant, 
God will of His mercy cause it to be doubled unto 
him, that he naay be atimitted into Paradise; hut if, 
on the contrary, his good works be exhausted, and 
there remain but evil works, and there be imy who 
have not yet received satisfaction from liini, God will 
order that an c(|ua] weight of tbeir sins whoiii he had 
injiired, be added unto his own, that he may be 
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panisbed for theiu in tlieir stead, and he will be sent 
to Hell laden with this additional burden. Such 
be the method of God's dealing with mankind. As 
to brutes, after, as previously mentioned, they shall 
have likewise taken vengeance of one another, He 
will command them to be changed into dust. Wicked 
men being reserved to more grievous punishment, 
they will ciy ont, on hearing the sentence passes! 
on the brutes, “Would to that we were dust 
also I" As to the genii, many are of opinion that 
such of them as arc tree helievars will undergo the 
same fate as the irrational animalU, and have no other 
re wan 1 than the favour of being converted into dost; 
but others assign them a place near the condnes of 
Paradise, where, to a certain extent, they will enjoy 



sally agreed, will 1 »g punished eternally, and be thrown 
into HeU with the inddels of mortal race. 

The trials being over and the assembly dissolvetl, 
those who are to be admitted into Paradise \^'ill be 
gathefred on the right hand, and those who are 
aestined to perdition (upwards, it is said, of 900 out 
of every 1000) on the left; but everyone must first 
pass the bridge, called in Arabic as Sirat, which they 
aay is laid over the midst of Hell, and described to 
be finer than a hair, and sharper than the edge of 
a sword; so that it seems very difficult to conceive 
how any one shall be able k> stand upon iL This 
bridge is beset on each side with briers and hooked 
thorns; which, however, will be no impediment to 
the gootl, for the latter will pusa with wonderful 
ease and swittnoss, like lightning or the wind. 
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Miihanimwtl and Ida Muslims laadiiig the way; 
whereas the wicked, what with the slipperiness and 
extreme narrowiiess of the path, the entangling of the 
thorns, and the extinction of the Ugbt, which directed 
the saved to Paradise, will soon miss their footing, 
and fall down headJong into the yawning abyss 

beneath, - , i . 1 . 

MelL _As to the punishment of the wicked, the 

Muhammadans axe taught that Hell is divided into 
seven circles, one below another, designed for the ra¬ 
ce ption of as many distinct classes of lost soula^ 
first, Jahannam, wSl be the receptaele of those who 
acknowledged one God, that is, the wicked foUoweta 
of Islam, who after having there been punished 
according to their demerits^ will at length be released. 
The secontl, named La^a, will receive the Jews; the 
third, named A1 Hutamn, the ChristujJis; the fourth, 
named as Sair, the Sabians ; the fifth, n^ed ^ 
Saqar, the Magians ;.the sixth, named A1 Jahim, IJie 
idolaters ; and the seventh, Hawiyat, the lowest and 
worst of aft the hypocrites, or those who outwardly 
professed some religion, but in their hearts ware 

without a God* , , 

With reference to the torments of Hell, ft is 
supposed they will dwell amid pestilential winds and 
in scalding water, and in the shadow of a black 
smoke, not cool, and horrid to behold I Draughts of 
boiling water will be forced down their throats, They 
will bo dragged by the scsip and Hung into the 
Garments of flame will l>e fitted on to them. They 
will also be beaten with iron maces. So often as 
they endeavour to escape because of the angmsh of 
torments, they will be dragged back, their 
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tormentors exclsiming, " Taste ye the pain of btnu- 
ing! *' When their skins are well burned, other 
skins wili be given them in exchange, in order that 
they may taste the sharper torment; for “God,” says 
the Prophet, “is mighty and wise.” It has, indeed, 
been well said that “Pire is the divine cruelty of the 
Semitic religion," It must be remarked, however, that 
the infidels alone will be liable to eternity of damna¬ 
tion, for the Maslims who having embraced the tme 
religion, have none the less been guilty of lieinous sins^ 
will he delivered thence after they shall have expiated 
their crimes by their sufferings. * 

Paradisi }.—The wall or partition between Para¬ 
dise and Ilell, seems to have been suggested by the 
great gulf of separation mentioned in Scriptnire, They 
caU it “ A1 Araf," a word which signifies to diMinffuisk 
Ixstween things, or to j^art them; though some com- 
mentatora give another reason for the imposition of 
tips name, because, they say, tl^ise who stand on tb?s 
partition will know and distinguish the blesseil fi’om 
the lost, by their respective marks or characteristics; 
while others think the word properly intends anything 
that is high raised or elevated, as such a wall of 
separation ^ must lie supposed to be. The Muham¬ 
madan writers greatly differ as to the persons who 
are to be found on A1 Araf. £tomc imagine it to 
be a sort of limbo for the patriarchs and prophets, 
or for the martyrs and those who have been most 
eminent for sanctity, among whom will be also 
angels in the form of men. Others place here those 
whoso good and evil works are so eqnjit that they 
eiiactly counterpoise each other, and, therefore, 
deserve neither reward nor punishment; and tfiosO, 
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tliey say, will, on the last day, be admitted into 
Paradise, after tUey sliall have performed an act of 
adoration, wliieh will be impnted them as a merits 
and mil make the scale of their good works to oyer- 
balance. Others again, suppose this intermediate 
space will !>e a receptacle for those w'ho have gone to 
war without their parents’ leare, and therein suffered 
martyrdom; being excluded firom Paradise for their 
disobedience, and escaping Hell Isecause they are 
martyrs. The breadth of this partition wall cannot 
be supposed to be exceeding great, since not only 
those who shall stdod thereon will hold conference 
with the inhabitants both of Paradise and of Hell, 
hut the blessed and the damned themselves will also 
be able to talk to one another. 

The righteous, having surmounted the difficulties, 
and passed the sharp bridge above mentioned, before 
they enter Paradise will & refreshed Iry ilrinking at 
the pond of their Prophet, who dcseribes it to be ^ 
exact square, of a month’s journey iu compass: its 
water which is supplied by two pipes from one 
of‘the rivers of the celestial realms, being whiter 
than milk or silver and more otloriferous than musk, 
with as many cups set around it os there are stars in 
the firmament^ of which water whoever drinks vsill 
thirst no more for ever. This is the first taste which 
the blessed will have of their future, and now near- 
approaching felicity. 

Though Paradise is •so very frequently mentioned 
in the Quran, yet it is a dispute among ilie Muhamma- 
dans whether it is already created, or is yet to 
created hereafter: some sectfiries disserting that there 
Jff'hot at present any such place, and that the 
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Paradise which the righteous will inhabit in the next 
life, will be different from that from which Adam was 
ex[Klled However the orthodox profess the contmry, 
maintomiog that it was created even before the 
world, and describe it, in the following manner; — 
It is situate above the seven heavens (or in the 
seventh heaven) and next under the throne of God ; 
the earth thereof is composed of the hnest wheat 
floor, or of the purest musk, or, as others suppose 
of safiron; its stones are pearls and jacinths, the 
walls of its buildings being enriched with gold and 
silver, while the trunks of all its trees are of the 
first-mentioned precious metal: the most remark¬ 
able is the tree called Tuba, or the tree of happiness. 
The boughs of this tree will spontaneously bend 
down to the hand of the person who would gather 
of its fruits, and it wiU supply the blessed not 
only with food, but also with silken garments, 
and beasts whereon to ride, rpady saddled, bridled, 
and adorned with rich trappings which will burst 
forth from its fruits. It is believed that this tree, 
which is so large, that a person mounted on the 
fleetest horse would not be able to gallop from one 
end of its shade to the other in a hundred years, 
stands iu the palace of Muhammad, though a branch 
of it wilt reach to tlve house of every true believer; 
that it will be laden witli pomegranates, grapes, dates, 
and other fruits of surprising size, and of tastes 
unknown to mortals, So that if a man clesire to 
eat of any particular kind of fruit, it will immediately 
be presented to him ; or if be choose flesh, bird's 
r^dy dressed will be set before him .'uicoriling to 
hia wish, ' 
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As plenty of water is one of the greatest additions 
to the delights of an Eastern locaJity^ tbo Quran 
often speaks of tbe riTers of Paradise as a prmcipaJ 
ornament thereof; some of these streamfl, they 
dow with water, some with milk, some with t¥ine, 
and others with honey, all taking their rise from the 
root of the tree “Tnh^*^ And lest these should not 
bo sufficientj this garden is also watered by a great 
number of lesser springs and fountains, whose pebbles 
are rabies and emeralds^ while their earth consists 
of camphor, their beds of musk, and their sides ^ of 
safion, the most Remarkable among them being 
“Salsabd^* and “Tasnini.” 

But all the^o glories will be ©ciipsed by tbe 
resplendent and raviahing girls of Paradis^ the 
enjoyment of whose company will be a principal 
felicity of the Faithful. These, they say, are created 
not of day, as in tbe case of moriid wonien^ but of 
pure musk: being, iit3 the Prophet often affirms, 
free from all natural impurities, defeet-s, and incop- 
veniences incident to the se^; further, too^ they wffi 
bo of tbo strictest modesty, and secluded from public 
view in pavilions of hollow^ pearls, so large that, as 
some traditions have it, on© of thom will be no less 
than sixty miles long, and as many broadu 

The name which the Mnhamniadans^ usually give 
to this happy mansion, is the garden ; and some¬ 
times they call it, with an addition, the “ garden of 
Paradise/^ tbe “garden of Eden,” the ^Vgarden of 
abofie,” the “garden of pleasure,” aud the like; by 
which several appellatitms some unilerstand a simil^ 
number of different abodes^ or at least places of 
TSRinus degrees of felicity (for they reckon no less 
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than a hundred such in all), the Tery meaneat whereof 
will afford ita inhabitants so many pleasures and 
delights, that one would conclude persons must even 
sink under them, had not the Prophet declared, that 
in order to qualify the blessed for a full enjoyment 
of such bliss, God mil ^ve to eveiy one the poten- 
tiaUties of a hundred mdividuals. 

Besides Muhammad's pond, already described, 
some authom mention two fountains, springing from 
under a certain tree near the gate of Pai^ise, and 
say. that the blessed will also drink of one of them, 
to purge their bodies and carry off all imparities, and 
will wash themselves in the other. When they are 
arrived at the gate itself, each person will there be 
met and saluted by the beautiful youths appointed 
to serve and wait upon him, one of them running 
before, to eany the new^s of his arrival to the wives 
destined for lutn; two angels will also appar, bear¬ 
ing presents from God, one of will invest him 

with a garment of Paradise, and the other will put 
a ring on each of his fingers, with inscriptions aUud- 
ing to the liappiness of his condition. By which of 
the eight gates of Paradise they are respectively to 
enter is not known; but it must be observed that 
Muhammad has declared that no praon's good 
works wiU gain him ailmittance, and that even him¬ 
self shall be saveil, not by his merits, hut merely by 
the mercy of Gofl. It is, however, the constant 
doctrine of the Quran, that tlue felicity of each prson 
will be proportioned to liis deserts, the abodes 
being assort^ according to votie^l gradations of 
happiness ; the most euifhent degree fur the prophets, 
the secoud for the doctors and teachers of God a 
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worship, the next, for the martyrs, and the lower 
for the rest of the righteom There will algo 
be some distinction made in respect to the time of 
admission, Muhammad (to whom tlie gates will first 
be opened) having affirmed, that the poor will enter 
Paradise live hundred years before the rich: nor is 
this the only privilege wffiich the former will enjoy 
in the next life; since the Prophet has also decided, 
that when he took a view of the celestial regions, 
he saw that the majority of its inhabitants wero com¬ 
posed of the poor. It may also be added that when 
he looked down intd HeU, he noticed tliat the greater 
pjirt of the wretches confined there w ere w-omen \ 

For the first entertainment of the blessed on their 
admission, the whole earth w'ill then be as one lo^ 
of bread, which God will reach to them writh Mis 
band, holding it like a cake; while for meat they 
wilt have the ox Batatim, and the fish Nun, the lobes 
of whose livers will ,euUice TO,000 of the principal 
gnesta, via., tlioaa who, to that number, as already 
explained, will be admitted into Paradise without 
examination. 

From this feast every one will be dismissed to 
the mansion designed for him, where he will enjoy 
such a share of felicity as will be proportioned to bis 
merits, but vastly exceeding comprehension or expecta¬ 
tion : since the very meanest wrill have 80,000 serv^is, 
seventy'two wives of tlie girls of Paradise, besides, 
as some suppose, the spouses he had in tliis world 
(not in all cases it may be feared an unquestionable 
felicity), and a tent erected for him of pearls, jaciniljs, 
and emeralds, of a very lar^e extent. According to 
OTotEor tradition he wrill, while eating, be waited on 
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by 300 attendants, his food being served in dishes 
of gold, whereof 300 sliftU be set before him at once, 
containing each a different kind of food, the Inst 
morsel of which will be as grateful as tbe lirst; he 
will also be supplied w-ith as many sorts of liquors in 
Teasels of tbe same metal. To complete tbe enter¬ 
tainment, there will be no want of wine, which, 
though forbidden in this life, will yet be freely allo'wed 
to be consumed in the next, and 'without danger, since 
that beverage in Paradise "wilt neither tnBame nor 
inebriate. The Savour of this celestial potation we 
may conceive to be delicious beyond description, 
since the water of Tasnim and the other fountains 
which will be used to dilute it, is said to be wonder¬ 
fully sweet and ftagrant. If any object to these 
pleasures, as an impudent Jew did to Muhammad, 
and contend that so much eating and drinking must 
necessarily involve various bodily functions, it may 
ba answered that the inhabitant of Paradise will not 
need even to blow their noses, for all superfluities 
will 1)0 discharged and carried off by perspiration, or 
a perspiration odoriferous as musk, after which their 
appetite will return afresh. 

The magniflcence of the garments and gems pro¬ 
mised by the Quran to the godly in the next life, is 
conformable to the delicacy of their diet. For they 
are to be clothe<l in the richest silks and brocades, 
chiefly of green, wliich will Imrst forth from the fruits 
of Paradise, and w'ill be also* supplieil by the leaves 
of the tree Tuba; they will be adorned with bracelets 
of, gold and silver, and crowns set 'with pearls of 
mcomparable lustre; and 'wil! make use of si j ken 
carpets, litters of a prodigious size, couches, pillow^ 
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and other rich fumituro embroidered with gold and 
precious stones. 

That the inhabitants of Paradise may be the 
better able to taste these pleasures in tlieir height, 
they will enjoy a perpetual youthat whatever period 
of life they may liappen to die, they will be raised in 
their prime and vigour, and become as if about thirty 
years of age, which they will never exceed (it may 
also lie remarked that the tortures of Hell are 
perpetuated to the lost souls in a precisely similar 
manner). When the blessed enter into bliss^ they 
will be of the sami! stature with Adam, who, as is 
fabled, was no less than 60 cubits high. And to 
this age and stature their children, if they shall desire 
any (for the choice will be in their own hands), will 
immediately attain; according to that saying of their 
Prophet, ^*lf any of the Faithful in Paradise be 
desirous of issue, it shall be conceived, boro, and 
grown up within the space of an hour." And in the 
same manner, if any one shall desire to employ 
himself in agriculture (which rnstic pleasure may 
suit the fancy of some), what he shah sow will spring 
up and come to maturity in a moment. 

Lest any of the senses should lack their proper 
delight, the ear will there be entertained, not only 
with the ravisiiit&g songs of the angel Israfil, who has 
the most melo^iious voice of all <^d’s creatures, and 
with the strains of the daughters of Paradise; but 
even the trees themsehres will celebrate Uie divine 

E raises with a harmony exceeding whatever mortals 
ave heard; to which will he joined the sound of the 
bells hanging on the hranchba, which latter will be 
JWj m motion by the wind proceeding from the throne 
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of Grod, SO as the blessed wtslt for mtiasc; oay, 
the very clashing of the golden-bodied trees, whose 
fraits are pearls and emeralds, will surpass human 
imagination; so that the pleasures of this sense will 
not be the least of the enjoyments of the blessed. 

The delights above enumerated will be common 
to all the inhabitants of Paradise, even those of the 
lowest of all the onlers therein, What then, must 
they enjoy who shall obtain a superior degree of 
honour and felicity? For these, there are prepared, 
besides aU this, '*such things as eye hatli not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive," Muhammad is reported to have 
said, that the meanest of them will not only see his 
gardens, wives, servants, furniture, and other posses¬ 
sions fill the space of a thousand years'journey (for so 
far and farther will the blessed see in the next life), 
but that he will be in the highest honour 'nith God, 
and behold the face of tlie jVmighty morning and 
evening. This favour is supposed to be tliat 
additional or superabundant recompense, promised in 
the Quran, which will give such exquisite delight, 
that in respect thereof all the other pleasures of 
Paradise will he forgotten and lightly esteemed. In 
face of this circumstance, it can scarcely be contended, 
as some maintain, that the Muhammadans admit of 
no spiritual pleasure in the next life, hut make the 
happiness of the blessed to consist wholly in corporeal 
enj^ments. 

Before quitting this subject it may not he improper 
to observe the falsehood of a vulgar iniiputation on 
tile followers of Islam,' who are by several writers 
reported to hold that women have no souls; 
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they have, that they wi]l perish, [Ike those of brute 
be^ta, and will not be rewarded in the next life. 
But whatever may be the opinion of ignorant people, 
it is certain that Muhainmad had too great a respect 
for the fair sex to teach such a doctrine; and there 
arc several paas^es in the Quran which affirm that 
women, in the next life, will not only be punished for 
tbeir evil actions, but will also receive the rewards of 
their good deeds, just as in the case of the men, and 
that God will make no distinction of sexes. It is, 
avowedly, by no means certain that they will be 
atlmitted into the sahie abode with men; but whether 
this be so or no, it will not escape notice that their 
places will in any ease be supplied to some extent by 
the nymphs (though some allow that a man will 
there also have the company of those who were his 
wives in this world, or at least such of them as he 
shall desire). It is by some supposed that good 
women will ^o into a separate place of liappiness, 
where they will enjoy all sorts of delights; whether, 
however, one of those pleasures will be the society 
of agreeable male companions created for them, to 
complete the economy of the Muhammadan ^stem, 
is nowhere decided. One circumstance relating to 
these bsatihed females, conformable to wbat baa 
been asserted of the men, may be gathered from 
the Prophet’s reply to an old woman, who, desiring 
him to intercede with God that she might be admitted 
into Paradise, was told*that no old woman W'ould 
enter that place ; not unnatorally the poor creature 
commenced crying, whereupon he explained himself 
by sa^ng that Gocl would theil make her young again. 
IPbhis be so it is not apparent, and indeed it ia 
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DOT^rhcro ex plained in the Quran, how wives when 
restored to everlasting youth ^vill regard the rival 
filftims of the resplendent Houri^ whom it might 
be supposed they would not be likely to view with 
complaisance. 

Can it be, that, as in this terrestrial sphere a 
Aluhamuiadan wife is content to be one amongst others, 
she would be happy and content were she to be asmgned 
in heaven a role which is but a continuation in the 
next world of the position allotted to her in the 
realm on earth ? To give an answer is impossiblo^— 
till the great Hereafter solves a pitiblein of the Muslim 
faith which must, ever remain incapable of solution on 
this side of the grave. 

Prede9tinati(m.—Th^ sixth great point of faith, 
which the Muhammadaus are taught by the Quran to 
believe, is Gotl’s ai>Bolute decree and predestination 
both of good and evil For the orthodox doctrae i^ 
that whatever hath been or shall come to pass in this 
world, whether it be good or whether it be bad, 
proceedeth entirely from the divine will, and is 
irrevocably fixed and recorded from ail eternity in the 
preserved table ; God liaving secretly predetermined 
not only the adverse or prosperous fortune of every 
person in this world, in the most minute particular 
but also his faith or infidelity, his obedience or diS' 
obedience, and consequently his everh^tiug happiness 
or misery after death ; which fate it is not po^ible, 
by any foresight or wisdom, to avoid. 

Of this doctrine Muhamiimd makes use in 

his Quran for the aflvancement of hm designs; 
encouraging his followers to fight withont fear, and 
even desperately, for the propagation of theirTal^U, 
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by representing to them that all their caution could 
not avert their inevitable destiny, or prolong their 
lives for a moment ^ and deterring them from dis' 
obeying or rejecting him, by setting i)efore them the 
tlanger they might thereby incur of being abandoned, 
by the jnst judgment of God, to seduction, hardness 
of heart, and a reprobate mind, as a pnoishment for 
their obstinacy. 

As this doctrine of absolate election and reproba¬ 
tion has been thought by many Muslim divines to be 
derogatoiy to the goodness and justice of God, and to 
make Him the autHor of evil, several subtle distinc¬ 
tions have been invented, and disputes raised, to 
moderate or soften it; and different sects have been 
formeil, according to their several opinions or methods 
of explaining this pomt These will be described in 
the chapter on minor sects. 

Prayer .-—Of the four fundamental points pf 
religious practice required by the Quran, the first 
is prayer, which was by Muhammad thought so 
necessary a duty, that he used to call it the pillar 
of roligion and "the key of Paradise; and when in 
A-O. 631 a neighbouring tribe sent to make their 
submission to the Prophet, after the retention of 
their favourite idol had been denied them, begging 
that, at least, they might be excused saying the 
appointed prayers, he answered, “There could be 
no good in that religion wherein was no prayer.” 

That so important a duty, therefore, might not l)e 
neglecteil, Muhammad obliged his followers to pray 
five times every twenty-four honrs, at certain stated 
Periods, vis,, (I) In the morning, before sunrise; 
(2) W^hen noon is past, and the sun begins to decline 
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from the meridian; (3) In the afternoon, before sun¬ 
set ; (4) In the evening, after sunset, and before close 
of day j and (5) After the day is ended, and before 
the firet watch of the night. For this institution he 
asserted that he had received the di\ioe command 
from the throne of God himself, when he took his 
night journey to heaven j and. the duty of observuig 
the stated times of prayer is freqnently insisted on in 
the Quran. Accordingly, at the aforesaid periods, of 
which public notice is given by the Muazzin, or Crier, 
from the steeples of their mosqtioa (for they use no 
bell), every conscientious Mnslftn prepares himself 
for prayer, which he performs either in the sanctnaiy 
or any other place (provided it be dean}, after a 
prescribed form, and with a certain number of 
phrases or ejaculations (which the more scmptiloiK 
count by a string of beads), and using certain 
postures of worship; it is not permissible to abridge 
the devotions, unless in some special cases; as on a 
journey, or preparing for battle, ete. 

For the regular performance of the duty of prayer 
among the Mubammaflans, it is also requisite that they 
tium their hmes, while they pray, towards the temple of 
Mecca; the quarter where the same ia situate being, 
for that reason, pointed out within tlieir mosques by 
a'niche, which they call “ A1 Mihrab," ami without, 
by the situation of the doors opening into the galleries 
of the steeples; in places where they have no other 
direction there are also tai>ie8 calculated for the 
ready finding out their "Qibla,” or part towards 
which they ought to pra>\ 

But what IB princip^y to be regt^ded in the 
discharge of this duty, is the inward disposition "Cf 
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tlie heart, which is the life and spirit of prayer; the 
most punctual observance of the external ntes ami 
ceremonies liefore mcDtioned being of little or no 
avail, if performed withont due attention, reverence, 
devotion and hope: so that it must not hastily be 
concluded that the Muhammadans, or the considerate 
part of them at least, content themselves with the 
mere formal performance of a duty ; nor may it be 
imagined that their whole religion consists in a mere 
external system of devotion. 

Two matters deserve mention in connection with 
thiH subject. One Is, that though the Prophet bid 
them tjtltn their “ornaments to every mosqne” the 
Faithful are not generally wont to address themselves 
to God in sumptuous apparel, though they are oblig^ 
to be decently clothed; but, as a rule, lay aside their 
costly habits and pompous decorations, if they wear 
any, when they approach the divine presence, lest 
they should seem proud and arrogant. The other ia 
tlmt they do not admit their women to pray with 
them in public; that sex being obliged to perform 
their devotions at home, or if the}'' visit tlie mosques 
it must be at a time when the men are not there; for 
the Muslims are of opinion that their presence 
inspires a diU'erent kind of devotion from that which 
is requisite in a place dedicated to the worship of 
God. “Church Parade” finds no place in the 
devotions of Islam. Under the head of prayer, are 
also comprehended, as * has been said, Utose legal 
washings or purifications which are nocessaiy 
preparations, , 

Of these purifications there arc two degrees: 
(l)*‘Wazn” or “Abdast," the ordinary ablution in 
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common und before prciyer; it coDsists in 

washing the face from the top of the forehead to 
Uie chin, as far as the ear; in cleansing the hands 
and arms up to each elbow; in rubbing a fourth part 
of the head with the wet hand, and in wiping the 
feet to the anklea 

Ttiese actions may bo done in silence, or prayer 
may be repeated; of the invocation to the Deity, 
used on such occasions, one example will suffice. 
When cleaning the teeth, the votary says, " Vouchsafe, 
O God, as I clean my teeth, to puniy me from my 
faults, and accept my homage, O Lord I May the 
parity of my teeth be for me a pledge of the white¬ 
ness of my face at the Day of Judgment.” 

Th e other pnrificati on (2) which is kno wn as “ G hual, ” 
consists in an ablution of the whole body after certain 
defilements. The ntodm operandi is as follows : The 
person, having put on clean clothes and performed 
the “ wazn,” prochums his iotention to make Ghusl ” 
and “to put away imparity." All being ready, he 
pours water over the right shoulder three times, then 
over the left three times, and lastly on his head a like 
number of times; so particular and careful must he 
he, that it is accepted amongst Muslims that tf but 
one hair of the body be left untouched ivith the w ater, 
the whole act of purification is rendered vain and 
useless. 

When water is not procurable, or when, in case of 
sickness, its use might be injurious, purification by 
sand is allow'able. 

Minnie regulations are laid down with regani to 
the water which may bb used for purification : rain, 
water from the sea, rivers, fountains, and wl^ls Is 
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allowable, aa also suow, and ice-water; but, singalarly 
anoi^li, ice it.seif is oot lawPoL As to what conati- 
tutoa impurity in water, and so renders it unlit for 
ablutions, it may be said, briefly, that it is universally 
accepted amongst the ortliodox that if a dead body 
or any unclean thing fulls into flowing water, or into 
a reservoir more than fifteen feet square, the liquid 
can be used, provided always that the colour, smell, 
and taste be not dmngecL It is for this reason that 
the pool near a mosque is never less than a certain 
size. 

There are also special prayers for individual 
occasions, such as au eclipse of the sun or moon, times 
of drought, funerals (in the tatter case they are 
always repeated in the open space in fixmt of the 
mosque, or in some neighbouring spot, never in the 
graveyiU'd), special work, fost of “Ramazan,” etc., 
etc. 

„4/3wj.—T he next, point of the Muhammadan 
religion is the giving of alms, which are of two sorts, 
(a) legal; and (A) voluntary. The former (n) arc of 
uidisponsable obligation, being commanded by the 
law, which both directs the portion which is to be 
given, and determines what things ought to be 
bestowed; but the hitter (A) are left to every one's 
liberty to give more or less, as shall be deemed fit. 
Obligatory alms some think to be properly called 
Zakat, whUe voluntary alms are known as Sad^at; 
though this lost-mentiuued name is somewhat indis¬ 
criminately used. They are called Zakat, either 
because they increase a man's storei, bv drawing 
down a blessing tkereon, and produce in his soul tbe 
virtue of liberality, or because they purify the remain- 
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ing part of hia substance from pollution, and the soul 
from the hlth of avarice; while Sadaqat indicates 
that they are a proof of a man's sincerity in the 
worship of God. Some writers have called the legal 
alms tithes, but improperly, since in some cases they fall 
short, and in others exceed the proportion of one-tenth. 

The giving of alms is frequently commanded in 
the Quran, and often recommended therein jointly 
with prayer ; the former being held of great elEcacy 
in causing the latter to be beard of Gcd: for which 
reason the Khalif Omar used to say. “that prayer 
carries us half-way to God, fasting brings ns to the 
door of His palace, and alms procure ua admission/' 

The traditions, also, are very severe upon persons 
who omit to observe the duty of charity : " To whom’ 
soever God gives wealth, ao xnns the terrible 
denunciation, “ and he does not perform the charity 
due from it, his wealth will be made into the shape of 
a iserpent on the day of re&urrgction, which shall not 
have any hair upon its head, and this ia a sign of its 
poison and long Life ; and it has two black spots upon 
its eyes, and it will be twisted round his neck like a 
chain on the day of resurrection : then the serpent 
will seize the man’s jawbones, and will say, *I am 
thy wealth, the chai'ity from which thou didst nut 
give, and I am thy treasure from which thou didst not 
separate any ahns.’ ” Another tradition says, “ Verily 
two women came to the Prophet* each having a 
bracelet of gold on her arm,, and the Prophet said, 

' Do ye perform the alms for them ? ’ They said * we 
do not.' Then the Prophet said to them, *Do you 
wish that God should ckuse you to wear hell Lire in 
place of them ? ’ Tliey eagerly responded in the 
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negative, whereupon he commanded them to * Perform 
the alins for them.’" 

In any circnm stances the Muhammadans esteem 
almsdeeds to be highly meritorious, and many of 
them have been illnstrious for the exorcise thereof 
Hasan, the son of Ali, and grandson of Mohammad, 
in particular, is related to have twice in his life 
divided his substance equally between himself and 
the poor, and twice to have given away well-nigh 
all he possessed; and the generality are so addicted 
to acts of benevolence, that they extend their charity 
even to brutes. * 

Alm a, according to the prescriptions of the 
Muhammadan law, are to be given of five things: (1) 
Of cattle, that is to say, of camels, kine, and sheep. 
{2) Of money. (3) Of com, (4) Of fi^iits, viz., dates 
and raisins. And (5) Of wares sold. Of each of these 
a certain portion is to be bestowed in chanty, being 
usually one part in forty, or two and a half per ccnL 
of the value. But no alxns are due for them, unless 
they amount to a certain quantity or number; nor 
until a man has been in possession of them eleven 
months, be not being obliged to give therefrom before 
the twelfth month is begun: nor are they due for 
cattle employed in tilling the ground, or in carrying 
of burdens. In some cases a much larger portion 
than that before-mentioned is customary: thus of 
what is gotten out of mines, or the sea, or by 
any art or profession, over and above what is 
sufiicvent for tne reasonable support of a man’s family, 
and especially where there is a mixture or suspicion 
of nn|ust gain, a fifth part* ought to be given m 
charity. Moreover, at the end of the fast of I{amaiui>n, 
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every Mualhu is obliged to give in films for lumself 
and for everyone of his family, if he baa any, a 
measure of wheat, barley, datea, misins, rice, or other 
commonly eaten provision a. 

The legal alms were at firat collected by the 
Prophet him^If, who employed them aa he thought 
fit, in the relief of his poor relations and fadowera^ 
though he chiefly applied them to ttie maintenance of 
those who served in hia wars, and fought, as he 
termed it, in Lbo way of God. His successors con¬ 
tinued to do the same, till, in process of time, other 
tai:es and tributes being imposed for the support of 
the^ government, they seem to have been weary of 
acting as almoners to their subjects, and to have left 
the latter to pay their donation according to their 
consciences 

Fasting ,—Tim third point of religious practice is 
fasting; a duty of so great moment, that Muhammad 
u^d to say it was “the gate,of religion," and tha t 
"the odoor of the mouth of him who fiisteth is more 
grateful to Gml than that of musk.” According to 
the Muslim diidnea, there are three degrees of fasting: 
(1) The restraint of the stomach and other parts of 
the botiy from satisfying their lusts; (2) The mainten¬ 
ance of the earSi eyes, tongue, hands, feet, and other 
members free from sin; and (3) The fasting of the 
heart from worldly cares, and the concentration of 
the thoughts solely on God, 

The Mohamnuidans are obliged, by the express 
command of the Quran, to fast the whole month of 

'E^aTwiacrQ ri _ M-t. ^ _j>. .l 



which time they must abstain from eating, drihldng. 
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ami lustj dviring the period from daybreak till night 
or siinseL If on aooount of diill weather, or of duat 
storma, the new moon be not viaihte, it is sufficient to 
act on the testimony of a trustworthy person, who 
may declare that Eamuzan has commenced The 
sacred injimetion they observe so strictly, that while 
fasting they suffer noliimg to eater their mouths, or 
other parts of tlieir body, esteeming the fast broken 
and null if they smell perfumes, bathe, or even pur¬ 
posely swallow their spittle; some being so cautious 
that they will not open their mouths to speak, lest 
tliey should breathe the air too freely. The 
fast is also deemed void if a man kiss or touch a 
woman, or if he vomit designedly, while even shonld 
a portion of food no larger than a grain of corn, from 
the nightly meal remain between the teeth, or in a 
cavity of the moutli;, the fast is destroyed. But after 
sunset they are allowed to refresh themselves, and to 
eat and drink, and enjoy the company of their ivii'es 
until daybreak; though the more rigid begin the fast 
again at midnight, Tliis fast is extremely rigorous 
and mortiipng when the month of Ramazan happens 
to fall in summer (for the Arabian year being lonar, 
each month runs through all the dmerent seasons in 
the course of thirty-two solar years), the length and 
heat of the days making the observance of it much 
more difficult and uneasy in such case than in winter. 
Its distinctive feature is that it lasts only during 
light : accordingly the rich mitigate its rigours as far 
as possible by turning night into day : but anionpt 
the poorer and industrial classes such a proceeding 
is obviously impossible ; nevertheless, so strictly tlo 
they obey the injuoction of the Prophet in this matter 
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thftt when Bnrton vimtec) Cairo m the disguise of a 
MoBaimaTi doctor, he fouud b[it one patient vi^ho would 
break his fast, eren though warued that the result of 
obstinacy might he deatli, 

The reason given why Ramazan was selected for 
this purpose ts, that on that month the Qurau was 
sent down from heaven. But some assert that 
Ahraham, Moses, and Jesus received their respective 
revelations in the same month 

From the fast of Ramazan none are excused, 
except onlj^ travellers and sick persons (under which 
last aenomination the Muslims comprehend all whose 
health would manifestly be injured by their keeping 
the fast; as women with cbRd and giving sack, 
elderly people, and young children); but then they 
are obliged, as soon as the impediment is removed, to 
fast an equal number of other days: the deliberate 
breaking of the fast is ordered to be expiated, either 
by. setting a slave at liberty, by, fasting every day for 
two months, or by giving sixty persons two full meals 
each, or one man a like number of repasts daily for 
sixty days : if the omission arise from the infirmity of 
old age the expiation consists in the bestowal of 
alms. 

When the thirty days have expired the fast is 
broken, and tliis joyous occasion is known as the 
“feast of the bi^aJdng of the Fast," The reaction 
which sets in after so lengtheoied a period of 
^traint finds vent in every conceivable token of 
joy; the men lounge about happy, merry, and con¬ 
vivial, while the fair sex don their beat jewellery 
and lightest _ attire; festive songs and loud music 
fill the air, friends meet, presents are distrtbuteil, and 
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all is life* joy, clieerfal mirth, and amusement. The 
voluntary fasts of the Muhammadans are such as 
have been recommend «3 either by the example or 
approbation of their Prophet; especially in regard to 
certain days of those months which they esteem 
sacred; there being a tradition tliat be usc^ to say, 
** That a fast of one day in a sacred month was better 
than a fast of thirty days in another month; and ^t 
the fast of one day in Kamazan was more meritorious 
than a fast, of thirty days in a sacred month." 
Among the more commendable days is that of Ashnra, 
the tenth of the hrst month; regarding which it 
is related that when Muhammad came to Madina, 
and found the Jews there fasted on the day of 
Ashura, he asked them the reason of it; titiey told 
him it was because on that day Ph a raoh and his 
people were drowned, hloses and those who were 
with him escaping: wherenpoD he said that he bore 
a nearer relation to Mpses than they, and ordered his 
followers to fast on that day. However, it seems 
afterwards he was not so well pleased in having 
imitatecl tlie Jews; and, therefore, declared that, if he 
lived another year, he would alter the day, and fast 
on the ninth, abhorring so near an agreement with 
them. 

Wliile, however, on the one hand certain days are 
considered especially fitting for the observance of fast¬ 
ings, there are on the other a few oocasions when it 
is unlawful to observe this duty ; these are five in 
nnmbtw, viz., Iho feast of the breaking of the Fast^'* 
the *' Kine-ffite ” (which will be explained hereafter), 
and the 11, 12; anil 13 of the twelfth month of the year. 

Ctrcumcision . — It may here be stated that cir- 
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cumciston, though uoi enjoined in the Quran, is 
yet held by the Mubammadans to be an anoient 
divine institution, confirmeti by the religion of ralam, 
not indeeiJ so absolutely neccasaiy but that it may 
bo dispensed with in some cases, yet highly proper 
an<l expedient The Arabs used this rite for many 
ages before the atlvcnt of the Prophet, liaving 
probably learned it from the Ishmaeutes, who, in 
common with other tribes, practised the same. They 
used to circumcise their chiidren, we are told, not on 
the eighth day, as is the custom of the Jews, but 
when about twelve or thirteen years old, at which 
age their father underwent that operation; and the 
Muhammadans imitate them so far as not to 
circumcise children before they be able, at leMt, 
distinctly to pronounce that profession of their faith, 
“There is no God but Got, Mubammad is the 
apostle of Grod**: the age selected varies from six 
to sixteen, or thereabouts. ,Thongh the Muslim 
doctors are generally of opinion that this precept 
was originally given to Abraham, yet some have 
imtLg iuflft that Adam was taught H- by the angel 
Gabriel, to satisfy an oath he had made to cut^ off 
that hesb which, after Ms fall, bad rebelled a^nst 
his spirit; wlience an odd argument has been drawn 
for the universal obligation of circumcision. 

Proh^&itians .—Having seen what are the funda¬ 
mental points of the Muhammadan religion both as 
regards faith and practice, it may be well to refer to 
the prohibitions which are imposed upon the faitfaJuJ 
followers of the Prophet, 

' Wine .—The drinking of wine, under which name 
all sorts of strong and inebriating liquors are com- 
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prehended, is forbidden in the Quran in mure places 
than one. Some, indeed, have imagined that excess 
therein is alone reprehended, and contend that 
moderate nse is allowed in the same booh: but the 
more received opinion is, that to drink any strong 
liquors, either in a lesser quantity, or in a greater, is 
absolutely unlawful { and though libertines indulge 
tbetnselvos in a contrary practice, yet the more 
GODScientioos are so strict, especially if they have 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, that they hold it 
unlawful not only to taste wine, but to press grapes 
for the making of itf to buy or to sell it, or even to 
maintain themselves with the money arising from 
trade In that liquor. The Persians, however, as well 
as tho Tnrks, are veiy fond of wine; and if asked 
how it comes to pass that they venture to drink it, 
when it is so directly forbidden by their religion, they 
an.<!wer, that it is with them as ndth the Christians, 
who, their religion prohibiting drankenness and 
prodigacy as great sins, gloty, notwithstanding, some 
in their debaucheries, and others in drinking to excess. 

Several stories have been told as to grounds 
on which Multaumiad prohibited tho drinking of 
wine r but the true reasons are given in the Quran, 
viz., because the ill qualities of that liquor surpass its 
powers for good, the common effects thereof Iming 
quarrels and disturbances in company, coupled with 
negleot in the TCrformance of religions dutiea, 

and Tobtt.c&t .—It has been a question whether 
coffee does not come under the above-mentioned prO' 
hibition, because the fumes of it have some effect on t^e 
imaginatioa This drink, whibh was first publicly used 
at Atlen in Arabia Felix, about tlie sixteenth century of 
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the ChristiaD era^ and thence gradually introduced into 
Mecca, Madina, Egypt, Syria, and other p^s of the 
Levant, has been the occasion of great disputes and 
disorders, having been Bometimes publicly condemned 
and forbidden, and again declared lawful and allowed. 
At present the use of coffee, as of tobacco, is 
generally tolerated, if not permitted, though the more 
religious, especially the '* Wahabis," make a acniple 
of taking the latter, not only because it inebriates, 
but also out of respect to a traditional saying of their 
Prophet, ^*Tbat to the latter days there snouid be 
men who should bear the name of Muslims, but 
should not be really such; and that they should 
smoke a certain weed, which should be called 
TOBACCO," This prediction, however, must be re¬ 
ceived with some degree of reserve. Inasmuch as the 
drug was not introduced into the East for many 
hundreds of years after the death of the Prophet. 
However, Eastern nations are, generally so addicted 
to both, that they say, “ A rllsh of coffee and a pipe 
of tobacco are a complete entertainment;*' and the 
Persians have a proverb that coffee wtthont tobacco 
is meat without salt; and Doughty, who travelled in 
Arabia about a.d. 1886, tells of a person in N^d 
who was wont to drink fifty cups of coffee in the 
twenty-four hours, and smoke a like number of pipes 
of tobacco. 

Opium and '^biiang” (which latter is the leaves of 
hemp in pills or conserve), Uiough not mentioned in 
the Quran, are also, by the rigid Muhammadans, 
esteemed unlawful, bemuse they intoxicate and 
disturb the understanding, yet these drugs are now 
commonly token in the East; but. they who arc 
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addictad to them are geiiemUj looked upon as 
debauchees. 

Ganm a^f Hazard .—Gaming is prohibited by the 
Quran iu the same passages, and for the same reasons 
as wine. Tlie word which, is there used, signifies a 
particular manner of casting lots by arrows, much 
practised by the pagan Araba^ and performed in the 
following manner:—young camel beiug bought and 
killed, and divided into parts, persons to the number 
uf seven cast lots for them; elei'en arrows are then 
provided, without heads or feathers, seyen of which 
are marked, the firstiF with one notch, the second with 
two, and so on, and the other four have no mark 
at all. These arrows are put promiscuously into a 
liag, and then drawn by an indillerent person, who 
has anotlier near him to receive them, and to see 
he acte fairly; those to whom the marked arrows 
fell win shares in proportion to their lot, and those 
who draw blanks are entitled to uo part of the camel 
at all, but obliged to pay the full price thereof. The 
winners, however, do not taste the flesh any more than 
the losers, hut the whole is distributed among the poor; 
and this they do out of pride and ostentation, it being 
reckoned a shame for a man to stand out, and not 
venture hia money on such an occasion. This custom, 
therefore, tliough it was of some use to tlie poor, no 
less than a diversion to the rich, was forbidden by 
Muhammad as the source of great inconveniences, by 
occasioning^ quarrels and heart-burnings, which arose 
from the winners insulting those who lost. 

Under the name of lots, commentators agree th^t 
all other games whatsoever,* winch are subject 
htizard'or chance, are comprehended and forbidilen, as 
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dicCr cards, tables, eta And they are reckoned ao 
jli in themselves, that the testimony of him ^ho plays 
at them is, by the more rigid, judged to be of no 
validity in a court of justice. Chess is almost the 
only game which the Muslim doctors allow to be 
lawful (though it has been a doubt with some), 
because it depeods wholly on skill and management, 
and not at all on chance: but it is only allowed under 
certain restrictions, viz., that it he no bindrance to the 
regnlai’ performance of devotions, and that no money 
or other stake be played for or betted; which con¬ 
dition the Turks religiously observe, but the Persians 
neglect. But what is supposed chiefly to have been 
disliked in the game of (mess was the carved pieces 
with which the pagan .^krabs played, being little figures 
of men, eleplumts, horses, and dromedaries; and these 
are thought, by some commentators, to be truly meant 
by the images prohibited in one of the passages of the 
Quran. That the Arabs in Mtihammad the Prophet’s 
time actually used such figures for chessmen appears 
from what Is related of Ali, who passing accidentally 
by some who were playing at chess, asked, “What 
images they were upon which they were so intent ?" 
for they were perfectly new to him, that game having 
been but very lately introduced into Arabia, and not 
long before into Persia, whither it was first brought 
from India in the reign of Nushirwan (a.n. 630-678). 
Hence the Muhammadan doctors infer that the game 
was disapproved only for the sake of the images; 
wherefore the Turks always play with plain pieces of 
wood or ivory; but the Persians and Indiana, who 
are not so scrupulous, Vontinue to make use of the 
carved figures. 
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Tbe Mahammadaus comply with the prohibition 
against gaming much fjctter than they do as regards 
wine; for though the common people, among the 
Turks more frequently, and the Persians more rarely, 
are addicted to play, yet the better sort are seldom 
guilty of such a proceeding. 

Of course, Muslima, like other people in all climes 
and of all religions, are given to excesses—but at 
any rate as regards the denizens of Arabia a recent 
traveller (Doughty) bears testimony that “ hazardry, 
l^quetting, and many running sores and hifleous 
sinks of our great towns are unknown to them. The 
Arabs, not less frngal than Spartans^ are happy in the 
epicures moderation of their religion.” 

DtTsiiidtwH.- -Another practice of the idolatrous 
Arabs, also forbidden in the Quran, is that of divining 
by arrows. Those used for this purpose, which like 
others with which they cast lots had neither heads 
nor feathers, were kept in the temple of some ic!ol,-in 
whose presence tliey were consulted. Seven such 
arrows were stored in the mosque at Mecca; but 
generally in divination three only were used, on one 
of which was written, “My Lord hath commanded 
me;” on another. "My Lord hath forbidden me:” 
and the third was blank. If the first was drawn, fr 
was lookeil upon as an approbation of the enterprise 
m Queation : if the second, a contraiy conclnsion was 
made; but if the third happened to be ilrawn, it was 
customary to mix them- and draw over again, till a 
decisive answer was obtained. These divining Arrows 
were generally consulted liefore anything of moment 
was undertaken ; as when a ntan wua about to niarrv 
or about to go a journey, or tbe like. * * 
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Afeatg .—A diatinction of meats was so general 
amongst eastern nations, that it is no wonder that 
Muhammad made some regulations in that matter. 
The Quran, therefore, prohibits the eating of blood, 
and swine's flesh, and whatever dies of itself or is 
slain in the name or in honour of any idol, or is 
straugled, or killed by a blow or a fell, or by any 
other beast. In case of necessity, however, where a 
man may be in darker of starving, he is allowed by 
the law of Islam to eat any of the prohibited kinds of 
food. 

l/sttrff .—In the prohibition df usury, Muhamtnad 
followed" the example of the Jews, who are strictly 
forbidden by their law to practice it among one another, 
though they may be gmfty of it in their dealing with 
those of a different religion : but the Prophet of the 
Arabs has not made any distinction in this matter. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the injunc- 
tibns of the Prophet are universally followed by the 
Muhammadan world; at any rate in Arabia Besem 
such is the recent testimony of Doughty, “ the lentffng 
of usury disallowed in the Quran doctrine is practiaed 
even in these puritanical countries.” 

/^tantieide .—The Musulman law also put a atop to 
the fTibimmn custom which had been long practised by 
the pagan Arabs, of burying their daughters altv^ le^ 
the parents should be reduced to poverty by providing 
for them, or else that they might avoid the displeasure 
and the disgrace which wonid follow, if they should 
happen to be made captives, or to become scandalous 
V>y their behaviour; the birth of a daughter being, for 
these reasons, reckoned a great misfortune, ^nu her 
death an equal happiness. The manner of practising 
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infentickle is differently related: some say that when 
an Arab had a daughter bom, if be intended to bring 
her up, he sent her, clothed in a garment of wool or 
hair, to keep camels or sheep in the desert; but if he 
designed to pat her to death, he let her live till she 
bec^e six years old, and then said to her mother, 
“Perfume her, and adorn her, that I may carry her 
to her mothers "; which being done, the father led her 
to a welt or pit dug for that purpose, and having bid 
her to look down into it, pusWd her in headlong as 
he stood behind her, and then hlling up the pit^ 
levelled it with the* rest of the ground; but others 
say, that when a child was about to be bom, they dug 
a pit; to the brink the mother was brought, and if the 
child happened to be a daughter, they threw it into 
the pit, but if a son, they saved it alive. 

This wicked practice is condemned by the Quran 
in several passages ; one of which, as some commen¬ 
tators judge, also alludes to another custom of the 
Arabians, altogether as wicked, and as common 
among other nations of old, \iz., the sacriitcing of 
their children to their idols ‘ as was frequently done, 
more particularly in satisfaction of a vow, by no 
means unm^ual, that if they had a certain number 
of sons bom, they would offer one of them in 
sacrifice. 

Civif rmd Crtmiftai Lair .—The Muiianiinadan civil 
law is founded on the precepts and determinations of 
the Quran. And it may be well to explain some of 
the more prominent usages and ordinances appertain¬ 
ing to this branch of the rites and institutions of 
Islam., 

Mfirriiiffe utitl Pol^rfaiiiff, —As regards polygamy, 
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it is a vulgar mistake to suppose that the Prophet 
granted to his followers an unbounded plurality of 
wives. The injunctions of the Quran are (Professor 
Palmer's translation), Chapter iv., verse 3: “ Then 
marry what seems good to you by twos, or threes, or 
fours; and if ye fear that ye cannot be equital>le, then 
only one; or what your right hands possess" {i.e. 
female slaves). 

This psissage seems to justifj’ an unlimited number 
of female slaves, as distinguished from four legal 
wives; as a matter of fact, however, while the richer 
part of the Muslim community add, when so disposed, 
to the maximum number of wives, as many concubines 
as they think fiti the humbler classes are mostly content 
with a solitai^ spouse, though as worldly prosperity 
advances, they not infrequently add a few slave girls 
to the harem. 

S!/iver ^,—As regards slavery, tlie teaching of the 
Quran is largely directed to female slaves.^' That 
slavery, however, is tolerated in the Quran, is evidenced 
from the language of Chapter ii., verse *220: “ Wed not 
with idolatrous women until they believe, for surely 
a l>elievmg lumtlmaid is better than an idolatrous 
woman, even though she please you. And wed not 
to idolatrous men until they believe, for a believing 
slave is better than an idolater, even thoiigh he pleaae 
you.” At the time of Muhammad, captives were 
made slaves unless they embraced Islam on the field 
of battle, In which case the men became free, while 
females generally passed into the harems of the con* 
(jperors. The Quran, however, enjoins that slaves 
are to ho treated with ^kindness and granted their 
freedom if they "have a writing" to that eftect. 
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As regards the condition of slaves, Doughy bears 
testimony that it is “always tolerable and is often 
happy in Arabia: bred up as poor brothers of the 
sons of the household, they are a manner of God's 
wards of the pious Muhammadan householder.” Even 
" Africans,” such is the testimony of the same traveller, 
“think this is the better coontiy where they are the 
Lord's free men, a land of more civil life, the soil of 
the two sanctuaries, the land of Muhammad: for such 
they do give God thanks that their bodies were some¬ 
times sold into slavery.” 

It must be observed that among the Muhamma¬ 
dans, the children of their concubines (ir slaves are 
esteemed as equally legitimate with those of their 
legal wives; none being accounted baatards, except 
such only as are bom of common women, and whose 
fathers are unknown. 

Before leaving the subject of marriages, it may be 
proper to take notice of some peculiar privileges in 
relation thereto, which, as is asserted, were granted 
by God to Muhammad, to the exclusion of all other 
Muslims. One of them was, that he might lawfully 
marry as many wives and have as many conenbines 
as he pleased, without being confined to any particular 
number; a privilege which, he asserted, bad been 
granted to the prophets before him. Another was, 
that he might alter the turns of his wives, and favour 
such of them as be thought fit, without being tied to 
that order and equality which others are obliged to 
observe. A third privilege was, that no man might 
marry any of his wives, either such as he should 
divo^e duriog bis lifetime dl* such as ho should leave 
widows at his death. 
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Divorce ,—Divorce is also well known to bo allowed 
by Muhammadan law: but it most not Iw overlooked 
that the Prophet, to prevent his followers from 
divorciug their wives on every light oocasion, or out 
of an inconstant humour, ordained that, if a man 
divorced his wife the third, time {for he might divorce 
her twice witliout being obliged to part with her, if 
he repented of what he had done), it should not be 
lawful for him to take her again until slie had been 
first married and divorced by some second husband. 
It nnist be observed, that though a man is allowed to 
repudiate his wife even on the slightest disgust, yet 
the women are not allowed to separate themselves 
from their husbands unless it be for ilbusage, want 
of proper maintenance, neglect of conjugal duty, or 
some cause of equal import; but then she generallv 
loses her dowry, which she does not if divorced by 
her husT^nd, unless she has }>een guilty of immodesty 
or potorious disobedience. * 

When a woman is divorced she is obliged, by the 
direction of the Quran, to wait three months before 
she marry another ; after which time she is at full 
liberty to dispose of herself as she pleases; should 
circumstmices, however, render tliis necessary, ebo 
must wait^ the birth of the child, continuing in the 
meantime in the husband’s liouse^ and maintained at 
his expense, it being forbidden to tom the woman 
out before ^the expiration of the term, unless she be 
guilty of impropriety. 'Where a man divorces a 
woman who has Ijeeu his wife only in name, she is 
not obliged to wait any particular time, nor is he 
otniged to give her moretlian one half of her dower. 
If the divorced woman liave a young child, she is to 
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suckle it till it be two years old; the father, in the 
tneantime, maintaining her in all respects ■ a widow 
IB also obliged to do tlie same, and to wait four months 
and ten days lieforo sbe many again. 

Immor^ity on the part of either single or married 
women was, in the beginning of Mubammadlsm, very 
severely punished; it l^ing ordered that such oflFenders 
should be shut up in prison till they died; but after¬ 
wards it was ordained that an adultress should be 
stoned, and an unmarried woman guilty of impropriety 
scourged with a hundred stripes, and banished for a 
year. A sbe-slave, *if convicted of adultery, suffers 
bat half the punishment of a free woman, viz., fifty 
stripes, and b^shment for six months; but is not to 
be put to death. To convict a woman of adultery, so 
as to make it capital, four witnesses are orpressly 
required, and those, as the commentators say, ought 
to be men; and if a man falsely accuse a respectable 
woman of disreputable* behaviour of any kind, and is 
not able to support the charge by that number of 
witnesses, he is to receive fourscore stripes, and his 
testimony is to be held invalid for the future. Im¬ 
morality, in either sex, is by the sentence of the 
Quran to be punished with a hundred stripes. 

If a man accuse bia wife of infidelity, and is not 
able to prove it by sufficient evidence, and will swear 
four times that it is true, and the fifth time imprecate 
God’s vengeance on him if it be false, she is to be 
looked on as convicted, •unless she will take the like 
Mth^ ami Quike t!ie like imprecation, in testimony of 
ner umoceijcy ^ vvhfeh if ahe dOj eh© is free fropi 
punish|nent though tlie marrnfge is generally dissolved. 

InheHtanoe. —The laws of the Qiu'aii concerning 
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InheritaTices were prlucipaily designed to abolish cer^ 
taio practices of the pagan Arabs, who used to treat 
widows and orphan children with great injuetice, 
frequently denying them any share in the inheritance 
of their lathers or their husbands, on pretence that the 
property ought to be distributed among those only who 
were able to bear arms, while widows were disposed 
of, even against their consent, as part of their husbands' 
possessions. To prevent such injuries for Uie future, 
the Prophet ordered that women should be respected, 
and orphans have no wrong done them; and in 
parricuhiT that the former should* not be taken against 
their wills, as by right of inheritance, but should 
themselves be entitled to a distributive part, iu a 
certain proportion, of what their parents, husbands, 
and near relations should leave behind them. 

The general rule to be observed in the distribution 
of the deceased’s estate is, that a male shall have 
twice as mneh as a female; bal to this principle there 
are some few exceptions; a man's parents, for example, 
and also his brothers and siatere, where they are 
entitled not to the whole, but a Sfuall part of the 
inheritance, have equal shares with one another in the 
distribution thereof, without any difference on account 
of sex. 

If a man dispose of part of his estate by will, two 
witness©^ at the least, are required to render the 
same valid; and such witnesses ought to be of his 
own trib^ and of the Muslim*religion, if such persons 
can be found. Though there be no express law to 
the contrary, yet it is reckoned wrong for a man to 
give away anjj part of his substance from bisJkmiljr, 
unless it be in legacies for pious uses; and even in 
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that case a person ought not to bestow all he has 
in c^ritj, but only a reasonable part in proportion 
to his substance. On the other hand, though a man 
make no wiH, and bequeath nothiiig for charitable 
uses;, yet the heirs are directed, on the distribution 
of the estate, if the ralne will permit, to bestow some¬ 
thing on the ^r, especially such as are of kin to the 
deceased, and to the orphans. 

The first law, however, laid down by Mubammad 
tonching inheritances:, was not very equitable; for he 
declared that those who had fied with Mm from Mecca, 
and those who had relfieivetl and assisted him at Madina 
should be deemed the nearest of kin, and consequently 
heirs to one another, preferably to, and in exclusion of, 
their relations by blood; nay, though a man were a 
true believer, yet if he had not quitted his country 
for the sake of religion and joined the Prophet, he 
was to be looked on as a stranger; but this law did 
not long continue in force, being quickly abrogated, 

CknUrads .—^As to private contnicts between man 
and man, the conscientious performance of them is fre¬ 
quently recommended in the Quran. For thepreventing 
of disputes all contracts are directed to be made before 
wttnesB4i^s, and in cose such contracts are not immedi* 
ately executed, the same ought to he reduced into 
writing in the presence of at least two vritnesses, who 
should be Muslims and of the male sex; but if two 
men cannot be conveniently found, then one man and 
two women may suffice. The same method is also 
directed to be taken for the secority of debts to be 
paid at a future day; and where a writer is not to b® 
found,, pledgee are to be taken. Hence, if people 
trust one another without writing, witnesses, or 
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pledge, the party on whom the demanci ia made is 
always acquitted if he denies the charge on oath, and 
swears that he owes the plaintiff nothing, unless the 
contrary be proved by veir convincing circmnstancea 

J/urdSf*/,—Wlful morder, though forbidden by the 
Quran under the severest penalties to be inflicted in the 
next life, is yet, by the same book, allowed to be com¬ 
pounded for, on payment of a fine to the family of the 
deceased, and freeing a Muslim from captivity; bat it 
is in the election of the next of kin, or the avenger of 
blood, either to accept of such satisfaction, or to 
refuse it; for he may, if he pleaBes^ insist on hamg 
the murderer delivered into his hands, to be put to 
death in such manner as he shall think ht. 

Manslattffhlct, —If the Muhammadan Laws seem 
light in case of murder, they may perhaps be deemed 
too rigorous in case of manslaughter, or the killing of 
a man undesignedly, wbiob must be redeemed by fine 
(unless the next of kin shall think fit to remit it out 
of charity), aufl the freeing of a captive; but if a man 
lie not able to do this, he is to fast two mouths together 
by way of penance. The fine for a man's blood, which 
is set at a hundrerl camels, is to be distributed among 
the relations of the deceased, according to the law's of 
inlieribince; bat it most be observed tMt, though the 
person slain be a Muslim, yet if he lie of a nation or 
party at enmity, or not in confederacy, with those to 
whom the slayer belongs, he is not then bound to pay 
any fine at all, the redemption of a captive being, in 
such case, declared a sufficient penalty, 

, Feramai /Hjnrie.*.— As to iigurics done to men in 
their persons, the law of retaliation isappnoveij.by tlio 
Quran; but this law, which seems to have been allowed 
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by Muliammad to his Arabians to prevent particoJar 
revenges, being neither strietlv Just nor practicable in 
many cases, is seldom put in execution, the punish¬ 
ment being gcneralty turue<i into a nnilet ur fine, 
which is paid to the party idjuml. 

Theft is ordered to be punished by cutting off the 
hand, as the ofiending part, which, at first sight, seems 
just enough; but on rejection it will at once occur 
that to sever a limb would be to deprive the culprit 
of tlie means of getting his livelihood in an honest 
nmnner. 

Minin' Crime9. —^n injuries and crimes of an inferior 
nature, where no paiticular punishment is provided by 
the Quran, and where a pecuniaiy compensation will 
not suffice, the Muhammadans liave recourse to stripes 
or beating, the most common chastisement used in the 
East at this day, as well as formerly; the instrument 
wherewith the sentence is generally executed being 
the cudgel, which for Us virtue and cflica(^ in keeping 
people in good order and within the bounds of outy, 
IS said to have come down from heaven. 

Notwithstanding the Qoran is in general regarded 
by the followers of Islam as the fundamental part of 
their civil law, yet the secular tribunals do not con¬ 
sider themselves bound to observe the same in all 
cases, but fretiuently give judgment against those 
decisioDS w'hicb are not consonant to equity and 
reason; and therefore distinction is to l>o made between 
the written civil law, aapadniinistered in the cccleslasti- 
eal courts, and the law of nature or common law (so 
to speak) whieh takes place in the secular csouns, and 
has the executive power on he side, * 

li ars a^itinst Injdetfi, —Under the head of civil 
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taws may be comprehended thecommand to war against 
mhdela, which is repeated in aereral passages of the 
Quran, and declared to be of high merit in the sight of 
^od, tliose who are stain hghting in defence of the 
laitb beingreckoned niartyrs, and promised immediate 
admn^ion into raradise. Hence this duty is greatly 
magnified by Muslim divines, who call the sword the 
key of Heaven and Hell, and persoado people that the 
least drop of blood spilt in the way of Go^ as it is called, 
IS most ^ceptable unto Him, and that tlic defence of 
the territories of the faithful for one night is more 
meritorious ^an a fast of two months r on the other 
hand, desertioD, ^or refusing to serve in these holy 
wars^ or to contribate towards canying them on, if a 
accounted a most heinous crime. 

while Muhammad ism was in its infancy, its 
opponents when taken in battle were doomed to dkth, 
witlioiit mercy ^ but this wus judged too severe to bo 
puk in practice when that ^religion came to be 
sufficiently es^blished, and past the danger of being 
subverted by its enemies. 

When the Muhammadans declare war against 
people of a different faith, they give them their choice 
of three offei^ vis.: (1) either to embrace the faith of 
J^lam, m which <ame they become not only secure in 
their perw^ families, and fortunes, but entitled to 
all the pnvdeges of other Muslims; or (2) to submit 
and_ pay tnbute, by doing which they are allowed to 
profess their O't^ religion, provided it be not gross 
idolatry or against the momt law; or else (3) to 
dwide the quiurel by the sword, in which last case, 

^'rophet prevail, the women 
and children which are mode captives become nGsolute 
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slaves, and the men taken in the battle may either Iw 
slain, nnless they turn Muhammadans, or are other¬ 
wise disposed of at the pleasure of the prince. 

JJtm9ion o/ Spoila ,'—-On the first considerable 
success of Muhammad b war, the dispute which 
happened among his followers b relation to the division 
of the spoil, rendered it necessary for him to make 
some reflation on this j^omt; he therefore pretended 
to have received the (hviae commission to distribute 
the plunder among his soldiers at bis own discretion, 
reserving therefrom, in the first place, onC'fifth part 
for the uses alter-mentioned; and, m consequence, 
bo considered himself authorised, on extraordinary 
occasions, to distribute it as he thought fit, without 
regard to rules and regulations. 

The fifth part directed by the Quran to be taken 
out of the spoil before it be divided among the 
captors, is declared to belong to God, and to the 
apostle and his kindrqtl, as well as the orphans, and 
the poor, and the traveller; which words are variously 
understood. 

Immovable possessions, as lands, etc., taken in 
war, are subject to the same taws as the movable; 
excepting only that the fifth part of the former is not 
actually divided, but the income and profits thereof, 
or the price, if sold, are applied to public and pious 
uses, and distributed once a year ; while the pnnee 
may eithp take the fifth part of the land itself, or a 
like portion of the bcome and produce of the whole, 
as he shall make his eteetion. 

Sacred was a custom among the 

ancient Arabs to observe four months b the year as 
sacred, during which they held it unlawful to wage 
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war, su that taking off the h^s from their spears, 
they used to cease from incursions and other hos¬ 
tilities. During those months, even when, persons 
were sun'ounded by enomiea, they liveil in full security; 
so Llmt if a man met the murderer of his fatlier or 
brother he dm'st not offer him any violence, 

The months which the Arabs held sacred were the 
first, the seventh, the eleventh, and the twelfth in the 
year. The last mentioned of these being the time 
wherein they performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, not 
only that month, but also the preceding and the 
following, were for that reason ikept inviolable, that 
every one might safely and without interr^tion pass 

repass to and from the sacred city. The second 
is said to have been more strictly observed than any of 
the other three, probably because in that month the 
pagan Arabs used to fast; the ninth mouth, which was 
afterwards set apart by hlnliammad for that purpose, 
be^ig in the time of ignorance,dedicated to drinkiug 
in excess. 

The observance of the aforesaid months seemed 
80 reasonable to the Prophet that it met with his 
approbation; and the duty is accordingly confirmed 
and enforced by several passages of the Quran, which 
forbid war to be waged during those months against 
such as aclmowledge them to be sacred, but grant, at 
the same time, full permission to attack alike in the 
sacred moDths as in the profane those a-ho nutke no 
such distinction. 

One practice, however, of the pagan Arabs, in 
relation to these sacred months, Muhammad thought 
pVoper to reform. Some of them, weary of sitting 
quiet for three months together, and eager t6 make 
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Lbeir accustomed iocursions for plandcr, used, by way 
of expedient, whenever it suited their incljimtioDs or 
convenience, to put off the observance of the first proper 
month to the following month, thereby avoiding to 
keep the former, which they supposed it lawful for 
them to profane, provided they sanctified another 
month in ueu of it, and gave public notice thereof at 
the preceding pilgrimage. This custom of transferring 
the observation of a sacred month to a profane month 
is absolutely condemned in a passage of the Quran, 
and (leclared to be an impious innovation. 

Sftcred Day qf —The setting apart of one day 

in t,lie week for the more peculiar attendance on God's 
worship, so strictly requireil by the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian religions, appeared to Muhamma<l to be so proper 
an institution, that he did not hesitate to imitate an 
e^niple of which he approved; thougti for the sake of 
distinction, he obliged his followers to observe a 
different day from eith^. Several reasons are given 
why Friday the sixth day of the week was selected for 
this purpose; hut Muhammad seems to have preferred 
the day on which the people used, long before bis time, 
to assemble together thoogh such gatherings were 
held, perhaps, rather on a civil than a religious 
account. However it be, Muhammadan writers 
bestow very extraordinary encomiums on this day, 
^Img it the prince of days, and the most excellent 
day on which the sun rises, asserting also that it will 
be the day whereon the last judgment will be 
solemnised j and they esteem it a poculiar honour to 
Islam, that God has been pleased to appoint this 
same to ^be the feast-day of tb^ Muslims, and to grant 
them the advantage of having first observed ih 
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Thougli the Muhammadans do not thinV them¬ 
selves bound to keep their day of public worship so 
holy as is the case with the Jews and Cbristian^ 
there being a permission, as is generally supposed, in 
the Quran, allowing them to return to their employ- 
meota or diversions after divine service is over; yet 
the more devout disapprove of any part of that day 
being devoted to worldly affairs, and require tt to be 
wholly dedicated to the business of the life to come. 




CHAPTEK Xr 


the FILGRIUAGE TO MECCA 

• 

It is A duty towurds God incuDibont on tboso who 
^ able to go thither to Tisit this house " [Becca or 
Meo^J (Quran, chapter iii., verse 00). Thus decreed 
the Prophet, the lawgiver of Arabia, and for more 
to an twelre centunes the injunction ha.B been observed 
^th a pious zeal and ardent fervour which put to 
slwine the apathetic indiflFerence of the civilised Weal. 
\ olumes have been written by Muslim commentatoia 
m regard to this pilgrimage to the Holy Cities of 
Mecca and Madina, some laying more and some less 
stress upon the duty in questioa Without seeking to 
follow m this labyrinth of sopldstiy and argument it 
WIN suffice to assert that, whatever may be the prtfci^ 
value wbicb Muhammad attached to the ceremony 
he considered the discharge of the duty as all-impor¬ 
tant ; and there is a tradition that he held that he 
who passes through life without fulfilling the 
injunction “Perform the Pilgrimage of Mecca" 
(Qm^ ichapter ii., verse 192), may as well die a Jew 
or a Chnstian. Nor must it Ufe overlooked that the" 
Prophet of Islam made the “Hajii" one of the five 
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pUliU '3 or foundatioDs of practice in the religion of 
Arabia, 

Every Muslim ia therefore bound to visit Mecca at 
least once during hia lifetime, but there is a saving 
clause—provideil '‘able” so to do. The diacnssions 
as to the definitiou of the elastic qualification attached 
to the injunction of the Prophet have been endless 
and undecided. As a general rule, however, intend¬ 
ing votaries must comply with four conditions: (1) 
profession of the faith of Islam; (!^) adolescence, 
generally fixed at the age of fifteen; (3) freedom from 
slaver)'; (4) mental sanity. To*these some authorities 
ad<l four more requirements, viz.: (1) sufticiency of 
provision ; (2) the possession of a beast of burden, if 
uving more than two days’ journey Mecca; (3) 
security on the road; and (4) ability to walk two 
stages if the pilgrim have no beast. Others, again, 
inclncie all conditions under two heads: (1) health, 
and {2) ability. It is even maintained by some, that 
those who have money enough, if they cannot go 
themselves, may hire a substitute to go to Mecca in their 
stead. But this privilege in the early days of Islam 
was very sparingly, if ever, used, and even now it is 
generally considered amongst the orthodox sects that 
pilgrimage cannot be performed by proxy. However, 
if a Muhammadan on his death-lieii Itequeath a siini 
of money to be paid to some peraon to visit Mecca on 
behalf of his patron, it is considered to satisfy in a 
way the claims of the Mualkn law. It is also decreed 
a meritorious act to defray the expenses of those who 
(Cannot aifoni to obey the injunction of the Prophet. 
Many pilgrims, too door to be able to collect the 
money wliich their rehgion requires them to spend for 
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this purpose, beg their way, aad live upon the charity 
of those who are blessed with means and a bcne^'olent 
heart to help their more ueoessitous brethren. Even 
women are not excused from the performance of the 
pilgrimage, and one portion of the temple is called 
“the women's sanded place,”because it is appropriated 
to female devotees. To avoid the dangers and dis¬ 
comforts of the Journey by land, women generally tra^'el 
by sea as far as Jeddah. Perhaps they are in some 
cases persuaded to take this safer route^ since, so saya 
Doughty, “ a man is mocked in the raw Hajj proverbs 
that wQl lead his Quertdous harem on pilgrimage." It 
may be explained that the weaker sex are forbidden 
to go alone; if, therefore, a fair lady have no husband 
or near relation to protect her, she must select some 
virtuoim person worthy of confidence to accompany 
her, his expanses being charged to her account. 
This circumstance gives rise to a curious illustration 
of supply and demand.* Theirs are a class of irHe 
and impudent scomidi^ls known as “guides," who 
besiege the pilgrim from mom till eve, obtruding 
advice^whether it be sought or not, and sharing the 
votary's meals, but vot his expenses, of which indeed 
they pocket a portion. Tliese worthless vagabonds 
are wont, when the occasion presents itself, to let 
themselves out as husbands for rich old widows who 
repair to Mecca, or perchance now and again lend 
their services to some younger matrons who may have 
happened to lose their spouses on the road, it beinf' 
mentorions and profitable to facilitate the progress of 
delate ladies through the sacred territory of Arabia., 
The inflj*riage under these circumstances, though 
formally arranged in the presence of a magistrate, is 
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iDerely Dominal, and a diTOrce Is given on the return 
of the parties to Jeddah, or elsewhere beyond the tlmits 
of Mecca. Pilgrimage is not obligatory upon slaves, 
who, should they accompany their master to Mecca, 
must on being relea.scd from bondage again repair to 
tbc Holy City as ** free men.” 

It need scarcely be said that Mulminmad, ready 
as he was to impose the pilgriinnge as a dut^^ uimn 
others, wil& no less willing to accept the obligation 
himself; while after his death the Khalifs who suc¬ 
ceeded him gloried in following his example; thongli 
it is bnt fair to add that they journeyed in many 
cases with great pomp and luxury, at the head of a 
magnihcent retinae. This devout practice continued 
certainly as late as the time of Khalif Hamn ar 
Rashid, who early in the ninth century visited Mecca 
no less than nine times ; on one occasion expending, 
it is said, a sum of upwards of £700,000 sterling i If 
however, bi.'j own confessioif is to be accepted, the 
result of his piety was satisfactoiy', inasmuch as be 
gained thereby numerous victories over his enemies 
—a circumstance which led him to inscribe on his 
helmet an Arabic passage to the effect that “ he who 
makes the pilgrimage to Mecca becomes strong and 
valiant." 

So firmly impressed, indeed, are the Muhamma- 
dans with the impiety of neglecting the decree of their 
Prophet with regard to the pitgrimage, that in 
031-2, when, in consequened of the proceedings of the 
Karmathians, who, on one occasion (a.o, 9^) at that 
^riod, bad slain 20,0Q0 pilgrims, and plundered the 
temple of Mecca, the jonmey to the Holy Clities was 
too dangerous to be hazarded, devout Muslims, rather 
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than omit the duty altogether, betook themselves to 
Jerusalem. It is also recorded that a famous doctor, 
by name Hullage, was put to death for having taught 
certaia ceremonies and prayers to supply the neglect 
of performing the “ Great incleed must be the 

merit of bowing in adoration before the mosque of 
the Arabian holy city, since it is taught tliat eyery 
step taken in the direction of the sacred precincts 
blots out a sin, while he who dies on his way is 
enrolled in the list of martyrs. In spite of all this 
(such is the weakness of human nature), in Burck- 
hardt's time (about 1616), he found that Muhamma* 
were getting more and more lax in complying 
with the injunction of the Quran relative to pilgrimage, 
ple^iog the increased expense attendant on tliis duty, 
wliieh in many cases they evade by giving a few 
dollars to some pious votaries to add to their own 
prayers some words on behalf of their errant and 
absent brethren. , 

It must not, however, be supposed that Muhatnmatl 
iatrodticed this rite amongst the Arabs ; far otherwise, 
for he merely lent to an institution w^hich he found 
in existence the all^potent weight of liis sanction and 
upproval. Omitting reference to primeval times, it 
will aulfice to draw attention to the fact that, so far 
back as the middle of the hftb century, or upwards 
of 200 years before the era of the Prophet^ the com¬ 
mand of Mecca having passed into the hand of Qusaai, 
he rnaiutained the Arabs,” thus writes Tabari, one 
of the most trust worthy of native historians, “ in the 
performance of all the prescriptive rites of pilgrimage 
because he believed them in ms heart to be a’religion 
which it behoved him nut to alter," Indeed, accord- 
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ing t,o Sir W. Muir, who 1ms carefully investigated 
the subject, “the religious observancos thus perpetu¬ 
ated by Qiissat were in substance the same as in the 
time of Muhaniniad, and with some modification the 
same as we still find practised at the present day*" 
It is not improbable iliat the Arabs in tarn borrowed 
the notion of pilgrimage from the Jews, According 
to Muslim divines man being but a “ wayfarer, 
winding his steps towards another world, the “ Hajj ” 
is emblematioal of his transient condition here below. 
The idea, thougli admittedly poetical, is so far borne 
out in practice that pilgrimage is common to all faiths 
of olden times. In the words of a modem writer, 
“the Hindus wander to Egypt, to Thibet, and to 
the inhospitable Caucasus; the classic philosophers 
visited Egypt, the Jews annually Hocked to Jerusalem, 
and the Tartars and Mongols (Buddhists) journey to 
distant Lama serais. The spirit of pilgrimage was 
pre(.lominant in medtseval Europe, and the processions 
of the Roman Catholic Church are, according to her 
votaries, modern memoriab of the effete rite." 

Before entering upon uny description of the mode 
in which the pilgrimage is carried out, it may be well 
to notice some incidental matters, not only in them¬ 
selves worthy of attention, hut iti regard to which a 
clear understAoding is necessary to make intelligible 
the account of the “ Hajj " which tviU follow :— 

The^ temple of Mecca, is an oblong square en¬ 
closed in a great wall, the measurement of which is 
variously estimated. Burckhardt reckons it at 440 

S ards long, by 352 broad, while Burton gives the 
imensions as 452 yards by 370. None of fJm sides 
are quite in a straight Hne, though a casual observer 
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would not tleteot tbe irregalarity. On the eastern 
side the open sqiuue is enclosed by a colonnade, 
round which are pillars in a quadruple row, being 
three deep on the other sides; these are united by 
pointed arches, every four of which support a dome 
plastered and whitened on the outside. These domes 
are 152 in number. The pillars are aljout 20 feet in 
height, and generally fr<Sm one foot and a hsJf to one 
foot and three quarters in diameter, being more or 
less irregular. Some are of white marble, granite 
or porphyry, but the greater number are of commoD 
stone from the moujitajns of Mecca. Between every 
three or four columns stands an octagonal pillar 
about four feet in thickness. On the east side are 
two shafts of reddish grey granite in one piece, and 
one of fine grey pjorphyry, with slabs of white felspar. 
On the north side is one red granite column, as 
w^ell as a pillar of fine grained red porphyiy. Some 
pa^s of the walls amj arches are gaudily painty in 
stripes of yellow, red, and blue, as are also*the 
minarets, though pcdntings of flowers in the usual 
Musulman style are nowhere seen. The floors of the 
colonnades are paved with large stones badly cemented 
together. Causeways, also paved, lead from the 
colonnades towards the centre; these latter are of 
sufficient breadth to admit four or five persona to 
walk abreast, and they are elevated about nine inches* 
above the gronnd. !^tween these causeways, which 
are covered with fine gravel or sand, grass appears 
growing in several places, produced by the water 
oozmg out of the jars, which are arranged on the 
^ound in long rows dming the day. There iS a 
desceht of eight or ten steps from the gates on the 
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aorth side into the platform of the colODnad^ and of 
throe or four steps from Lbo gates on the south side. 
The whole of these buildings are studded ^vith small 
domes or cupolas, while seven minarets with varied 
quadrangular and round steeples with gilded spires 
and crescents, lend to the mosque a picturesque and 
pleasing appearance. 

Towards the middle of the area stands the Kaba, 
an oblong massive structure, the dimensions of which, 
according to Burckhardt, are as follows:—length 45 
feet, breadth 35 feet, and height from 35 to 40 feet. 
Burton, however, gives the measurements as 55 feet 
by 45 ieet, while it appeared to liiin taller than it was 
tong. It is composed of grey Mecca stone in latgo 
blocks of different sizes. According to some authori¬ 
ties these latter are roughly joined together with bad 
cement, while others maintain that the stones are 
tolerably fitted, and held by excellent mortar like 
Boman cement. The Kaba spmds upon a base 2 
feet in height, composed of fine white marble slabs, 
polished like glass, welded in which are large bi*aas 
rings for the pnrpose of holding down the covering. 
The outer roof (for there is also an inner roof) fs 
supported from within by three octcmgular pillars of 
aloe wootl, between which, on a bar of iron, hang 
^ some silver lamps. The only door which affords 
hUtrance is on the eastern side (though Burckliardt 
erroneously places it in the northern wall), about 7 
feet above the ground, It is universally accepted 
that originally the door was on a level with the 
pavemeoty and no satisfactory explanation has ever 
been forthcoming for the hollow round the Kalm, 
Some chroniclers are of opinion that the Qumish tribe, 
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when in charge of the holy temple^ raised the door 
to prevent devoteoa entering without permission, an 
explanation which does not., however, account for the 
fact that the floor of the building is on a level with 
the door. It is generally supposed that in days gone 
by there was a second door, on the side of the temple 
opposite the present entrance. However, there is 
now bxit one door; this, which was brought to Mecca 
irom Constantinople in a,d, 1633, is coated with 
silver, and ornamented with several gilt decorations. 
At its threshold various small lighted wax candles 
and perfummg pans filled with musk, aloe w-ooti, etc,, 
are placed every night, and piJg^s and pious 
devotees collect the drippings of wax, the oishes 
from the aloe wood, and the dusts the thres¬ 
hold, either to rub upon their foreheads or to preserve 
as relics. 

At the south-eastern comer of the Kaba, near 
the door, is the famous ‘'Black Stone," which 
forms a part of the sharp angle of the building 
at from 4 to 5 feet from the ground. It is an 
irregular oval about 7 inches in diameter, witli an 
undulatiug surface, composed of about a dozen 
smaller stones of different sizes and shapes, well 
joined together with a small quantity of cement, and 
perfectly well smoothed ; the whole looking as if the 
stone had been broken into many pieces by a iiolctflT 
blow, and then united again. Worn away as the 
precious relic has been by the touches and kisses of 
countless myriads of pilgrims, it is hazardous to con¬ 
jecture what was its original colour; at present it is 
a de^ reddish brown, appi^taching to black, but it is 
popularly supposed amongst the Arabs tliomselves^ 
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thav at first, whiter tJmn milk, it grew bhick long 
amee by the touch of an impure wojnan, or, as others 
bj the sins of majakind. The more reason- 
able amongst the sons of the desert, however, hold, 
what m probably the case, that the inside is still 
white, the colour of the exterior being the result of 
^ t of countless worshippers; a theory 

which is confirmed by the experience of a recent 
traveller, who was bold enough to scratch the snriaoe 
of the Holy Stone. It is surrounded on all sides by 
a bonier composed of a substance like pitch, mixed 
gravel, of a similar but* slightly different 
brownish colour. This border, which serves to 
support its detached pieces, is 2 or 3 inches in 
breadth and rises a little above the surface of the 
stone. Both the border and the stone itself are 
encircled by a silver band, wider below than abov^ 
and as regards two sides with a considerable swelling 
belo^, as If a part of the stone jvere hidden under it. 

Ihe lower portion of the border is studded with silver 
nails. 

It Is asserted by Sale that when the Karmathians, 
a sert which rose to power about a.d. 89 ], took away 
e Black Stone, they could not be prevailed on for’ 
love or money to restore it, though the people of 
^ Mecca offered no less than flOOO pieces of gold for the 
^^reoons charm (a.i>. 931*2). After, however, keeping 
the relic for twenty-two years; seeing that they could 
not thereby draw the pilgrims, from Mecca, they, of 
their own accord, sent back the worthless btmlen, 
at the same ti^me openly daslaring it not to be the 
true stone. It was, however, proved to be no 
counterfeit, so runs the l^nd, by its peculiar quality 
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of swimming on the water I It is contended by 
Muallmfi, that at the Day of Judgment this stone, 
then endowed with sight and speech, will bear witness 
in favour of all those who have touched it with 
sincere hearts. 

In another comer of the Knba there is a second 
stone about 5 feet from the OTound r it is 1^ feet m 
length and 2 inches in breadth, placed upriglit, and is 
merely common Mecca stone. As the people walk 
round they touch this emblem with their rignt band, 
while others, more zealous than correct, occasionally 
kiss it, . 

The four sides of the Kaba ore covered with a 
blacW silk stuff hanging down and leaving the roof 
bare, but secured at the bottom to the metal rings in 
the basement. This covering is Imown as the 
“Kiswa,” an Arabic word which signides a "robe or 
habit," On it are various prayers interwoven in the 
same colour as the stpff itself while a little abovf the 
mifldle, and running round the whole building, is a 
zone composed of five pieces of the same material as 
the covering, sewn together so as to form one con¬ 
tinuous band. This is also decorated with inscrip- 
'tions in gold, the characters, which are large and 
elegant, being sun'oiinded by a l.iand of the same 
metal. At the end where the Imrders unite, there is 
a plentiful array of green and red silk. Ou the lirs*#* 
and second pieces is inscribed in letters of gold 
worked into rad silk, “ Throne ” verselet from the 
Quran, and on the third and foorth the title of the 
reigning Sultan, That part of the “Kiswa" which 
covers the door is richly embroidered with gold hnd 
silver, and lined with green silk, openings beiug left 
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^fi. atone and the other stone, both of 
which thus remain uncovered. The gold-embroidered 
ct^n^ which conceda the entrance is called the 
;Kalja8 fece-ved,' though the vulgar, connecting it 
''ith the Frophet’a daughter, term it 
Fatimas face-veiK Some, however, maintain that 
the pop^r appellation ia derived from the circum- 
stance that a certain individual of that nainCr was the 
hrst person who sent a veil of this kind to eorer the 
door of the Kaba, Tiie origin of this latter cnrioua 
cmtom la ascnbed by Burton to the practice of 
typifying the church viaible by a .vjjgin or bride, an 
idea which has fopd ita way into the poetiy of the 
i^t, whorem this sacred object of veneration is 
elegantly styled “Mecca’s Bride.” It is also worthy 
of reimrk that the “Holy of Holies” is guarded by 
euimch^ jnst ^ jj^ it the abode 

ot fair ikmsels, who amongst the richer classes are 
universally surrounded in tlie East by a band of those 
hideous moustiostties. 

■’ ««>’* "caver- 

SVJrShm"* the KRb., 

\ c BuigTiW Md Impositig ^ppeArojice As it lii« 

Dndvfclan. 

pre«.cf«f 

^1-1 ,1, whose wiu^, bj? Lheii aiotioa, are supposud 

the T 0 . 060 at.Ro£^ 


The Me^n temple was first dressed as a mark 
of honour by the chief of the Himyarites, and the 
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castam was preserved from his day amongst the 
Arabs, who, however, did not remove tne old 
covering when placing a new one;, till at length the 
weight threatened to cmah the building. At the 
time of Qnssai the cost of the veiling the Kaba was 
covered by subscription, till a wealthy merchant offered 
to provide the “ Kiswa ” on alternate years, an act of 
piety which gained for the zealous votary the name 
of “ the Just One." The Prophet of Arabia directed 
that the covering should be of fine Yaman cloth, and 
the expense thereof paid out of the pabhc treasury. 
The Khalif Omar,^ on tbe other hand, preferred 
Egyptian Lmen, and ordered that the " Kisw-a" should 
be removed eve^ year, and the old veil be distributed 
among the pilgrims. In the reign of Osman the Holy 
of Holies was twice clothed, in winter and .summer 
respectively, receiving in tbe former season a covering 
of brocade, with a veil, and in the latter a suit of fine 
Huen. Muawiya at first supplied linen and brocade, 
but he subsequently exchanged the Ibrmer for striped 
Yaman stuff, and further directed that the walls 
should be deaned and perfumed. At this period, 
too, the custom originated by the Khalif Omar of 
diving the old Kiswa ” among the pilgrims became 
confirmed ; it had been at fii'st proposed to btny the 
disused covering that it might not be worn by the 
Impure, whereupon Ayisha, the wife of the Prophet, 
that it should be sold, and the proceeds 
distributed amongst the poor. The Meccans, how- 
ever, loliowed the hrst half of the proposal emanating 
from the Mother of the Muslims," but, anxious to 
benefit their own pockets, neglected the rest of the 
injunction. In recent years the old "Kiswa” has 
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not unfreqnently been the perquisite of the tribe 
which have the custody of the ho]y temple, who do 
not scruple to “turn an honest penny " by the sale of 
the precious relic.^ As a matter of fact, however, the 
fees which the pious pilgrim is, as a rute^ only too 
pleased to give for so sacred a memento of a visit to 
the mosque generally fall to the lot of the “guides," 
to whom reference has been already made, 

Strictly speakiiig, the embroidered cloth which 
hangs over the door of the shrine, and the belt or 
zone ^ on which the name of the Emperor of Con* 
stantinople is inscribed, belong to the Grand Sharif 
of Mecca; while of the rest one half goes to the 
keeper of the and the rGmaiDder to the slaves 
employed in the temple. Once in seven years, when 
the “Feast of Sacrifices" falls on a Friday, the 
“Kiswa" is sent in its entirety to the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

J.n the ninth century the dress was changed three 
rimes ayear, viz,, on the 10th of the first month, when 
it was red brocade, on the 1st of the seventh monthi on 
which occasion it was fine linen, and on the 1st of the 
tenth montii, when it w'as white brocade. It was found, 
however, that the covering got spoilt by the pilgrimjS, 
whereupon two veils were supplied, and the brocade 
was let down as far as the pavement* but in the 
' Aiind a new veil was sent every two months. Daring 
the Khali fate of the Abbasides (a.d. T50-1258) this 
investiture came to signify sovereignty in the Hijaz. 
In the twelfth century the “foswa” was composed 
of black silk, and renewed by the Khalif of Ba^-hdad 
^ni^y, but it was afterwards green and'’gold. 
During the next century, two villages were aligned 
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by tbfi SnltanB of Egypt for th© parpose of defraying 
the expenses actendant on proTiding n black oovering 
for the outside of the Kal>a, the inside of which, 
for the first time, was decked with a “ Kiswa,” the 
colour selected being rod * hangings, too, ware sent 
for the Prophet's tomb at Madina, After the Holy 
Cities had fiillen uoiler the power of the Turks, in 
A.D. 1518, considerable sums were devoted for the 
expenses of the ** Kiswa,” the colour of which was 
retained as before, black; the cuatoin was also 
established that the bner “Kiswa” should be 
renewed at the accession of each Sultan, In conse¬ 
quence of the injuiy which the old curtain suffers 
fVoEu exposure to weather, etc., regular rules were 
institnted regarding the outer covering, which hence¬ 
forth was taken off annually on the 25th of the 
eleventh month, the building is then left naked for 
the period of fifteen days, tiU the IDth of the follow¬ 
ing month, the third dpy of the great festival of the 
pilgrimage. 

The outer “ Kiswa ” is worked at a cotton manu¬ 
factory, kuowTv as “ Kliunmfish," at Cairo, by a 
hereditary family known as the Baitul Sadi Its 
tditure is of coarse silk mixed with cotton, this 
latter being introduced in consequence of the Muslim 
prohibition against the use of pm'c silk, The veil 
of the temple, which is conyjosed of eight pieces, ' ' 
two for each face of the Kaba, the seams being 
concealed by the zone oj girdle, is lined with white 
caliot^ and suppbed with cotton ropes. There is a 
tradition that in days gone by aU the Quran was 
intewoven into the “ Kiswa.^* At the present day 
the insdriptions are: a verse which in English runs, 
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" Verily the lirst of houses founded for mankind is 
that at Bakka; blessed and a direction to all 
creatures"; added to this there are seven chapters 
from the s^ime sacred work, namely the uave, 
Mariam, the Family of Tmra,n, Repentance, T. H, 
Tabarrak, and Y, S, The character of the writing 
is the largest style of Eastern caligraphy, and is legible 
from a considerable distance. 

When the “Kiswa" is ready at Khurunlrsh it 
is carried in procession to the mosqne at Cairo, 
where it is lined, sewn, and prepared for the journey. 
At the time of the departure qf the great caravan 
of pilgrims from Egypt the veil is borne upon a 
high, flatUsh fhime of wood, termed “ Kajavvat" and 
packed on the back of a fine camel; a procession is 
then formed, composed of numerous companies of 
darwishes with their banners and “sbolishes," the 
latter being a pole about twenty feet in length, like a 
large flag-staffj with a huge conical ornament of brass 
on the top. Some of the people also carry flags 
inscribed with the profession of their faith, " There is 
no God but God, and Muhammad is his Apostle," or 
ivith quotations from the Quran; sometimes, too, 
there are to be seen the names of the Prophets aitd 
the founders of the various orders which bear the 
banners. Occasionally some of the darwishes cany 
^ nets of various colours extended upon a framework 
of hoops, to denote the origin of their fraternity as 
fishermen. But the most curious jmrt of the pro¬ 
cession is in no way connected with religion or pious 
zeal. Quite otherwise, for it consists in a mock 
dombat between two men armed with swords and 
shields; while in another direction naay In? seen a 
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faotastically dressed clothed in sheepskin^ 

and wearing a high skin cap, as well as a grotesque 
false beard, composed of short pieces of cord or twist, 
<appareTit1y of wool, with moustachios formed of two 
long brown foathera This soi-disant priest pretends 
from time to time to wiite judicial decisions, the 
paper being supplied by the spectators who flock 
around him. But a more remarkable group in the 
procession yet remains to be noticed, consisting of 
several darwishes, each of whom bears in his hand an 
iron spike about a foot in length, with a ball of the 
same metal at the thick end, haviim a number of small 
and short chains attached to it. To appearance these 
individoals thrust the spike in their eyes, and with¬ 
draw it without showing any mark of injury. The 
recompense for this piece of jugglery', for such it is, 
thongb the spectators are never disposed to acknow¬ 
ledge the deception, is but a tbw small coins or a 
pipeful of tobacco. Th^ procession of the “Kiswa" 
takes place abont three weeks before that of the 
Mob mil, which latter will be subsequently descri bed, 
though on reaching Arafat, near Mecca, and indeed 
sometimes shortly after starting, the two are not in- 
frdqacntly united in order to add to the dignity and 
importance of the show. Sometimes, also, a further 
oblong curUutt of black material, embroidered with 
gold, is borne in the procession, being destined to * 
cover the “Maqam Ibrahim” in the Holy City. 

The interior of the Kr^lia consists of a single room, 
the roof of which is supported by two columns, there 
lieiog no other Light but what is received through the 
door. The ceiling, the upper Imif of the two columns,* 
and the* side walls to within about five feet of the 
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Uoor, are hung with a thiek lituff of red silk richly 
intonroven with flowers and inscriptionB in large 
characters of silver; this latter, as previoasly stated, 
is renewed on the accession of each Sultan of Turkey, 
itot annually^ as is the case with the outer cover- 
ing. The lower jiart of each of the above-mentioned 
columns is cased with carved aloe-wood, in contradis¬ 
tinction to that part below the silk hangings, where 
it is fine white marble ornamented with inscriptions, 
cut in relief, and with elegant arabesques, the wliole 
being of exquisite workmanship. The floor, which 
as previously stated is level .with the door, and 
therefore almnt seven feet above the area of the 
mosque, is inlaid with marble of different colours. 
Between the pillars numerous lamps are suspended; 
these, w Inch are donations of the Faithful, are said to 
he made of solid gold, though there ta a tra(^tion that 
once upon a time the Shaikhs of Mecca^ tempted by 
the prize, stole these costly rejics, and conveyed them 
awa^ in the wide sleeves of their gowns; but for the 
credit of Arab integrity no less than Muslim zeal for 
the House of their God, it may be hoped that this is 
but a lying legend of an embittered enemy. 

The key of the Kaba is placed in a bag made 
indifferently in one of three colours, red, black, or 
green; the material being silk embroidered with 
golden letters; the words are "Bismillah" fin the 
name of^ Gofl), the name of the reigning Sultan, 
an Arabic sentence proclaiming the circumstance 
that it is “tlie bag of the key of the Holy Kaba," 
^nd a verselet from the Quran, entitled the Family 
of Imran.” The bag la made at the same place as 
the " Kiswa." ^ 
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The temple is partly smTouniled at sotnc distance 
by an enclosure in the shape of an irregular oval, 
composed of thirty-two slender gilt pillars connected , 
at the base by a low balustrade, and at the top by 
bars of silror. Between every two of tliese are 
suspended seven glass lamps, which are always 
lighted after sunset There is also a good pavement 
of marble, about eight inches below the level of the 
great square. This structure was erected in A.p. 1573, 
by order of the Snltan of Turkey. Beyond this there 
is a second pavement, about twelve feet broad, 
somewhat elevated' above the first, hut of coarser 
work: then another sis. Laches higher, and twenty- 
seven feet broad, upon which stand several srrwi 
buildings; farther on than this the ground is gravelled, 
so that two broad stops may be said to lead down to 
the Kaba. 

There are several holy spots and venerated relics 
in the vicinity of the Holy of IloUes. Of these little 
more than a bare enumeration must suffice, (a) The 
four " Maqams," or “ buildings," where the Imams of 
the orthodox Muhammadan sects, the Hanifites, 
Malikites, Hambalites, and Shahites, take their 
station, and lead prayers for the congregation, (i) 
Tlie Maqam Ibrahim, said to contain the sacred atone 
upon w'hich Abraham stood when he built the Kaba » 
and whicli, witli the help of bis son Ishmoel, he*^ 
removed from the spot where he is supposed to have 
kneaded the clialk and tnud requiretl for his work, is 
also sacred in the eyes of the Muslims, (e) The 
"Mimbar,” or pulpit of the_nioaqae, cotistnieted of 
tine white niarble with many sculptured ornaments; 
it dates back to a.d. lofil, (rf) The “Miaidj” is the 
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spout through which the rain-water cohecteci oo the 
roof of the Kalxi is discharged upon lahmaers grave, 
when? pil^ims are wont to stand to catch the 
precious liquid. This coutrivance, wliich is about 
roar feet tn length and six inches in breadth, was 
sent from Constantinople in a.o. 1573, and is reported 
to he of pore gold. 

No account of tlie temple at Mecca would be 
complete without an allusion to the &mous well 
“ Zannsam," the waters of which are held in the 
highest esteem, being used for drinking purposes and 
religious ablutions, but not for dnj baser objecta. It 
is also sent in bottles to most parts of the Muslim 
world as a memento of the holy mosque. The 
Mtiammadans contend that it is the identical spring 
which gashed out when Hagar was wandering in the 
desert with her son Ishmael, and some supposed that, 
when she spied the water, she called out in the 
E^'ptian tongue, Zam, Zam that is, "stay, stay 1" 
Othen^ however, incline to the idea that the name 
takes it origin from the murmuring of the waters, the 
sound being rudely depicted by the two syUahles in 
question. The matter must, however, remain un¬ 
settled, as it is impos.sv1)le to solve the point beyond 
the pate of doubt. It is interesting to know' that the 
water is said to i>e most etticiicious on the 10th of 
the first month, the IStli of the eighth ojonth, the 
21 St, 23rd, 25th, and 2rth of the ninth month, and 
the Ist and 7th of tlxe tenth ihonth. 

Allusion must not lie omitted to the sacred 
pigeons which congregate on tlie mosque at Mecca, 
the "doves of the Kaba,” as they are called . These 
birds are held in the deepest reverence, never being 
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killed for food, as elsewhere is the case. Various 
reasons have been assigned for the veneration with 
which they are regai'ded, the most platipble theory 
being that propounded by Burton, that it is connected 
with the tradition of the Arabs in regard to Noali s 

dove. , 

The cleansing of the sacred edifice occurs three 
times a year, and the mode of doing it is as follows; 

The Grand Sharif and the Pasha (of whom hereafter) 
each fastens round his waist a snawl; after which, 
accompanied by two or three slaves and the key 
bearer,” they enter the shrine, which they first w^h 
thrice over, including walls, floor, pillars, and ceiliiig, 
the thud time using rose-water; then they mb the 
walls with sandal-woorl and scent, and afterwards 
they fumigate it with incense. The waste water is 
collected by the people in phials, etc., and preserved 
as a charm, or treasured as a sacred gift for their 
intimate friends and Jtindred on return home ft'om 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. Of the shawls used by the 
Grand Sharif and Pasha during the process, one is 
given to the Keeper of the Key, and the other to the 
slaves. Tor sweeping out the shrine small brushes 
are used, which are afterwards thrown away outside; 
but even those are picked up by the people as sacred 
relics of the holy building. The dates on which this ^ 
purification takes place are i 12th of the first monthf 
20th of the third month, and 20th of the eleventh 
month. • 

The temple of Mecca has been an object of 
veneration amongst the Arabs from time immemor^il, 
Indeed), an antiquity is claimed for it dating back 
2000 years before the creation 1 The tradition runs, 
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that when the Almighty informed the celestial throng 
of angels that he was about to send a vicegerent on 
earth they deprecated the design, “God knoweth 
what ye know not," was the gentle reproof AJJah 
thoreapon created a hailding in hearen with foitr 
j^per pillars and a ruby roof, which done, he ordered 
the angels to make a like edifice (the first) for man 
on earth. According to some authorities a second 
house is supposed to have been erected by A Ham 
when fi^t he appeared on the earth, while others are 
of opinion tlwit it was not constructed till after his 
expulsion from the Garden of Edon, when, no longer 
able to hear the prayers of the angels, he was 
mercifully allowed a place of worship in which he 
might pay his ilevotions to his Creator. On Adam’s 
death his tahemacle was taken to heaven—so say the 
Muslim legends—and a thini budding, composed of 
stone and mud, was placed in its stead by his son 
beth. Some hold the view thut this later Kaba was 
tlestroyed by the Deluge, while others declare that 
the pillars were allowed to remain. Information 
regjiming the fourth house is more precise. Abraham 
and hia son were ordered to erect an edifice upon the 
old fo^dations. It is supposed to have been of an 
irre^ar shape, without a roof, bnt with two doors 
^ level with the ground, and a hole for treasure in the 
'^nterior._ Gabriel lirongbt the Black Stone from the 
mountains where it had J^en stored up, and Abraham 
thereupon, by direction of his angelic visitor, placed 
It m present corner to mark the spot where the 
complicated rites of pilgrimage, into which the 
1 atnarch was then initriated, should begin. 

The Amahka, oi' descendants of Shem, the' son of 
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N oah, who settled near Mecca, raised the fifth house. 
The sixth was built about the Christian era by the 
Bani Jorhom, the first of the Hebre<v^s to abajadon 
their mother tongue, and adopt the liialect of the 
Arabs, from amongst whom their founder liad 
marned » wife. 

The celebrated Qussai, the forefather (in the fifth 
generation) of the Prophet, built the seventh house 
in the middle of the ^h century, according to the 
design which Abraham had previously adopted. He 
roofed it over with paim leaves, and stocking it with 
idols, induced his tribe to settle in its vicinity. 

This last'Cnentioned place of worship was acciden¬ 
tally burnt down by a woman’s censer, which set 
fire to the *‘Kiswa,’' or covering, and to complete 
the havoc the walls were destroyed by a torrent. 
The Qoraish, who rebuilt the house, were assisted 
by the crew of a niercliant ship wrecked at Jedda, 
while the vessel itself Jifibrded material for the rcof. 
But lacking money they curtailed its proportions, 
though at tbe same time they doubled the height of 
the walLs; they also built a staircase in the northern 
side, closed the western door, and placed the eastern 
porch above tiie ground, to prevent men entering 
without leave. It is said that while dig ging the 
foundations the workmen came to a green stone, 
like a camel’s hunch, which when struck with ^ 
pickaxe sent forth blinding lightning, and preventcii 
further excavation. This eighth bouse was built 
during the time of the Prophet of Arabia (a.d. (509), 
who, as iuia been explained, w'as called upon Jo 
settle a dispute amongst the tribes as to the position 
of the Black Stone, 
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In A,D. 683 Abdnllah bin Zubair, nephew of 
the Prophet’s widow, Ayisha, rebaiit the next 
House of Gtsi, its predecessor haWng been injured 
by fire, which burnt the covering, besides BpUttuig 
the Black Stone into three pieces. The edifice Tfvas, 
on this nioth occasion, niaue of cut stone anti fine 
lime, brought &om Yaman. Abdullah lengthened 
the building by 7 cubits, and added 9 cubits to its 
height, which was thereupon 27 cubits. He also 
roofed over the_ whole, reopened the western door, 
supported^ the interior with a single row of three 
columns, instead of the double row of six placed 
there by the Quraish, When finished it was perfumed 
internally aud externally, ami invested with hrocade, 
after which Abdullah and all the citizens, going forth 
in procession, dew one hundred victims, and rejoiced 
with great festivities. In the course of a decade (a.d. 
693) it was ruled tliat Abdullah had made imauthorised 
additions to, and changes in, certain of the more 
sacred portions of the house, and one Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf vras charged to rebuild the edifice, the tenth 
of the series, one and all of which had failed to 
resist the atl^ks of fate. The greater part of the 
present building dates from the period of this latter 
house, but in a.o. 1620 a violent storm swept away 
^ the mosquo, while the waters, rising above the 
''Llireshold of the Kaha, curried away the lamp-posts, 
the Maqam Ibrahim, all the northern wall of tlie 
house, half of the eastern amtone-third of the western 
aide. The repairs, which were so considerable that 
^ome authorities deem them to constitute the eleventh 
ho lisa, were not fini.shed till upwards of ten y^ars. 

The sanctity of the Kaba is, of course^, a fiuida- 
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mental article of l>elief with every pious Muslim, 
and as might have been expected* no effort has b^n 
spared to prove to mankind how the Almi^ty has 
blessiod the house where His honour dweUetn* The 
signs of divine favour- m themselves ctmous and 
interestiDg^—are thus summarised by Captain Burton* 
from whose well-known work many of the foregoing 
particulars have been gathered:— 

“Tht preservaUiiii the Hajitnil Aswad^ and the 
Ibrahimp from iniiJiy foes, and the miracles put fortll (a* in the 
war of the Ekphant) to defend the house; the iriolent nod 
terrible dejithsof the sacnrLegiL>iui, and the fhet that, in Uie Deluge, 
the large fL«jh did not cat the little iiEh In the tianun^ A wonder- 
ftd desire and Icrre impel men from distant regions to visit tlie 
holy spot; and the (irst sight of the Kalm cauBed »we and fcaTp 
hofiipiJatioiiir Jtud ttariu I’urthennone^ ravenous beasts will nnt 
deitfoy tlieir prey in the sanctuary Jaiidj and the pigeons and 
other hinls never perch upon the house, except to be cured of 
sickness, for fear of dcBling the roof. The ICaltiiji though small, 
can contain any number <if ^evotees** Ko otie is ever hurt lilt 
Olid invalids renew their health by mbblng themselves against 
the ^Kiswn*" and the Black Stone, FinaUy, It is observed that 
every day 100*000 mercies descend upon the boose; and espeeiaily 
that if rain come up from the northern coEner there is plenty in 
Iraq, If from the south, there is plenty in Yaomn* if from the 
ekfit, plenty in India, if from the western there is plenty In 
Syria, and if from all four angles, general plenty Li pPtsigniHf^/' 

The pilgrimage must be performed between the 
seventh and tenth days of the twelfth mouth* a 

visit to Mecca at any other time not having the full 

« 

* According to Borckhardt the building will ccmtiun 35,000 
persons, but theus ore not generally more tlum 10*000 In be seen 
there. * * 

t This fact U disputed by Burlrni* who said that Ihe mtaaque 
is hardly ever iqiencd without sumt: wCiddcnt happening. 
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merit attaching to that act of piety if undertaken 
at the etyoined period. Hence the Muhamniadan 
year being lunar, while the seasona are regulated by 
the .Sun, the time of the Hajj ” varies every twelve* 
uiontb, and occurs in spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter, as the case may be, the entire change being 
completed during a cycle of thirty-two solar years. 

The ceremony is of three kinds: (1) the lesser 
pQgrituage (Dmra); this is performed at any time save 
the appointed season; (2) the simple pilgrimage 
(Hajjj), which must be undertaken at the appointed 
period: and (3) the greater • pilgrimage (Halful 
Akbar); this is the usual "Hajj" carried into 
execution when the day of "Arafat'’ (of which 
more anon) falls on a Friday. 

As regards the lesser pilgrimage it is only neces* 
saiy to state that it is generally confined to a journey 
to a mosque about six miles from Mecca, whence, 
after a prayer, the votary repairs to the Holv City 
and j»rforms the “ Tawaf " and “Sai ” (to be hureafter 
described); he then shaves his liead, lays aside his 
pilgrim’s garb (Ihram), and all is finlsbo^ This act 
of piety and devotion may be performed at a^y 
season of the year, but it is considered cspectallj 
meritorious during the sacred seventh month, which 
forms a break in the middle of the eight s(tcnlar 
*months. 

^ When the votary performs the “Hajj” nnH the 
Umra" together, as was done by the Prophet, on 
the occasion of his last visit to Jtfecca, it is termed 
",AI Mnqarinna" (the meeting); "A1 Ifrad” (singu¬ 
lation) is when either the *' Hajj“ or the “,Umm” 
is undertaken separately; but in any case tlie fonncr 
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must precede the latter, A third description, termed 
“Al Tninattu" (possession), is when the pilgi^ 
assumes the “Ihram,'’ and does not cast it aside 
throa^hout the tenth and eleventh months and during 
nine days (ten nights) in the twelfth month, perform¬ 
ing the *' Hajj “ and •* TJmra '* the while. 

Sir W, Muir says that, “according to the rules of 
Islam, the pi^rim* must resolve before he assumes 
the pilgrim garb which pilgrimage he will perform. 

The Musulman who has performed the pilgrimage 
is culled “ HajL" 

Upon the votaiyls arrival at the last stage (of 
which there arc five), about five or six miles from 
Mceca, he bathes himself and assumes the sacred 
robe, which is called “ Ihram,” This latter, however, 
may be taken into wear at other spots, the farther 
from Mecca the greater the merit; consequently, 
some poor wretches from India and Egypt travel the 
whole journey in this yostume. As ti rule, howeyer, 
those who come from Hindustan array themselves 
in their befitting costume the day previous to their 
arrival at Jedda. The “Eiram" consists of two 
i^w cotton seamless cloths, each six feet long by 
three and a half broad, the colour being white with 
narrow rod stripes and fiinges. One of these gar¬ 
ments, caUed “Izar,” is wrapped round the loins 
from the waist to the knee, and Knotted or tucked it' ’ 
at the middle; the other, known as the “Radha,” 
which is knotted at tke right side, being thrown 
loosely over the back, exposiog the arm and shoulder, 
while leaving the head uncovered. It is allowable, 
however, to carry an umbrella, should health require 
such a protection agmnst the weather, It is eustoniary, 
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lit least in some cases, to dispense with the " Ihram/' 
when reason of health can be alleged, bnt in such 
instances a sheep must be sacrificed at Mecca as a “sin- 
offering." ^ Women do not always wear the “Ihram," 
some attiring themselyes in the' veil usually worn by 
their sex in the East^ while others put on, for the 
occasion, a large white veil, in which they envelop 
themselves down to their feet The veil, in common 
with the ** Ihrani ” worn by the men, being sanctified 
by use, is religiously kept by tlie pilgrim during life, 
in O'rder to serve at death as a winding-sheet for the 
corpse of the piona owner. , 

Nothing is allowed upon the matep, a prohibition 
which precludes the use of shoes or boots. To meet 
the requirements of the case, sandals are made at 
Mecca expressly for the pilgrimage. The poorer 
classes cut off the upper leather of an old pair of 
shoes. After the pilgrims have assumed the garb 
enjqined by the Prophet, they ^must not anoint their 
head, shave any part of the body, pare the nails, or 
wear any other garment than that described above; 
even ^ scratching is not permissible, lest perchance 
vermin be destroyeth or a hair upirooted; accordingly, 
'I* ®_B^”«fral pi^tiee to call the “l>ftrber’' into re¬ 
quisition immediately before donning the “ Ihram,” 
tJie head is then shaved, the nails are cut and the 
tpQstaehioa trimmed ; thus much as regards the men : 
the weaker sex gather np their hair and cut oft’ about 
four fingers’ length. It is further forbidden, while 
clad m the garment of sanctity, to hunt wild animals, 
or to kill those which were such originally; hut the 
pilgrim may destroy five ^loxious creatures, viz., kites, 
crows, rats, scorpion^ and dogs given to biting. 
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Trees are to be spared, as also aelf-growing plants^ 
but it is aJlowablo to cut gn^s. For cacb infi^tion 
of these ordinances it is iocumbent to sacrifice a 
eheep, as au indication that the offender is worthy of 
deatL 

There is a peculiar custom at Mecca, that if a 
person engages a house he is obliged to pay a full 
yeaFs rent, eveu should but a few weehs remain 
when the house is taken till the expiij of the twelfth 
month, which ends the Muhammadan year; and 
not only so, but when this tatter period arrives, die 
occupier has either to leave the nouse, or become 
liable for another year's rent so that not unfreqiiently 
a hapless tenant is compelled to |>ay two years* rent 
for the use of a house during the term of but a few 
weeks. On the occasion of the pilgrimage season, 
houses are generally hired furnished for a few weeks; 
but the poorer classes live in " froe-houses,” built by 
ricli and pious votaries for the benefit of such, of 
llieir fellow-countiymefi as cannot afford either to 

E ay rent or to hire rooms; it not unfrequcntly 
appens, however, that the purpose of the founder is 
defeated, owing to the circumstance that the occupier 
h^ to pay the manager for the privilege of living 
rent-free, and the highest bidder is pretty sure 
to win the day. Some “free-homes** are reserved for 
the gentle sex. The principal of these houses belong 
to the Javanese authorities, the rulers of Haidarabud, 
Bhopal, etc. The welfare of the various peoples who 
flock to Mecca is further promoted by the presence 
of agents charged with the iluty of protecting the 
interests of the respective pations to which theV 
belong,* There is also a hospital; but the accommo- 
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dation is limited, and in spite of every precaution, the 
condition of the poor is moat miserable. When they 
get ill, scarce a soul cares to attend to the hapless 
wretches, who cannot at times procure even that 
necessity of life, water j weak, siek,^ iU-fetl, and 
houseless, they drag on a miserable existence in the 
streets, till death puts an end to troubles, which their 
fellow-creatnres are unable or unwilling to assuage. 

According, however, to the testimony of the 
traveller Doughty, it is doubtful whether as a rule, 
save amongst the richer part of the community, those 
who secure houses fare much better. His testimony 

is as follows:— / 

“ The camping ground at Mecca Lies too far Ironi 
the place: the swarm of poor strangers must seek 
their hired dwelling-chambers in the Holy City, thus 
many are commonly stowed together in a very 
narrow room. The most arriving feeble from great 
joijni0ys, with ill btunom's incrs&sed in tlioir hodieSj 
new and horrible disorders m^t needs breed among 
them;—from the Mecca pilgrimage has gone forth 
many a general pestilence;, to the furthest ot man¬ 
kind.” . . 

After the toilet is completed, the pilgrim, turning 
the face in the direction of Mecca, says aloud some 
Arabic words, which may be rendered, *' I vow this 
* ^hram of Hajj and the Umra to Allah Almightv. 
It ia also customary at this stage to recite the 
“Talbiya"—literally translated, it mns thus 

" Hm I am, O Allah 1 hert -tn 1, 

No fwiHntsr hart ThoUj here mh I^p 
^ Verily praise Wid beneficence nre tbine^ Mid the kingUcmi. 

No partnier hut Than, hc?e am 
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Immediately od arrival at Mec^ the pilgrim 

g jrfomis the legal ablutions. Entering the Holy 
ity by day and on foot, a visit is at once paid to the 
sacred mosque, taking care tliat when the glance first 
aUghts upon the “Kaha” (Holy of Holies), the 
following or some similar words are uttered: *'0 
Allah 1 increase this Thy house in degree and great¬ 
ness and honoxu- and avrfalneaa, and increase aU those 
who have honoured it and glorified it, the Hajis and 
Mutamirs [TJmra performers], with degree and 
greatness and honour and dignitj*." A visit is next 
paid to the " Black Stone," which is touched with the 
right hand, and then reverently kissed; that done, the 
'‘Kaha” is encompassed seven times. This latter 
act, called “ Tawaf/^is performed, commencing on the 
right and leaving the Holy of Holies on the left, the 
circuits being made thrice with a quick step or 
run, and four times at a slow pace. These proces¬ 
sions are supposed to itake their origin from the 
motions of the planets. The votary then repairs to 
the “ Maqam Ibrahim,” a hallowed and venerated spot 
in the temple of Mecca, and utters two prayers, after 
wlpch steps are retraced to the " Black Stone," which 
is once again devoutly kissed. It should be stated 
that the devotions are performed silently by day, and 
aloud at ni^ht, 

AU visitors do not enter the " Kaba ”; indeed, * 
* there is a tradition that IMiihammad himself, on being 
questioned as to the reason why he had passed the 
sacred portal, replied : “ I have this day done a thing 
which I wish I ^d left undone. I have entered the^ 
Holy Hquse, and haply some flf my people, pilgrims, 
may not be able to enter therein, and may turn back 
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grieved in lieait; and, in truth, the command given to 
me was only to eocirele the Kaba, it is not incumbent 
on any one to enter it,” Those, however, who elect to 
ti'ead the hallowed floor, are mulcted in a nominal 
fee, equivalent to about four shillings per head, bnt 
the charge by no means exhausts the demands on the 
pilgrim's purse. Moreover, after vtsiLing the sacred 
precincts a person is bound, amongst other things, 
never again to walk barefooted, to take up fire with 
the fingers, or to tell an untruth. The last mention^ 
is indeed '^‘a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for, albeit it would deprive, tn some cases, an Oriental 
of " meat and drinlc and the roof that covers him.” 
It may here be mentioned that the Ka ba is opened 
free to aU comers about ten or twelve times in each 
year, while on other occasions the pilgrims have to 
collect amongst themselves a sum suflicient to tempt 
the guardians' cupidity, The mosque itself, there 
being no doors to the gateway, is open at all times, 
and the people of Mecca love to Ijoast that at no honr 
either by day or night is the temple witliout a votary. 

The pilgruii afterwards repairs to the gate of the 
temple leading to Mount Safa, whence, ascending the 
lull imd raising the cry of “ Takhir ” (praise to God), 
It IS incombont to implore pal'd on for past sinsi. This 
done, a descent is made preparatory to a clamber up 
t the hill ofMaj'wa, a proceeding called “As Sai”(nin- 
uing), and repeated several times. The prayer used* 
on this occasion is as follows: “ O my Lord, pardon 
and pity and pass over that sin which Thou knowest: 

, eerily Thou knowest what is not known, and verily 
Thou art the Most Glorious, the Most Generous, O 
our LfOrd I grant us in this world prosperity, and in 
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the future prosperity, and save us from the puiusU* 
ment of fire." It is usual, in the case of mala pilgrim^ 
to run between Safa and Marwa, becai^e Hagar the 
mother of Ishmacl when in these parts is supposed to 
have sped in haste searching after water to presen’c 
the life of herself and her hapless infantbut notwith¬ 
standing the example thus set by one of their own 
sex, the women as a rule walk the distance. Some, 
however, are of opinion that the custom oi running 
arose from the circumstance that on one occasion the 
infidel Meocana mocked the companions of the 
Prophet, and said that the cUmate of Madina had 
made them weak, whereupon this vigorous method 
was adopted to disprove the calumny. 

The eighth of the twelftli month commences with 
a ceremony known as “Tarwiya” (catrj'ing water), 
probably in commemoiutiou of tlie circumstance 
that in the pagan period tlic Arabs used to spend 
their Umo in providing themselves with this necessaay 
of life. On this day the worshipper unites with fellow- 
pilgrims in performing the nsmil serxicea of the 
Muslim ritual at a spot called Mina, where he atays 
th{! night, Ou the morning of the ninth, a rush 
is made to Mount Arafat, a holy hill which, says 
Burton— 

its luuDe and hoDaCif;:* Ui li wtiU-knawn KepeniL When ^ 
j iMir first pfirctiif forfeited hen-r^ti by filing ^hcatp wnieli ctepHred 
tbem of their pr{m<eTal pnrityp they were eatt down upon ertrth. 
The Berpent descended at the |>e&cock &t Kubid, Satan at 

Bllhayis (others Lennar or Eve upQtL Arafat, ujid Adam 

at Ccjltm. The Utter, detertditdng to seek hU wife,i began a 
jonmey to which eurtli owes iU n^js^nt mottled ap|K!aninc«4 
Whenever^ OUT first fathur placed hfa foot — which waa Largea 
town oflerwardE aroBCi while between the stridea will always be a 
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‘ cDuiiLry.' Wandering far muiy years he come to the mouatjun ef 
merej, where enr eaimnoa toother wns coDtuiiudly oHlIuig upon IiIn 
namej and their racogiutiiui ^a*e the place the Jiune of Andal. 
Upon its aumtoit Ad bid. Instructed by the archas^], erected a 
' Mstlnhj.' or place of prayer; and between the spot and the ' Niiufa' 
Mosijue the pair abode till death. Others declare that after 
reeojpiitfon the first iiair returtied to India, whence far forty‘four 
years in succession they Tisitcd the Holy City at pilgrimage time." 

At^ Motmt Arafat^ after first performing early 
worship at the time of mom, when "a man cannot 
see his neighbour's face,” the votary on arrival says 
two prayers with the Imam (priest), and hears tlio 
"Khutba” or sermon (which generally lasts thrw 
hours I) the preacher all the while holding in his left 
hand a short staff, probably emblematical of tlie early 
days of Islam, when a sword was carried as a pro¬ 
tection against surprise. Those present appear before 
the priest in ordinary clothesy the “ Ibram ’^being laid 
aside for the occasion. This act of devotion is so 
all-important, tliat if the luckless pilgrim bo too late 
tn listen to the homily the labour of the joomey is 
irretrievably lost. There must also be abundant 
supplication, while they who repeat 11,000 times the 
chapter of the Quran commencing, “ ^y He is pur 
God," will obtain from Allah all tJiat is desired I 

When the sermon is finished the votary waits till 
sunset, preparatory to a visit to the Holy Hill. It is 
* thought meritorious to accelerate the pace on quitting 
the moantain of Eve, and a strange race therefore* 
ensues, known as the pushing from Arafat.” It may 
well be imagined that a huge camp three or four 
f miles long and from one to two milca in breadth cannot 
pass through a compliratively narrow goig^ irithout 
affrays occurring, and on some occasions as many as 
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200 lives have been lost. It is a truly remarkable 
Mcene; inntimerable torches arc lighted, twenty^four 
being carried by the grandees, soldiers fire their 
muskets, martial bands play, sky-rockets are thrown 
into the air, and all the while the “ proceeds 

at a (juick pace in the greatest disorder, amidst a 
deafening elamour, through the 3?ass of Mazantnain 
i>ti rotUe to Muzdalifa, at which latter place each 
pilgrim picks up several small pebbles, and repeal 
the sunset ana evening prayers, after his work is 
done for the night. 

The nest morning' (the tenth day of the twelfth 
month) or third day uf the pilgiimage, is the great 
"day of days,” distingnished in the East by several 
names. The Turks call it *' tho sacrifice of Bayram ” ; 
to the Indiana it is kno^vn as "the kine fCte ” ; while 
the Arabs designate it indifferently, "the feast of 
sacrifice,” "the feast of the forenoon,” and "the great 
feast ”—the last mentioticd being perhaps most coin- 
tuonly in use. 

At an early hour the pilgi'im proceeds to Mina, 
and repairs at once in succession to three places 
indicated by a like number of pillars^ at each of whicli 
spots he takes one of the seven small stones iirought 
from Muzdalifa, and having repeated a particular 
prayer over the same, and blown upon it, he throws it 
j at a pillar. When the largest is reached, the pilgrim* 
exclaims as he casts the pebble, "In the name of 
Allah’ — Allah is Almighty—I do this in hatred of the 
Fiend and his shame.” This action is repeated till 
all the stones are used. This curious custom, known 
as " the throwing of the pebbles,” is supposed to have 
its origin in the circumstance that once upon a time 
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the devil, ia the shape of an elderly Shaikh, appe;irefl 
suoces^ely to Adam, Abraham, and Ishmuel, but 
was driyen back by the simple process^ iDculcated bv 
t he Angel Gabriel, of throwing stones about the size 
of a bean, a mode of exorcism fatal to the wiles 
of the enemy of mntikind. The scene of these 
adventures ts marked by pillars, one of which bears 
the chamcteriatic appellation, “the Great Satan.*’ 
(Jthers inclme to the view that Abraham, meeting 
the devil in this place, and being disturbed thereby 
in his devotions, and tempted to disobedience in 
the contemplated sacrifice of* his son, was com¬ 
manded by God to drive away the Fiend with atnnna 
The “ Great Satan" is a dwai'f buttress of rude 
masoniy about eight feet high by ten and a half broa^ 
phiced against a rough wall of stones at the jMeccan 
entrance to Mina. As each devotee strives to get as 
HMr to this pillar as possible before costing a stone 
tlicreat, fights and quarrels ai^ of frequent occurrence, 
and many a broken limb or injured head betokens 
the pious zeal of the unhappy worshipper, whom no 
tlanger or difficulty can deter from canying ont to 
the letter the injunctions of the Prophet'. * * 

This dangeruits ceremony fimshed, the pilgnm 
performs^^the uaiial sacrifice of the “feast of the 
^ forenoon,*' Tins is perhaps the most revolting 
spectacle which can well be pictured; thousandi^ % 
of animals arc slaughtered in “the Devil's Punch 
Bowl,'’ the number being vaHoualv estimated at from 
80,000 to 200,000; the entrails are then cast about 
the valley in eveiy 4i*^tion, where they remain 
tu rot and putrefy in the sun; the efllnvium,*a 3 may 
be supposed, pusses imaginatiou. In the midst of 
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this loathsome scene may be beheld poor Haj^is 
collecting morsels of flesh with- greedy avidity, while 
negroes and Indiana not infrequently employ them¬ 
selves in catting the meat into slices and. drying it 
for their travelliug provision. Such are the hon’ora 
of the valley of Mina : a spot so won<lerful that it is 
said occastonaDy to extend itself so as to provi^le 
room for the votaries present at the ceremonies of 
which it is annually the scene, while orthodox Muslims 
further assure ns that vultures never carry off the 
slaughtered flesh, but piously leave it for the destitute 
but zealous pilgrims'; not even a fly, too, will settle 
upon food sanctifled to the use of religion. Unhappily 
the testimony of travellers conflicts with the truth 
of these miracles, which exist but in the imagination. 
It may be added that of late years provision is 
made for the burial of the carcases iustcad of their 
being allowed to putrefy and fester on the surface 
of the ground. • * 

This slaughter of an animal without spot or 
blemish is supposed to commemorate the sacrifice of 
Isbmael by Abraliara, hence the name (sacrifice) 
which it bears. It may be here explained that 
it is the commonly received opinion amongst the 
Muhammadans that the son whom the Patriarch 
offered was Ishuiacl not Isaac. Muslim commen¬ 
tators also assert that the " Friend of God ” went 
so far as to draw the knife with all his strength 
across the lad's throat, hut was miraculously hindered 
from hurting him. As regards tlie victim, some 
suppose it to have been a ram — the very same 
cr^tuce indeed which Atfel sacrificed — this said 
animal liaving boon brought for the occasion from 
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Paradise. Others are of opinion'that it was a wild 
goat, the horns of wliioh were afterwards hung np on 
the spout of the Xaba, where they remained tih the 
boilding was consumed by fire. 

The votary now gets shaved and the nails pared ■, 
the religious garb is then removed and the *' Ha^ ” is 
ended, the weary zealot being allowed a well-earned 
rest at Mecca during the ensuing three days, known 
as '‘the days of di^ng up” le., the blood of the 
s^rifice. Before however, leaving Mecca, the 
pilgrims should once more perform the circuit round 
the " Kal>a,” and throw seven stones at each of the 
s^red pillars. The total number of stones thrown 
differs somewhat among the various sects. The 
Shafiia use forty-nine, viz., seven on the tenth day of 
the month, seven at each of the tliree pillars (total 
twenty-one) on the eleventh day, and the same on the 
twelfth day. The Hanafis further throw twenty-one 
stones on the thirteenth of tfie month, thus raising 
the number to seventy. The first seven pebbles 
jnust be collected at I^luzdalifa, but the rest may be 
taken from the Mina vaJloy; in any case, however, 
each stone should be washed seven times prior to Sts 
being thrown, and there must be a total of not kss 
than seven for each pitlai'. The Hanafis attempt to 
a,ppTOach as near as possible to the pillar, while the 
Sfhafiis are allowed more latitude, provided they do 
not exceed a limit of five cubits. 

Ordinary pilgrims remain jit Mecca trom ten to 
fifteen days after the completion of all the requisite 
c^moniaJ. Some, however, stay for several months, 
while others again dwell there for yeai-s; but resi¬ 
dence at the Holy City is not encouraged by 
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Muhammadan authoritiesi, nominally on the ground 
that it tends to lessen the respsct due to 
God; in reality, however, the difficulty of aojouraitig 
for any lengthened period in a town so dl cdcula^d 
to support a large population is probably the ^le 
oause^of the objections raised against 9™b a pmu^ 
oroceeding as remaining constantly in sight of the 

Aaer the pilgrimage la finished, a certain 
of time ia consumed in collecting mementos of the 
“ Haii ”; these are for the most part pieces 
off the Ue called “PUn," which are well adap^d 
for cleaning the teeth. “ \Mr a kmd of grass like 
silk thread; white, black, and red antimony for the 
eycUds; barley of the species ^ten^by the Prophet, 
commonly growm in the vaUeys about Mce^ and 
Madina; and dates from tlie latter city. 
these arrangements are completed, ni^any “‘‘J’® 

betake themselves to the mosque of the 
Madina; this act of piety is a practice of ^d 

the most effectual way ot drawing n^ to Allah 
throuab His messenger Muhammad; though lughly 
meritorious, it is nevertheless a volnntay under¬ 
taking, the choice being left to the mdn^duals free 

The mosque of the Prophet at Madina 
on much the same plan as that at Me^, though 
dimensions are considerably smaller, the edifice bomg 
but 200 feet in lengtli. and 229 m breadth. A minute 
description of the building scarcely seems neces^; 
but it would not bo possible to omit mention of the 
“HuiW* or -sacred enclosuri;. a s<|uare bud ding ot 
black stones, supported by two pdlare, m the mtcnor 
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of which structure are, it is alleged, the tomhs of 
Muhammad and his twl) earliejit friends and immedi¬ 
ate successors, Abu Bakt and Omar. Tti front of 
these sacred objects of veneration a curtain is drawn 
to the height of at least thirty feet; there is also a sniaU 
gate always kept shut, no person being permitted 
under any pretence to enter within the holy precmcts 
except the chief eunuchs, who take care of the place, 
and who at night put on the new curtains, which 
latter are sent from Constantinople whenever the 
old covering is decayed (according to some authorities 
this happens about' once in ai:^ years), or when a 
new Sultan ascends the throne. The old veils are 
sent to Constantinople, and serve to cover the toraljs 
of the Sultans and princes. 

Tlie temple was founded by Muhammad himself, 
who erected a small chapel on tlie spot where his 
<^mel had first rested in trie town; this huilding was 
nuole of nmd walla, with ti*roof of palm leaves, 
supported l»y pillars composed of the stems of the 
same description of tree. During the first century 
and a half after his death, the edifice was enlarged by 
successive Khalifs, till it attained a considerable size 
and corresponding splendour. From A.n. 776 till 
A.D, 1256 tlic structure remained unaltered; hut in 
the hitter yeiu' the mostjue caught lire, and was 
iTiirnt to the ground, a railamity which oeemred again 
in A,o. 1481, this time owing to its having been stnick 
by Hgiitning. The havoc watf complete, the interior 
of the “ Hujia." being the only portion which escaped 
destruction. The mosque, as it now stands, was 
built in A.1). 1486 by tjmd Bey, King of Egypt, who 
sent 300 workmen from Cairo for that purpose; but 
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SO ffreat was the debris of the foimer huildiog that it 
wal with the gi-eateat difficulty the onginal place of 
tjj 0 Prophet's tomb could be ascertainedn 

The cBTemotvies on Tiaiting them oaque are as 

follows;— , . .fi 

Before entering the t^wn the pilgrim punnes 

himself with total ablution, rubbing his bod^y, if 
possible, with perfumes. Arrired in sight of the 
dame he titters some pious ejaculatioDa, after whicli 
the ‘‘cicerone,’* leads him to the gate known ^ 

“ Babu’s Salam,” the threshold of wliich must be 
passed wdth the right foot foremost, a ci^om general 
as regards all mosciues, but especially insisted upon 
at Madina. Eeciting some prayers as he walks, 
the votarv then makes his way to a particular spot, 
where he utters a short mtereession and salutes the 
mosque with four prostrations, I'epeating two '“Wt 
chapters of the Quran, viz,, the 109th. entitled “^The 
Unbelievers." and tile 112th, which proclaims the 
Unity of God. The pilgrim now makes his way to 
the “ Huira," taking his stand beueath the western 
window*, where, with arms half raised, lie addresses 
his invocations to Muhammad, recapitulating as many 
as he can recollect of the ninety appellations by 
whicli the Prophet is ch^cterised, and prefixing to 
each a few words equivalent to "I 
Next, intercession is made to heaven on behalf of all 
those relatives and friends for whom it is considered 
desirable to pray, and finally a charitable hope is 
expressed that God will “ destroy our cnemms, and 
may tlie torments of liell fir^ be their lot. It is* 
consequence of this custom that Letters atldressed 
tlio people of Madina in variably conclude with u 
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request tliiit the writer's name may be iueiitiotted at 
the Prophet’s tomb. * 

After a few ininutea spent in pressing the head 
close against the window in silent adoration, the 
visitor steps back and performs a prayer of four 
prostrations under a ueighbouriug colonnade; he then 
approaches the second window, on the same side, 
said to face the tomb of Abu Bakr, and repeats the 
procedure adopted on the first occasion. So also as 
regards the window where Omar is supposed to be 
buried. This done:, the pilgrim betakes himself to 
another comer of the building, where the tomb of the 
daughter of Muhammad ia situated; here, after four 
prostrations, a prayer is iiddresaed to the “ bright 
Fatima.” Retracing hia steps to the porch of 
departure, a prayer is utteretl as a salutation to the 
Deity on leaving the mosque. This completes tbe 
ceremony, which lasts about twenty minutes, and the 
votafy ia then at litujrty to withdraw', not, however, 
without having paid his fee to the numerous 
individuals—alike men and w'omen—who sit wltii 
haudkerchiefs spread out to receive the gifts of the 
Faithful i 

.^ccordiiig tu Elitrckhfirdt, " the ceremoDies may be lejjpjited as 
often m the viaitor irj»hej(; but few perform them all, except on 
a.r^fiDg at Mjidiiin, luid when oq the point of deporting. It is a 
general practice, however, to go every day at lenit once to the 
window opposite Muhamtnnd't tomb, atnJ recite there a short 
prayer. Many persons do it whertevLT they enter tho mosque, 
it is aiao a rule never to tit diiwii in the mosque for any of the 
usual daily prayers, without having previously add rested an invoea- 
tioif to the Prciplirt, with opti,fted hands, and the face turned 
towards his tomb. A similar practice is prevalent in. mojij oti'er 
mosques ui the Jinsl, which contain the tomb of a saint. 'Jlie 
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MufiUm divines ^rm that prujers reeled in Ihe inosqu* flf 
Modinji Are peculiarly lAcceptnblc tji the Dcltyj and incite the 
Fnitiifdl to perform this pilgritnage by lelling them ttat one 
add in of the HujTa" is as effieocious an one thousind 
in any other mosque except that of Meera. 


Oue peculiarity at Madina must not escape 
mention, to wit, that there are placed at the pulpit 
and in one or two other places m the mofvque la^e 
wax candles sent from Constantinople ; these, which 
are as thick aa a man’s body, and twelve feet high, 
are lit^hted in the evening by means of a ladder 
placed near them. * The doors of the building are 
closed about Lliree hours after sunset, and opened 
about an hour subsequent to dawn; but those^ who 
wish to pray all night can easily obtain permission 
from the eunuch in charge, who sleeps near the 
“ Hujra,’' Daring tlie ninth month of the year the 
niosqne is kept open all night. It may be added that 
the whole charge of.the sacred building is entrusted to 
about forty or fifty eunuchs, who are much respected 
in MatUna, assuming in consequence airs of great 
importance—indeed, when they pass through the 
.bazaar it is customary for persons to kiss the 
guardians* hands. They have largo stipends, which 
are sent annually from Constantinople by the Syrian 
caravan, and they also share in all the donations 
made to the mosque, while, in addition, they expict 
presents from every rich pilgrim, aa well aa fees from 
visitors to the " Hujiia” Theso unfortunate creatures 
live together in one of rhe heat quivers of the city, 
and their houses ure said to bo furnished in the mcst 
costly and luxurious manfler. Another distinctive 
■peculinritj, also, attaches to Madina^Burckhardt’s 
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remarks in allusion to it are at oace insLi^uctive and 
interesting, 

*'The mosque at Mec^a is visited doiJy by femide Unju^ who 
UflVr their owii station aiaigned to them. At Mitdinm on the 
contraIt is thnn^ht very Jndei-oroiiH in wnmen to enter the 
mosque^ Those who come her-t^ frum foreP^ parts visit the 
tomb during: the iiight after the Last prayer^ while the women 
rc^deut in the tuwn hardly ever venture to pass tlse thna^boEd j 
my old lAndiady, who had lived close to it for fifty jearE, OESured 
me that she h^ been only once in her life within its precincts^ 
and that fcTnnles of a low charHut^iff only nre d^iring enDug:h to 
perform their prayert there. In general^ ^rt fieldoin neicn 

in the mosqiiefl iJ& the aUhou^h free acoess is not forbidden, 

A few are fiome times met Jti the most holy temple^ as that of 
* Azhar^ jit CsirOr where they cfTer up tJicir thanks to Providence 
for any favour which they may have taken a vow thuji to 
acknowledge. Eveji lo their hooses the w^omen fieldotn pray, 
except devont old ladles, and it is remarked as an eitraordinar)' 
accomplishment in a woman if abe knows her praiycre wellj luid 
has got by heart some chapters uf the QuraOj women being con' 
sidereti in the East n-S inferior creatures^ to whom some learned 
eofumeitLaioi:^ on the Quran deny even the eiitrs.nce into J^arodise ; * 
their huabandii care little about their strict observance of reJigloiii 
rites, and many of them cveti disDke it, because it raises them 
nearer to a level with themselves^ and it is rcmnrkcd thist the 
woman makefi a tjad wife who con ntu^ claim the renpcct to which 
she IB eutitled by the regular reading of prayers/^ 

La^t, but perhaps not least, amongst the peculiar-' 
I ties of Aladina, are the millions of insects of the most 
irritating description, who are only too happy to 
tr|i.ti3fer their allegiance to any devout pilgrims who 
visit the mosqne, be they rich or he they poor, for these 
creatures are no respecters of persons; nor does the 
evil end here, for the votary of necessity transfers 
these plagues to the lodging-houses wmch there 
swarm with vemitn, 

* Thli, os faoE been jircvioiuly ekptniiied, is a libel laJAm. 
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Grandees and persons of wealtii make tlie journey 
to Meccja with » numerous array of a 

aueuruts. weU supplied .vith all the goo.1 things of 
this world; hut the lep 

elasses form compimes of from fifteen to twenty^ 
persona, who travel together, thereby ^curing their 
^foty and saving their pickets. The whole cavalcade 
Jteu uenorally makes a contract with some one to 
supply the camvan with animals as well as food and 
stoiSs the sum being stipulated before the ^ 

commenced. Some three or four months poor to the 
period of the pilgrimage, these nfanj 

It whom amasi coisiderabla fortunes, repair to he 
various villages an<l announce the 
departure of the votaries: this is done b> ® 
drum a sort of religious chant being sung at the 
Imctime, exhorting 111 faithful and pious Musbms to 
Xy L injunctiouT of the Prophet The prmcipal 
tiathering of pMms, known as the Syrian Corg-van, 
Lts out from Constantinople on the_l2tU of the 
month, and coUects the votaries ? 

its oasH^e through Anatolia and Syria, uutU it 
r^efes ifamaSGusrwherc it remains for sevei^l weeks, 
■being placed under the charge of the P.^ha of the 
Pro^U who, in v^ue of the duties which tall to 
his share assumes the title and iligmt) of Chiet o1 
the hS" As the early Khalifa for many j^rs 
disclS^Jd personally this high and imnorta^t ofllfle. 
and phmed themselves at the h^d of the 
may weU be imagineQ that this position is at on^ 
^s^ected and coveted; nor is it S 

ment that in such circum^ces the Pasha of m- 
•masctis is aurrounded with considerable pomp when 
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he commences to march ^vitb the pilgrims. There 
are generally a large numher of officers and 
soldiers clad in coats of mail, or covered with the 
skins of tigers, some carrying shields and quivers 
decked with silver, or it may be gold, and occa¬ 
sionally even witii precious stones r while others 
boar lances and pikes, either gilt or silvered, as the 
case may be, and ornamented with streamers. The 
grandees of the country, as well as the citizens and 
common people of the town, accompany the caravan, 
bestowing pious wishes for the auspicious termination 
of the journey, while at every station caravanserais 
and public fountains have been constructed by former 
Sultans to accommodate it on its passage, which for 
some stages is attended with continual festivities and 
rejoicings. Bnt at iJaniascns it is necessary' to make 
arrangements for a thirty days’ journey across the 
desert to Madina, and the animals which cany the 
burdens thus far have to be changed, since the 
Anatolian camel is not able to bear the fatigues 
of such a journey. This, however, pre.sents no 
difficulty, seeing that almost every town in the eastern 
part of Syria furnishea beasts for the purpose; thesi; 
latter are, of necessity, very numerous, seeing that 
they have to carry not only water and provisions for 
the *‘Haj5e" and soldiers, their horses, and the 
smro animals brought to supply such as may fail on 
tiie road, but also daily food for the camels them¬ 
selves, as well as pronsions. which are stored in 
repositories on the route to provide a supply' for the 
return journey. It has been asserted that., on one 
occasion, when the mother of the last of the Ablmstdes 
performed the pilgrimage, in a.d, 1233, her caravan 
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was composed of 120,000 camels. It is also related 
that it took 900 camels to transport the wardrobe of 
Sulaiman fbn Abdul ]VEalik (a.i>. 715). But tar 
eclipsing these was the pilgrimage of a Snitan of 
Egypt in A.D. 1319, when 500 camels were hired to 
convey sweetmeats and conlectionery alone, and 280 
were Utden with pomegraimtes, almonds, and other 
hints, while the travelling larder could boast of 1000 
geese and 3000 fowls 1 Truly might this be termed 
pilgrimage made easy I The splendour of the caval¬ 
cade is subsequently enhanced by the presence of the 
Fasha of Tripoli, and minor officials, at the head of a 
large body of troops for the protection of the caravan, 
lest it should be molested by brigands, more especi¬ 
ally in the deserts of Syria and Arabia. On more than 
one occasion, notwitlistanding aU theae precautions, 
the pilgrims have been attacked and robbed, some¬ 
times even massacred, by the Nomad tribes, through 
whose regions they had to pass; but as such 
calamities are more sorely felt by the nation at large 
than even the tlcfeat of their troops in war, the 
authorities are perforce compelled to l^e every pains 
to ensure, as iar as possible, the safety of the 
pilgrims, who are escorted till within three stages 
trom Madina. 

The journey is performed between three o^elock 
in the aftornoun and an hour or two after sunrise 
on the following day, torches being lighted at night. 
The Bedouins, however^ who canr the prorisious for 
the troops, travel only by day, and] in arlvance of the , 
caravan, the encampment of which they pass in thf 
morning, being in turn overtaken by the latter on the 
fall owing night at their own resting-place. The 
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juumey with these tribes, though loss £a.tiginng, us 
ensuriug a night's rest, is seidom attempted, owing iu 
the questionable character which the children of the 
desert enjoy in the East. 

At every ’'vatering-plac^e on the route there is a 
small castle'with a large tank attached to it, at which 
the camels water. These buildings are inhabited by 
a few persons, who remain there the whole year, to 
protect the provisions made over to their charge. At 
the watering-places which belong to the B^ouins, 
the Shaikhs of the tribes meet the caravan and 
receive the accustomed tribute. Water is procurable 
on the route, the stations being nowhere more distant 
than eleven or twelve hours' march; while in winter 
pools of rain-water are frequently found. Pilgrims 
who travel with “ litters,” or on commodious camel- 
saddles, suffer comp'^rattvely little inconvemence ; but 
the poorer classes, who follow the ceiuvan on foot, 
often die on the road from exhaustion and fatigue. 

The Egyptian caravan, whicb'assembles near Cairo 
on the 2oth of the tenth montli, and starts on the 27th 
of that mouth, is under the same regulations as the 
Syrian cavalcade, but is composed solely of Egyptians. 
The journey, which occupies thirty-seven days, ft 
oloug the shore of the Bcil Sea, and leads through the 
territories of wild aud warlike tribes of Bedouins, who 
qpt unfrequcntly attack the caravan. The watering- 
places also are much fewer than on the Damascus 
route—three days occasionally intervening between 
the weUs, which ore, moreover, seldom copious, and 
qfrec brackish. So dangerous, indeed, is this route, 
tnat on one occasion, ii? 1814, the pilgrims took the 
route ri'ct Suez, leaving the Egyptian caravan com- 
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posed sciluly ot‘ soldiers. It is souietitiies accom¬ 
panied by parties of public women and dancing girls, 
whose tents and equipage ai-e* generally amongst the 
tuosi splendid in the caravan. Female Hajis^” of a 
similar class, are also to be foimd in the Syrian 
caravan. Both the great cavalcades &om CQiist4tnti- 
nople and Cairo return from Mecca ou 23rd of the 
twelfth month, after a stay of some days in the Holy 
City. 

One custom, peculiar to both nations, remains 
to be noticed — the procession of the “MahmiL" 
This term, which me«ns “ that by which anything is 
supported," is universally applied in tlie East to the 
litter which accompanies the pilgrims to Mecca. Not 
infrequently, however, and with reason, it is used to 
designate the camel which bears the burden in 
question. 

It is composed of a square skeleton frame of wood, 
with a pyramidal ton, and has a covering of bkek 
brocade, richly worked with inscriptions and ornamen¬ 
tal embroidery in gold, in some parts utou a ground 
of green or red silk, and bordered witn a fringe of 
silk, with tassels, surmounted by silver balls. Its 
cbvering is not always made after the same pattern 
with regard to the decorations, being sometimes a 
fine silk brocade, adorned vtith ostrich feathers. But 
generally^ if not invariably, on the upper port of tl^ 
front, a view of the temple of Mecca is worked in 
gold, and over it the Sultan's cipher. As a rule, it 
contains nothing in the interior, but has two copies of 
the Quran attached externally at the top—one asma^ 
scroll, and the other in the it^ial form of a book, also 
small, each enclosed in a case of gUt silver. The 
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Egyptian MahmiL, however, in place of the two copies 
of the Qumo attached p the cover, has a stuaU book 
of prayer, and some charms packed within the litter. 
The five balls, wnth creacents, which ornament the 
Mahuiil are of gilt silver. The whole is home by a 
fine tall camel, which is generally indidged with 
exemption from every kind of labour during the re* 
of its life* On the line the Mahnul is 
stripped of its embroidered cover, the frame of wood 
being carried on a camera back. Even the gilt adver 
balls and crescent are exchanged for similar articles 
in brass. 

The most commonly accepted version as to the 
origin of the procession of the Mahmil is, that about 
the middle of the thirteenth century a beautiful 
Turkish female slave, after the death of the ruler of 
Egypt, whom she had married, caused herself to be 
aclmowledged as queen of that kingdom, and 
performed the pilgrimage in a munificent covert litter 
borne by a <^meL After this,'for several successive 
years, her empty litter accompanied the caravan 
merely for the sake of State ; hence succeeding 
princes of Egypt sent with each year’s caravan of 
pilgrims a Mahmil, as an emblem of royalty. This 
legend would not in any case apply to the Turkish 
cavalcade which starts from Constantinople, 

« Burckharrlt believes the custom to haxe arisen 
from the cii'cnm stance that the Bedouins from time 
immemorial were in the habit of carrying banners in 
battle, a practice which gave rise to the idea of a 
^ahmil, which indeed they moat resomble. D’Ohsson, 
on the other hand, is of «^pinion that the costom is in* 
tended to perpetuate t.lic memory of the camel updh 
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which the Prophet of Aiah\B. used to travel and on 
which a species of throne w;aa erected, from which 
latter he was wont to dispense justice to the people. 
Burckhardt and Burton, however, demur to tins view, 
and are not disposeil to attach any peeuliar sanctity 
to what they are led to think is a mere act of regal 
state. The point some time since (a.d. 1882) 
assumed considerable importance, owi^ to the 
circumstance that the British troops in F^t were 
present at the ceremony, which took place M Cairo, 
on the oocaaioD of the departure of the_ ‘'Mahmil 
and their presence, evoked much criticism on the 
part of a section of the public of this country, 
while, to add to the difficulties with which the ca^ 
was surround etl, the procession of the “Kiswa 
place on this occasion simultaneously with that of 
t,he “ Mahmil," in consequence of the disturbed state 
of the country, which rendered impracticable its 

departure at the proper date. , u % 

The day of the departui'e of “ Mahmil from 
Constantinople is a sort, of religious fete. The cere- 
mony on this occasion is very quaint and merits 
noti^. The representative of the Sultan repairs _at 
the head of a great cortege to the jjalace to receive 
the oi'tlers of his monarch, as well as the " Mahmil 
and treasure. The sovereign seetts himself under a 
great, gaily decked pavilion in the middle of a 
corridor adjoining the portion of the pahice set api^t 
for the ladies. After this the Imams of the Imwnal 
mosques and other high persomvges are intrwluced 
and form a semicircle around Hia Majesty, sitting on 
small mgs placed upon the larger carpet, which covers 
Clio fldor of the pavilion. At their head is one of the 
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fourteen shaikhs of the Imperial moarjues, who eojo^r 
the hononi' alternately every year, according to 
seniority. The dignitary whose turn it is to take the 
lead conmienees by chanting different songs in praise 
of the Prophet (the other prelates joining him from 
time to time), and finishes with good wishes tor His 
Majesty's he^th. On the termination of this part of 
the ceremony the principal members of the body of 
black eunuchs present themselves in the midst of the 
court with a camel magnificently draperl, having a 
silver chain round its neck. An officer then advances 
anti, placing his himd on the camel, kisses the latter 
respectfully. This flone be leads the animal about 
before the Sultan, after which lie consigns it to the 
charge of the ftmctionaiy destined to take it en 
to Mecca, who is thereupon decorated with a vest 
of honour ; while the first-mentioned officer also 
receives from the grand master of the commonies a 
sable fur with a gold-cloth vest.^ , The treasure is then 
loaded upon eight mules, of whom five carry cases 
decoi-ated with green velvet. The documents relating 
to the distribution of the money annually sent by the 
Sultan for the support of the holy mosque, said tq 
amount to upwards of £70,000, are then sealed and 
placed, in the presence of the Sultan, in the hands of 
the leader of the cortege. After these prelimmaries 
iHp finished, the Chief Chancellor of the .Empire 
prodnees a letter from the Sultan to the Grand 
Sharif of Mecca, which, too, }s handed with great 
state to the attendant in chaige of llie ** MahmIL” 
AJl is now completed, and the latter personage carries 
the Sultan's letter in a go!d-ch»th purse, os far as the 
second door of the jialace, accompanied the w'fiile to 
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the precincts of the first court by a high officer of 
state, the compliment being peul rathCT to the 
»•Malimil" than to the man: All the prelate now 
follow the cavalcade^ which marches thence tliroiig 
the streets of Constantinople, pr^entmg a most 
extraordinary and imposing sight, First of all 
are the nomerons functionaries of .Ugmty and import¬ 
ance in full uniform, both preceding aud commg after 
the camel, whidi, it may be added, is followed by a 
second to replace the first in case of acciden^ as dso 
by eight mutea laden with treasure. After tins sedate 
and serious procession there follows a body of 
buffoons and jesters playing antics and mahmg 
imlicate their joy at the appraachmg pilgrimage, the 
procession is also accompanied by numeruus mules 
carrying pccuhar-looking boxes, of ranous shapes and 
sizei decorated with banners and feathers. These 
animals laden with treasure are conveyed in a gaUey to 
the Asiatic side of the water, but the t^niels are 
stripped of their ornhlnents on the quay and led back 
without any ceremony to the palace, where they ^c 
carefiilly tended. Tliey arc not taken to Mect^ for 
fear they should succumb to the fatigue of so lon^ a 
'iourney, their place being supplied at the ^^d city 
by two others, supposed to have descended from the 
animal which carried the Prophet. Of these one is 
kept in Syria by the Pasha of Damascus, who sends 
it every year to Mecca; the other is sent from^ hgypt 
by one of the Beys of the province charged with the 

cure of the pilgrims, * n - i 

A similar procession takes place at Cairo wjen 
the “ Mahmir' posses tlu-oygh the motropol^- «us 
usufLlly liiipp 0 =iis about tho of tbo tentb j 
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though the final departure of the caravan does not 
occur till the 27th of tliat month. For the first time, 
probably, in the bistdiy of Muhammadanlsni, the 
^valcade in the autumn of 1882, instead of jonmey- 
ing the usual caravan route through the desert, went 
by special train to Suez, and thence by steamer to 
Jed^. 

The Persian caravan sets out fi’om Baghdad otd 
Aleppo^ and Damascus but the pilgrims being 
“sectaries” (Shias), and in many cases men of property, 
it is^ apt to sufier so much molestation and imposition 
during the route, that great numbers of tlie people go 
by sea, embarking at Bussora for'Mocha, where, if the 
wind be favourable, they go to Jedda, if not they form 
themselves into a caravan, and come by land along the 
coast of Yaimm. Sometimes they swell the nambers 
of the Syrian caravan ; from which they are, however, 
easily distinguishable, owing to the circumstance that 
thei^ camel - dri vers hail from Baghdad. Pilgrims 
from the out-of-the-way region^ of Persia taJie nearly 
twelve months to complete the pilgrimage; and 
Doughty in his “ Travels in Arabia Deserta ’* tells of 
a mao who was in every year eleven in the twelve 
mouths “ footing upon the great road.” The Persians' 
being heretics, who conceal their doctrine during the 
“ Hajj," were not always permitted to come to the 
Holy City. "In a.d. 1634,” writes Eurckhi^rdt, "a 
few years after tlie temple of Mecca had been rebuilt, 
Sultan Murad I V. commanded that no Persian of 
the s^t of Ali (Shias) should be'allowed to perform the 
pilgrimage or enter the house of God. This prohibition 
wits complied with for several years, but the money 
expended by the Persians soon re-opened thfe waj 
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to Arafat, and the Kalia.'* It ia said that in a.i>. 
£625 a sectary of AU was imp^ed alive at Mecca 
becanso he would not “abjure*his creed.” Failing a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, where an outward manifestation 
of respect to the memory of the first Khalifa is rigor¬ 
ously enforced, the mass of the population of Persia 
content themselves with a visit to the sepulchres of 
Ali and his son Husain, whose remains are deposited 
respectively at Najaf, near Kufa, and Karl^ala, or to 
the tomh of the Imam All lliza at Mashhad. When a 
Persian journeys to the Holy City he not unfrequcntly 
contrives ijn entering the moanue to pollute the 
tombs of the detested Khalifs Abu Bakr and Omar, 
“ an act of foolish fanaticism which has cost many an 
innocent life, for on such occasions the Arahs seize 
their sahres, and cut down eveiy Persian they see"; 
in any case rarely do the Shin vntai'ies escape without 
au unmeicll'nl beating at the Uaiuls of their Sunni 
rivals. To avoid thege dangers the Shias deem them¬ 
selves entitled to put m practice a pious fraud, and 
pass themselves off for Sunnis, an act of hypocrisy 
which the latter severely condemn as unwortliy of 
true followers of the Prophet of Arabia. 

In former times there used to bo a Maghrabi 
caravan, starting from Morocco and proceeding by 
way of Tunis anti Tripoli to Alexandria and thence 
to Cairo^aftei' which it followed the common pilgnjp 
route: but for many years this cam^'an has ceased to 
be regular, anti pilgrims^ from Barbary usually proceed 
by sea to Alexandria and Jedtla, in parties of from 
50 to 100 at a time. _ ^ • 

There are minor cam^'ans^ which ordinarily come 
uhen Lite roads are open, and the country is tranquil; 
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but tUey are from titiie to time (iis(?ontmuedi aatl 
need not I")® more ^han mentioned: such as the 
Taman caramti, which either starts from Sada in 
Yamaa, and takes its course along the mountains to 
Taj-if and Mecca, or follows a lino along the co^t. 
Now and again also small parties of pilgrims, consist¬ 
ing of Indians, Persians, and Arab beggars^ arrive 
in the Hijas! by way of Muskat and Najd, 

Of all the poor pilgrims whi> annually repair to 
the i^acred cities of Arabia, none licar a higher name 
than the negroes who come rui Massowa, Suakim, 
and Cossoir. A most indnstriojia class of men, some 
employ themselves as porters, laboui'era, or water’ 
carriers, while others make small healths of clay, 
painterl with yellow and red, which they sell to the 
pilgrims, who boil their coffee’potB upon them. Many 
again mannfactiire small baskets, ami mats of date 
leaves, or prepiire nn intoxicating drink called " Buz^" 
They generally manage during their stay in the Hijaz 
to scrape together a small sum of money which 
enables them, on their return, to Htart some slight 
venture on their own account. 

Wien once the pilgrims reach the confines of 
Arabia they are under the care of the Grand Sharif 
of Mecca, who is supposed to be answerable for them, 
a regulation which is perhaps more honoured in the 
Jireach than in the observance. This wogthy, who 
enjoys entire religious power in the Hijaz, is appointed 
by the Sultau of Turkey; but the latter, in view of the 
dignity being nominally hereditary, geoerallv confines 
jiis selection to members of two powerful families 
On bis attaining office (the Grand Sharif is invested 
witli a gold embroidered mantle edged witli* marCbn 
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sable, which, together with a fliploma of creation, the 
Sultan sends fi-om Conatantinople. This ceremony 
used for many years to be repea’tefl annually, btii it is 
believed that tlte custom has fallen into disuse. This 
high dignitaiy, whti is clail in white, is always 
distingutsliable by a peculiar turban of the same 
colour, ornamented with large tufts, the gold threads 
of which hang dowm upon the shoulders. His only 
symbol of offict'i is a large green satin unibrella, carried 
liy an attendiint. His salary, which is paid by^ the 
Sultan, is ntmiiDully £15,0«6 per annum, but it is 
open to quCf^tion wl^etber this amount ever really 
reaches the Grand Sharirs jtocket.^ 

The secular authority centres chieHy in the Pasha 
of Jedda, who, in common with the governor of 
Madina, bears the title of “Govcnior of the Holy 
Sanctuary,” As might be aupposed, tlie secular and 
sacred officers clash, and the bvo rivals “ thwart each 
other on all possible t^^sions, tpiairels are bitter and 
endless, there is tio government, and the vessel of 
state is in dougei' of iieing water-logged in conse^- 
rjuencc of the squabbling between her two captains. 
Such is the testimony of Burton, founded upon 
personal experience on the spot. 

Pilgrims of the better class generally come by 
land. These pass the interval before the *' Hajj 
pleasantly enough, living together in a stilt® of 
treedom and equality. They keep but few, if ^y, 
servants, and divide amongst themselves the various 
iluties of daily life. Tlley are to be seen in scores 
reading the Qunin, smoking in the streets or coffee¬ 
houses, praying or tvmversing in the mosque in fiill 
pride of being near the holy shrine, and in pleasurable 
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antictpatma of adding to their names in ilue uaurse 
the auspicioin; title of *' Haji.” 

Few pilgrims, e^tbept mentlicanta, arrive 'ndthout 
bringing some produetion of their respective coimtnes 
for disp naal, the profits on the sale of which dimimsh, 
to some ei-tent, the heavy ex^naea of the journey t-o 
Mecca. The Maghrabia, for instance, bring their red 
bonnets and woollen cloaks; the European Turks 
skoea and slippers, hardware, and embroidered stuffs, 
sweetmeats, amber trinkets of European manufacture, 
knit silk purses, etc.; their kinsmen from Anatolia 
sell carets, silks, and Angora _shawls; the Persians 
deal in Kashmir shawls and large silk handkerchief; 
the Afghans barter tooth-brushes made of the spongy 
boughs of a tree growing in Bokhara, beads of a 
yellow soap-stone, and plain, coarse sbawla manu- 
]^tiiTetl in their own country; the Indians display 
the numerous productions of their rich and extensive 
region; the people of Yaman provide snakes for the 
Persian pipes, sandals, and nrimerous other works in 
leather; while the AJricans trade in various articles 
adapted to the wants of their nation. The wares, 
however, are generally sold by auction, owing to the 
impecuniosity of the owners, who are, as a rule, 
compelled to accept a price much below the intrinsic 
value of the article. 

A great change, however, is likely in ^the near 
foture to take place consequent upon the construction, 
nadcr the auspices of the Sultan of Turkey (A.n. 1904), 
of a trunk railway to reach horn Damascus to Meoca^ 
with one brancli tine from a junction in the Jordan 
Yalley to an outlet on the Mediterranean and another 
from Mecca to Medina, so as to link the tw'o grtiat 
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sacred shriues of Islam togetlier for the beneftt of the 
oilerima, A portion of the line from Damascus to 
Maaa a distance of a little less* than 300 miles, was 
opened for traffic during the last-mentioned year, and 
vi^rons efforts are, it is said, to be mde to continue 
this section as early as may be practicable. ^ 

A very considerable number of the pdgrims who 
EiQiiuaUy visit Meexat travel by sea to Jedda, 
they betake themselves in company to the Uity ot 
Cities. The condition of these poor wretches is 
Ijeytmd the pale of description. Sometimes ^ many 
as* 000 or TOO misemble creatures are huddled to- 
gether on board a* single ship, without moper 
accommodation, and with few or none of the decen 
arrangements of life, so that the comhtion of the 
vessel' after a few days have elapsed, is filthy and 
lUagnsting Ijeyond description. That women bs well 
ns men should elect to witness such scenes as they 
are compelled to experience on this journey by »C|t to 
Jedda, is an adilitional proof of the strong hold which 
the religion of Islam has taken upon the millions who 
glory in undergoing discomforts and dangers the bare 
mentioii of whieli occasions a shudder of horror on 
the part of anyone accustomed to the proprieties and 
comforts of modeni civilisation. Nor is the return 
home less distressing, for^ added to the discomforts 
attendant on the voyage, the votaries are frequeo^ 
compelled to endure great suffering while waiting 
the port tor a vessel to take them away. ^^7 
during this perioil, wKich is often protmeteo, sell 
everything they possess in the world, and when this 
is not sufficient to procure foqd^ they are turned into 
the streets to starve and perish. 
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That such a state of affairs should not have 
escaped attention on tho part of the British autboritiea 
may well be iinaf^ine^i; the result be gathered 
from a I'esolution published by the Government of 
India, ujider date 21st January 18Sti* 

For several; yejini p^l thff Attention of the Governmtint of 
Endift Has from time to time heen directed to the desiFAbility of 
Alterso far as is poBslhle^ tlic diwiniforts And! sufferings 
estperieneed by Muhuninadflii pilgrims during the journey from 
India to the Hijns:, The exietenee of these auferingfl* more 
cspeciaiJ r hi the cose of Lho.>;e of the poorer elnss of Mobamiiiiidjuia 
who undertAkc the pilgiimagej is aji Admitted fact; but the artion 
talcen with m view to nffbnl relief liai been necessarily of a 
restrieted oaturej owijig tu the unwJlIingnesi felt by the Govern^ 
ment to undertake any direct iiiierfereAce with wlmt li considereil 
to be A religlooe obligatloii by a large section of the MuhAuamfiiJan 
eamiuunity in Indio. In i8S0 intiination was received from Her 
Majesty's Secretary of Stale tlial tJjc Turkish Govenunent hod 
iS4u^ orders reqmring pasaportG from ol] po^Hengers and pilgrittia 
arriving In Jeddof whether Turkish or foreign (subjects,, ond 
aniiQuncing that those who came unprovided with such documents 
would be liable to be repellcil from ^l;ie ports of the Hijaa. In 
order to render these Turki&h regulations a 9 little Irkaomr n*i 
pwible lo natives of India proceed lug to the IXIjaa on piLgrirNage^ 
the Gnovemment of fndiaj after consulting Local Governinenta ixid 
Admini^tmtiona^ rejiolvcd to establish a system under which piiss- 
|jDrts Sibouid be finconditlonally given to every intending pilgrimj nef 
cjiily At the Indian ports of embarkation but also at the central N-tatinai 
of every district In BrltiBh Iiidiii^ and at the hcad^^imriers of nil 
Political Agencies in Native Stateo. Arrangcmenbi were aiso 
mode to grant infaimnl posEses to the subjects of other GovernmentB, 
liatlv^'iH of l^ioihgnar^ Husrinn rurkestoii, Afghsisktanj etc., 
embark for Mecca from indUui ports, it being cncploined tbit 
these passes impose no responflibibty on the GoTernment of India 
in regard to the holders^ and that tlie Governor-Gene rnl in 
Council could not in any woy guarantee their rccogntUon by the 
0^1 rials of the Turkiah or any other Foreign Governtnent. 
Further, in consideTation of th^ very large number of pilgrims who 
annually embark at, and return to, Bi>inbay* and of the ifecessiey 
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<if niaklne *olue .(wcial arransriDenU to meet their r. «|iii«nii:iits, 
a MulmiimiiuLui Pmtector i f Pilgrim* was a|.|wuiU:d «t th*t 
and liiBtnicLed to supply mtendinjr pilgrims with all the informatmn 
and assisUnce wilJiin his i«wer in respect ftf ereiy matter 

fvniiectcd with the pilgrimage. . . i, r -iKbi- ofT/irij: 

2, Sin CL' the xbvye mroJikiree were UJadertp.l£eQ, further enurts 

have been muilc by tlie fkivemment of Indin towards the [ifoper 

regldatinn uf the Indiu LTee'^d 

„f the Native Pasaenger iships Act ^No \ III. of ISlfi) to 
important res[«ctB, and by revising the rulw .siued oader tW 
\ct with reference to the fitting, provuioimng, aanitory f 
menta, etc., of pilgrim ships. These roles 

as far as possible, with those in force fur regulating the tr-uis^rl 
of emigrants to the French and British colome*. imd have b«« 
widely Circulated in the form of a Vj 

oRicen and others concerned in the Bed Sea Pllgnm T f^e. 
has been made obligatory on ships conveying more thim itIU 
pilgrims to carry a qualified medical officer, and m order to 
tfomote the welfare of Iiidiaii pilgrims during their stay in the 
Hiias, an Indian Vioe-Cdnsni has been ap|minted -I Jeddo, whe^ 
social duly it is to attend to the intoresls and wcU-being of the 
Jbgruns. In order further to aflbrd protecUon and ^t^ce to 
ih? nagrims. espeeJaUy in connection ;^th th«r detentiot, m 
quarantine under the nrdem of the 1 urktsh Oovemincnt, a 
Muhammadan Vice-Consul Has been lemiwanly 
Hodaida and Kamaran. A dispensary has also been established at 
Jedda for affording relief to Indian pilgriios in the 
in order to regulate and bring under pro^r control the 
action, of tdlgrim-hiokcrs in the city of Bombay, it is P«P^ ^ 
iidroduce a Bill into the local Legislative CbniicU under which the 
Inisirwas wib in future l« restricted to ^en^ persons; ai. 1 
certain penalties will be imposed for any breach of the terns ^ 
the UcemT^The aetkn hitherto token eaunot fad to have effect^ 
a suhstoutiil improvement in Uie iwsition of pdgnnM during _ toe 
voyageto Jedda and whBe sUj ing in the Hij«. In the ofdfc 

ooJ^ndence which has token place with Her 

of State on the .ubjccl, it.wos eonrtdered whether intending 
pilgrims ainndd be required before proeeedmg on th® voy^ to 
depMit a sum of money sufficient to cover the coal of thmr retiun 
Jolley. The Government of [ndi^ admitted that rach a regnl^ 
Uon wJuW prevent much misery and suffering, but the opinion of 
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the lucai authorities ww appeaed to itittrfereuce of this nature on 
Iho ground that it might be cuisutiderstaod and misinterprttedj 
and the Govefoof-Genenj in CmmcM a™>rdingl3r that 

iftctEon of tlie kiiul was unadinEabie. At the same time a pubUe 
notice was Issued in the Engiiah^ Hindustanij and Persian 
languages warning persons who propiw to undertake the 
age of the difficnitieB to which thej a^ould be exposed owing to the 
impositioTi by the Turkiah Govenunent of quarantine for at least 
ten days at the Island of Kamaran (during whleh period pUgrirufl 
are required to pay eertedn fees besides airajaipiig for their own 
praYixiona)j and impresKing upon intending pilgrims the deslrabilitj 
of not starting unless provided with sufGeient fund$ (at lensrt Rs, 
300) in order to meet the expenses of quarantine^ of the Journey 
frUEH Jedda to Mece* and baek^ and of the return journey to 
India. ^ 

3. In October 1884 a corumtlujcatiDn w’ua received from Messrs 
Thomas Cook and Boiij expressing the readiness of that drm to 
undertake the conveyance of pilgrims between India and Me«a, 
The extemive experience gained by Messrs Cook and Son in eon- 
aection with requirementt of schemes of u sioiilar churHeler^ and 
the eofisiderable degree of suceesa which lias attended their ci|iera- 
Uons, clearly pnlnt^ to that firm as fiecullarly qualified to assist 
the Govcniinerit in still further relating the conveyanc* of 
pilgrims between India and Amhiap ppd ia pUdng the arrinigt' 
mento on a footiDg more satlsfaclor^' to the Government atid more 
convenient to the pilgrimi tbemselyes Lhiui has hitherto been 
found possible. Messirs Cook and Son were accordingly informed 
that if they were able to make the fiecessaiy arrangements^ the 
Gtivernor-General in Council would be prepmr^ to give them suejb 
assistance as might be within his ^^wer. Me^Sirs Cook and Son 
have now informed tlie Goveminent of India of the condltiooB 
upon which they are prepared to undertake the agency and eontml 
of the conveyance of pilgrims to and froni Jedda, and the 
GovcnKir-GeiieraJ in CbuncU^ after careful considentiDn and 
p^Wnal communiestlou with Mr J. M. Cook^ Is of opinion that 
Lhose conditions are such as may be aeeepted. The conditions 
contemplate the appointment of Messrs Thomas Cook and Son to 
be pilgrim agents for the whole of fndiaj local officers and officers 
iij charge of treasuries being inatnicted to assist that firm in 
making known the terms of,through conveyanee to Jedda and 
back» and in disponing of thieugh tickeit. Tht Bombay’-Goverti-^ 
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mcnt will im Jtquested Ur iaake over U* the repte^entatives of the 
firm the Issue of passports in. Bombay after these have been 6i|ti!i«l 
bj the protier authoriUeis, and to iustr^ct the Protector of PUgri^ 
to work in harmony with the firm and to render it every [wssible 
as^Unce. On the other band, Messrs rhomas Cook and Son 
agree to arrange with the raQway atlmmistraUans, steamship 
proprietors, and others eoncemed, for the conveyance of the 
niigrlmjs^ at through from all the duef stadons in ftidia to 

Jedda and baok, and to do all in their power to aeoire tlie transit 
of the pilgr irng hi Sfttiafftctor]!'' ships supplied with proper acconw 
tnodation In accordance with the regulations laid down by the 
Govemment. They are prejiared to provide the reoi^lte agency 
for the work, MuhammadiJls being appointed for this purpose in 
all cases where necessarj^; to estabEsh a special pOgrimage office tn 
the most convenJcnt position at Bombays and possibly also at 
Jedda ; and to make alldeVailcd arraDgements in connMtion with 
Uie iasiie of the necessary annoimcements, forms of tickets, etCiP 
LasUy, the firm has expressed its readiness to comply with the 
requirements and regulations which be laid down from time to 
time by the Government of India precisely in the same manner la 
theugh they were in the service of the Government. 

4 The Governor General in Ckjimdl feels convinced that a 
scheme of the nature above described cminot fail^ if successfully 
carried out^ to be prodactiT^^e of much benefit to Indian pilgrbfla to 
the Hijaa, but if success is to he ensured, it ia eeseutlal that evcf^- 
assistance should l>e afibrded to Messrs Cook and Son, not only b) 
Local Governments and Adminlsl^tions, but also by district and 
other officers upon whom it will devolve to give effect to the 
detailed arrangemmitB* His Fj(cellency in Council accordingiy 
tnists that l^ocal Governments and Administrationft wUl see that 
this la done, and will direct local offieem to co-operate in every 
poEfflble manner with the representativt^ of the firm In earrying on 
their o|>erations. 

This fCrrangeinent with Messrs Tliomas Cook aiftl 
Soil remamed in force for seven years, but was 
abandoned in ISS-S, as It was found that in practiee 
the sehetne did not work advantageously. It must 
not, however, be supposed tl^t the Government of 
India aw indifferent to the wel&re of pilgrims pro- 
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ceeding to the sacred cities of Arabia; far otherwise, 
inasmuch as at Bombay, where people flock from all 
parts — men, women, aiid children—passages to Jedda 
are arranged with suitable condi lions as to space and 
medical attendance. A camp has also been established 
by Government in the city (a.d. 1004) where all clothes 
are disinfected, and every means taken to ensure the 
comfort and welbbeing of the pilgrimR After medical 
examination these latter are removed to another camp 
at Pir Pao, eight miles distant, where they remain till 
they embark and commence their voyage to the Bed 
Sea. 

It is difficult to state aocnratfely the precise number 
of pflgrims who annually repair to Mecca, hut perhaps 
40,000 to 60,000 may he taken as a fair avera}^. Of 
these alx>ut one half jonmey by sea in the folloTving 
proportions:— 

Indians . * « - 

* Turks, EgyjJtions, and Syrians ^ 

Malays » . « « 

FctTilfiUlS . * ♦ 

Mughrabis 

Soadonis and Yumuiih » - 

39,Mh) ' 

It will be seen that the Indian and Turkish “ Hajis ” 
are the most numerous, while the Malays come next in 
hiiportance. The last are mostly Dutch subjects from 
Java, who are encouraged by their rulers to visit t he 
holy places in Arabia, on the ground that ** the experi¬ 
ence gained on the journey as to the tyranny and 
^xtornon of the Musulnian Government in the Hijaz 
tends to increase in a ^ Itlaji * the sense of the adveu- 


8,000 

7,000 

3,400 

1,700 

1.300 
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tages he enjoys at home, and diaaipates many of the 
iliuaionB with regard to the ^ temporal power of 
Muhammadanism. ‘ 

Mr Blmit, taking the year 1880 aa his basis, esti¬ 
mates the number of pUgnms as follows — 


Ottomaa Kubjects, including pdlgrims ffum Sjnn 
And Inm, but no* from Egypt or Arsbb 
Prftpt-r 

Kn^ptLaiu * * * 

MAghubiB * « • 

Armba Erom YiuiiJ&ii 

„ O r^an at>d Hiultmfrtaut 

„ Najd - ■ 

„ Hijaar • * 

NcgrtitA fmm 

^ Zflmxibur « 

Malabixis from C»pe of Good Hope: 

Pcr^isiis . « < - 

Biitinh p * 

MoLuj^ * . * * 

Cbinese * * * 


TnU] 




H ,&00 

afiOO 

6*000 

3,000 

3,000 


2,000 

1,000 

150 

6,000 

16,000 

12,000 

100 


LbhU 


1,000 

1,000 


5,000 

23,000 


2,300 


61JBO 31,500 
03,350 


The figures for 1902 in the former coUmm wore 
33,849 (5953 from India) as compared with 00,093 
(5251 from India) in the previous year. It is probable 
that Mr Blnnt’s totals much exceed the truth. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THB ftBCTS OF 

The Sunhi's 

It is a belief common to the whole Muslim world 
that Muhammad, as regards all that he^ said or did, 
was supematurally guided from on high; hence it 
follows that his wJnla and actions constitute a divine 
rule of faith and practice; this ^is the doctrine which 
underlies the fabric of the Sunni creed witb its (say) 
145,000,000 of votaries, the name itself being derived 
from tbe Arabic word “ Sunna," meaning regulation. 
In the early days of Islam the Prophet's sayings were 
not, it is true, eommitted to writing, but handed dowm 
by word of mouth, while the record of his actions 
extatcwl not save in the memories of liis faithful 
followers. In such circumstances, it may t;eadily be 
ebneeivod that the Khalifa who immefiiately succeeded 
Muhammad, and who had all of them been friends 
and companions of the Lawgiver of Arabia, and as 
such the repertories of his utterances, attained an 
influence but little inferior to that of the founder of 
Islam himself, and their authority is a dbmimtnt 




sruiuous TiLADiTinNri m 

pi-iuciplu Jimongat tlie iniUiona who profesa the Sunni 
(■reLTi To these “ leaders of thought" also must be 
juldoii the name of Ayishm the* fhvourite wife of the 
Prophet; nor must the companions of Jlohammad 
known as tie “Evangelists of Islam,” bo omitted 
frolo tlic honours i list. It c&^ruiO't doutiit^d^ ^li&t 
zealous efforts were made to Inmd down the traditions 
of the faith pare and nndefiled, and indeed the 
Prophet himself denounced, in temble language,^ 
wickedness of those who purposely misrepresented his 
worda Yet in spite of all this care, spurious ti'aditiona 
imperceptibly crept m, and, so early aa the ^wnd 
centun' of Islam, the evil had risen to such a height, 
that t^e moat foolish and eictraYagant notions began 
to mar and dishgure the simplicity of the belief m one 
GtKl, and men were taught to suppose that they 
would be consigned to everlasting perdition for the 
commission of the most trivial offence, such as. to 
tiuote one instance, wearing their tronsers ^low.the 
ankle. The result was the well-known correct 

Imoks." compiled by six learned “collectors ol 

Lnulitiomj.” . , t-i. i 

The first of these collections, termed bahihn 

^l^khari, is named after Abu Abdullah Muhammad 
Ibn Ismail, a native of Bukhara, who was born 
A D 609 He was a man of middle height, spare in 
frame, aqd. as a boy, totally Wind. The grief of hm 
father was, on this account, intense. But one flay 
iu a dream be saw the patriarch Abraimm, who said 
to him, “Gmi, ou account of thy grief and soitow, 
hath gramed sight to thy son." Vision being tius 
restored to the lid. he was gent, at the a^ ot tefl, 
W acbdbl, where he began to learn the tnohMons hy 
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heart. Wlieji Ms education was finished, a famuns 
doctor cbjindng to come to Bukhara, was mortilied 
at receiving a correcifon at the hands of the young 
student; the audiicity was astounding, but the 
stnpling was undeniably more than a tnateli for his 
elder companion, who hatl in fiict to acknowledge his 
error, Eacouraged by his sticcess the youthful 
Bukhari set to work colIecLing and sifting the traditions, 
and it is said that at the early age of sixteen be was 
able to ]‘emember upwards of 15,000 of tbem. In 
the course of time he got together no less than 
000,000, of which after careful examination he 
selected and approved of 7275, and recorded them in 
u volume which liears his name. It is said that ho 
nCTor sat down to examine a tradition without 
invoking the aid of the Ahniglity to prevent the 
occurrence of error. His memory was incredible. 
For instance, at EaghdafI, the doctors and priests of 
that, city determined on one ^occasion to put his 
knowledge to severe test j they accordingly selected 
one hundred traditions, and falsifying them, distributed 
them in tens to as many different persons, vidtb 
directions that they should attend one of A1 Bukhart’p 
assemblies, iind endeavour to entangle him in Iris talk. 
This was done, and in the miibl of a large assemblage 
the pious doctor was called npon to pronounco bi.s 
judgment. He listened in silence as one b^ one the 
qflfestioners read their traditions, which had purposelv 
lieen altered from the original text; in every instance 
the ejaculation was unchanged, “ I am not acquainteil 
with it." When all Imd ftnished, he repeated in 
shccossion the whole hnndretl traditions, as they 
originally stood. From that day his inflnenl-e 
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vuiboimded, and a crowd of litde short of 90,000 
persona ar« said to have attended his lectures and 
studied under him, Eorsisteen yeare he hyed m a 
mosque, and died. A.n, 874, much respected, at the age 

of traditions brought together by Al 
Bukhari is known as the “Authentic coEection. and 
reimttlcd as the highest in pomt of authority ot the 
six works which are accepted by Muhammiidaii 
orthodoxy. But defects of meth«l m the a™tigemont 
uf his hook rendered it so bewddenng and tuE of 
perplexity as regarded purposes of consaltetion, that 
a fresh compilation on an improvetl and Binipler plan 
was made by his Mend and pupil. Muslim Ibn 
Hajjaj.a native of Khorassan, who. 
able industry. cuUected together upwards of 300.000 
traditions; eliminating from these such as rested on 
no sound basis, be formed the remainder mto a 
volume, the second of the "correct books, th^ce- 
forwarfl known as " th6 emendations of .\I^ushm. 

This learned doctor is said to have been a \ery 
just man. and never to have timied away those wh^ 
^mo to him for advice, His death, if the account 
which has been handed down be worthy of credit, 
was aingrular. One ihiy be was sitting as nsnaUn the 
moaque^ when some people came to ask him iihout a 
tradition. As he could not discover it in the books 
in his Mssessiou at the time, he repaired to his h^e 
to malre search. AVliereiipon, as it w^s clear tluit the 
matter was a work InvoMng much 
trouble, the people brought him a Ija^ket of 
Muslim Ibn iajjnj, unable to control his api>e^'e 
went on eating and searefung till be died. This, 
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stmogs t€nmiiatioii of tJjo holy man’s career occurret] 
in A.D. 874 

The third compilation, laiown as “ Sanaa 4-Abu 
Daud,” was^ as its name implies, the work of Abu 
Baud Sajistani, a native of SistniL A great travelier, 
he visited all the principal places of Musulman learn¬ 
ing, labouring all Uie time most diligently at his 
studies, tin in the end he attained an unrivalled 
knowledge of the traditions, of which he collected 
about 500,000, and tranafeircd 4800 to Ms book; his 
devotion and piety also gave him that authority which 
in all ages has attached to a pure and blameless life. 
He nourished from a.d. 817 till A.d. 888. 

The fourth hook, or “ Jami-i-Tirmizi," was the 
work of Abu Isa Muhammad Tirmizi, a learned theo¬ 
logian born at Tirmiz in the year a.p. 824 But little 
is known of him beyond that he was a disciple of 
Bukhari, and a well-infornied man whose exactness 
was prorerbiaL 

The fifth collection of trhditions, known to 
fame as the “ Snnan-i-Naaai," w'^as compiled by Abu 
Abdur Rahman Nasai, bom at Nasa in Khorasaau in 
A.D. 829. It is recorded by those who sing his 

S raises, that this doctor was wont to fast every other 
ay, and that he had four wives and many slaves. 
He met his death, which occurred in a.d. 015, at the 
hands of the |i 0 ople of Damascus, w’ho, onraa^ at a 
paii::phlet which he read to them in tbe^mosque 
dilating upon the virtues of All, and vexed at his 
* refusal to sing the praises ofrMuawiya (the deadly 
enemy of the latter Imam), beat the unhappy saint so 
severely tliat he died in a few days from the injuries he 
bad received at the hands' of the incensed Dauiaaceues, 
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Tlie sixth and last treatise, “ Sunatl4-Ibn-Maj!^'* 
contains 4000 traditions collected by one Ibn 
of whom all that ia is tlfttt he was bora at Imq 

in A.D. 824^ and that he ranked as a high nuthonty 
regarding the traditions, being well versed in all the 

sciences connected with them, 

The Sunnis are snbrlivided into foim 4;hief sects, 
which, notwithstanding some diflferences as to legal 
conclusions in their interpretation of the Qutm, and 
matters of practice, are generally acknowledged to be 
orthodox in matters of faith; they have ewh of them 
theirseveral stauonsor oratories in thetempleo^lec^ 

Theoretically, it is'true any Muslim can attain to the 
exalted degree of a leader in the faith, but in pjactico 
such a high honour is dependent on the five follow mg 
coalitions. (1) A knowledge of the Quran and all 
that is related thereto, including a complete fammanty 
with Arabic literatnre in its Uranchea. (2) A knoT^ - 
ledtje of the Quran by heart. (3) jS. knowledge of 
the traditions, or, at lekt, of 3000 of them, the more 
important l^ing learned by heart. (4) A P'Ois and 
austere life, (5) A profounrl knowledge of all the 

sciences of the law. . , „ i 

■ The first of the four orthodox schools of thought 
is that of the Hanitites. so caUed after their founder 
Abu Hanifa, bore at Kufa iu a.d. 700. It is said 
that, haying rlreanied one night that he was tugging 
open the tomb of the Prophet he sent next monitng 
to ail interpreter of visions to inquire the mcamim ot 
what had liappened. *The reply disclosed to bun, 
though ill some what ambiguous terms, the purpoM of 
his life. The person who Jmd this dream will ItfV 
open a*scienee never before discovered. 
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Devoting hitnrtelf to the study of the Quran, the 
eloquence of liis tongue, coupled with the sweetness 
of his voice, gave au Irreaislihle charm to his utter¬ 
ances ; while his plain solid understanding, combined 
with hia modesty and piety, gained for him high rank 
and influence amongst the expounders of the sacretl 
volume. 

He achieved, too, an immense fame by reason of 
his knowledge of the law, and the subtlety and acute¬ 
ness he displayed in applying the method of ana¬ 
logical deduction. But he shrank from putting his 
legal knowledge to any practical use, and, indeed, 
when appointed a judge at Kufa, at that time a great 
centre of religions fervour, he refused to act. The 
Khalif was greatly incensed at this opposition, and 
ordered the recalcitrant theologian to be daily flogged 
in public till he should consent So day alter day ter> 
strokes of the whip were inflicted on Abu Tlanita till 
the jiumber mounted up to 110, when, finding the 
fortitude of the man of piety 'slUl unvanquished, an 
order was given that the hapless doctor should be set 
at liberty. 

To his many mental qualifications Abu Hanila 
added a quickness of retort, which on several occasions 
served him in good stead. The stoiy^ rims, that when 
the Abbasides came into power, the Khalif summoned 
to his presence the man of God; on entqping the 
roi^n a chamberlain, who bore the latter great enmity, 
advancing before his sovereign, said, “ O Commander 
of the Faithful! this Abu Hanlfa maintains an opinion 
contrary to that which was held by your ancestors, 
^^llO said that when a mg[.n takes an oath, and one or 
two days after puts restrictions to it, these laCter aft? 
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valid. Now Abu Hanifa teachea that restiictions are 
not valid nnleas annotuiced sitnultaneoiialy with the 
oath." On hearing this ohargd Abn Hanita said, “ 0 
Commander of the :Faithftil! your chamberlam has 
asserted that the oath of fidelity towaids you vyhich 
was taken bv your troops may not be bmding.^ 
"Howso?" 'inquired the Khalif. "Because, 
answered tlie ready-witted theologian, "when they 
went back to their dwellings tUe^^ might have n^e 
such restrictions as rendered their oath null. The 
Amir laughed, and advised liis chamherlHiu to avoid 
in the futm-e making athieka which ended in defi^t. 
When they had retired, the tlcfeated champmc 
accused his victor of an intent to shed blood. " 
replied Abn Hanifa, “ but you meant to bring about 
the shedding of mine, and I saved not only myself 


but yon." 

The diHComtiture of one courtier did not prevent 
another of his comjjanions from a similar attempt. 
The circmnstiince.s were as follows —One day seeing 
Abu Hanifa enter the Khalira presence cliambei', 
where there was a numerous assembly, an opponent 
iimtteriiiff to himself, " I shall have his life taken thw 
very day?' turned towarrls him and exclaimed, “ Tell 
me,* Abu Hanifa. if a man be ordered by the Com- 
mandei* of the Taithful tobeheml unother man, with- 

out iiuvthing ubout his conduct^ is it lawfdi 

for him to oWv?" "Tell me,” wa.4 the ri^ly 
reioinder, "tioes tfio Commander of the Eaitiifnl order 
what is Ti^ht, or what is wrong I ” " He ortl ere what 

is right,” \y&s the only reply which was possible tu 
the presence of the Khalif- "Then,” said Ajn 
Hanifif, "let right be done and no questions asked. 
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Tliat man tUought to have cd&t me into i>on(la, but 
1 aliackied hini,“ way the trinmpbunt exclamation of 
a gonfua whose read^ wit haa for a second time 
saved Mm &om dasiniction. 

But Abu Hauifa was destined to succumi) at last 
to the tyranny of his sovereign. In a.d. TH7, 'when 
tbs building of Baghdad had been completed, that 
nothing might be wanting to add to the glory of the 
new capital of lalam, the Commander of the Faithful 
determined, as on a previous occasion, to appoint the 
great jurisconsult of Iraq to be judge over the city. 
The man of God pleaded unfitness as a reason for 
declining the office. “ You lie I” was the brusque 
and somewhat disccuiteous nxclamatiou of the 
incen.seil Khalif; “you are fitted for it" Abu 
Hanifii mildly represented, “You ha\’e uow decided 
in my favour, and a^inst yourself. Is it laivftil for 
you to nominate a liar as a judge over those whom 
God, has confided to your cai'ei" The retort mts 
striking, but it failed in effect, fi.ad the aged offender 
was sent to prison, where after a lapse of six days he 
died (a,d. 767): not, lujwever, before, so tiuflitioo 
would liave it believed, he had repeated the Qiutiu 
7000 times. 

His tenets are praised Jrom their being founded 
more on reason than on ti‘aditli>n. He himself says 
of himself, “ We select first front the Qurji.n, then 
ftom the traditions, then from the decrees of the 
Companions. We act upon what the Companions 
agreed upon; where they dfiubt tve douhb" Ills 
teaching, which was chiefly oral, was founded 
delusively on the Quran, and claimed to be logioaily 
developed therefrom by the methtHl of anrflogicil 
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fiedutrt-ion. The llanitite school of iheolog>' has 
Iieen aptly described aa the “High and dry pai*ty of 
Church ^d State." His ©iwmies impute to him 
ignorance and presumption, (^noting in support- of the 
former char*^ his own confession that he was unable 
to decide whether a hermaphrodite could be admitted 
into Paradise, or a “jinn "become perceptible to the 
human vision \ while to substantiate the latter accusa' 
tion they maintain that, among other deviations from 
the true faith, he departed frtjm the text of the Quran 
in allowing his foEowers to drink wine after its spirit 
had been somewhat evaporated by boiling. They 
also urge that he altered a number of practices con¬ 
cerning prayer and purification, which are inculcated 
in the sacred vtjlume. These accusations, doubtless, 
owe their origin to the circumstance that in one of 
his w'orks Abu Hanifa propounded his views to the 
ettect that the Faithfiil, so long as they retn^ in rhe 
true religion, do not become enemies of God, ^ven 
should they repeateflfy fall into sin j which latter, 
according te his conception, does not an&e from want 
of faith—in short, he taught that grace is not incom¬ 
patible with wickedness. 

In connection with this point the storj' runs that 
on one occasion, when Abu Hanifa was performing 
bis devotions in the mosfjue at Kufa, a liand of men 
surrounded the temple, and, wlvaneing towMds the 
theologian, demanded of him at the peril of his lififf an 
answer to two questions. “ Tljere are at the entrance, 
said they, " two corpses i one of a man, who, after 
rlrinldng t.o excess, has died; the other of a womM 
who has died in childbirth wi^h an adulterous offspnilfe. 
sho herself oot having repented. Are the parsons in 
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questiuli fimongBt the unbelievers or tlie FiLitiifiiJ ? ” 
“Are they.Tews?'" demanded Abu Hanifa, “Ko," 
was the response. " Chriatiana t ” “ Magi ? 

“No." “Idolaters?" "No," “What religion, then, 
did they profess ? ” " They ivei'e jMusuhiianB,'’ replied 

the questioners. “In that case," said Aba Hanifa, 
"you have your answer." “How?" exclaimed the 
aetonlahed Enquirers, “Because," said the astute 
man of God, “how can you place those u’^ho have 
accepted Islam amoat^st the r:aika of the diebelsevers ?" 

"When questioned on a point of doctrine Abu 
Hanifa always gave a satisfactory reply, in so far that 
nothing embi^assed him ; of thii an instance occurred 
when he was summoned by the Khalif, who wished 
to know how' many free women a free nnui might 
legally take to wife, “Fom',” replied the juj'ist, 
“You hear, noble lady?" said the Khalif to his 
spouse. “ Amir of the Faithful," interrupted ,\bu 
Hanifa, “it is permitted to you to have but one." 
“ How’ so ? " said the em'aged aLil aetomshed Khalif; 
‘*y(ni ha^'e just named fom‘.” “Tnie," replied the 
imabashefi theologian, “ God has said,' Many amongst 
the women who please you, two, three, or four, but if 
you fear being unjust towaixls them espouse but one,* 
When you pronounced the words, ‘You hear, noble 
lady,' I perceived that vou were in a comlJtion of 
mind which renderetl the last portion of God's decree 
appAicable to your case." When iVbu Hanifa wont 
forth, the wife of the Khalif sent him a present ns a 
mark of her appreciation; but the gift wtis returned, 
with an intimation that it was not for her, but for 
G'ad, tlnit the wfirds hafl been spoken. 

There is a tradition that this doctor having received 
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A sLnp, said to tlie person wUo Jiad the aud^tiy to 
strike the man of God, " I could return you injoty for 
injury, but I will not do so; »I cotild, too, bear a 
complkint s^inst you before the Klialif, but 1 mil 
not do so; 1 could at any rate in my prayers represent 
to God the ontrage which you have done to me, but 1 
will not do so. Lastly, on the day of judgment. 1 could 
demand vengeance at the hands of the Almighty; but 
far from doing so, if that terrible period were to 
arrive at this very moment, and I had the opportnnity 
of intereeding for you, I would not enter Paradise 
save in yom- company." Noble sentiments were these 
for a man who, tiving in the second century of Islam, 
had given utterance to precepts which would l^ve 
done credit to the teachings of this the twentieth 
century of the Christian era. Abu Hanifa was by 
trade *a silk-mercer ; one day a poor woman came to 
him, and begged that she might have some goods at 
cost price. "Take them," said he; but the , sum 
named was so low Llmt the woman fancied he 
mocking her, till he pointed out that he had made his 
profit on another piece of silk of the same description, 
and w'as therefore to some extent indifibrent as to his 
• ebiU'ges on this occasion. 

It is well known that the Quj-an requii-es that a 
Muslim who apostatises sliall be put to death; in the 
case, however, of a woman, Imam Hani& ruled that 
sbo shotlld be imprisoned and beaten every day, 

* passage rnns, " Him who changes his religion ktU. 
But it ehanees that the?Arabic word translated "him 
who" is of common gender; in those circumstances 
the other Sunni leaders of ^thought hold that tile 
iInunction refers to persons of both sexes. 
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Perhiips, however, notwitli^iaaditig all that has 
been aaid, the beat idea of the man may be derived 
from the which* he gave to the governor of a 

pro^dnce as to the mode of rale which the Utter 
should puTBue;— 

Live amicably with thy bivlhr-en ; Itwtify tu them thy regard^ 
ri^l them, hcmmr wise inen, respect aid jterfionj^^he IclDd to young 
mtUf show indulgent fur jieiiple's faults, cultivate the society of 
ibc virttioi3:K^ avoid the wicliedj never reveal a secret, show regard 
for people* of noble sentiment^ speak little, only diocufl^ with di*- 
tingiiished personages, return good for c?ii ^ salute every one^ even 
the In west; avoid cMcancryj and oboeirve perpetinHy In thy words 
the laws of sincerity; attach thyself under all eircumstancaB to 
religion, lie to whom dod sliall givd grace to practise these 
preeeptii win see strangera draw near to nlnij bis enemies change 
to Mends, while his di^eonrse and words will serve as n lesson for 
other meiij his sdence and life will profit the whole worlds He 
will be oniveTsally lovedj respected, praised, and landed/* 

Thefolloweraof AbaHanifk for a lengthened period 
flounahed for the most part in Irati, but are now to 
be foond chieBy amongst the 'Pt&'ks and Tartai's. 

The second orthodox school is that of Ibn Malik, 
who was bom at Madina, in either a*d. 708, 711, 712, 
or 713, the precise date being unknown, and died 
there in either a.d. 793, 704, or 795. This doctor is 
said to have paid great regard to the traditions of 
Muliamniad. In his East illness a friend going to 
visit him foond him in tears, and asking him the 
reason of it, ho answered, "How shooltf I not 
weep ? and who has more reason tlmn I ? Wonld to 
God that for every question decided by me according 
to my oivn opinion, I had received so many stripes, 
then would my accounts be easier. Would to God I 
had never given any decision of my own 1 ** . * 
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Being ouee uiskccl his opinion as to forty-eight 
questions, his answer to thirty-two of them waSi that 
he did not know; this reply iiS highly applaudefl by 
his foliowera^ who deom it no easy matter that one 
who bad no other new than God's glory should 
make so Irank a confession of his ignorance, 

^ At another time ho refused to answer a question 
which had been asked, with the view of showing his 
ignorance:—" Tell the people that sent yon,“ thus did 
Malik enjoin the messenger, "that Maltk lias 
answered that he could not answer.” He never, if he 
could avoid so doin^ pronounced a tradition when 
travelling, or standbg, or when pressed for time. " I 
like to feel the meaning of the Prophet’s words when 
T repeat them to others," was his excuse on such 
occasions; not only so, indeed, but he used to go 
through a regukr fixed ceremony pnor to the utterance 
of a sacrotl saying. He first made an ablution, after 
which he seated himself in the middle of his mattress, 
and spreading out his 'beard, assumed a ^rave and 
dignified deportment. “I delight in tesfifying my 
pi'ofound respect for the sayings of the Apostle of 
('rod/^ was his explanation, “and I never repeat a 
tdiflition unless I feel myself in a state of perfect 
purity," In accordance with the same mnrit of 
veneration, he never ma/le use of a horse in Matlina, 
even when_^ much enfeebled and advanced b years. 
" I shall never ride in the city wherem the corpse *of 
God’s Apostle lies bterred," 

During fbn Malik’s sojourn at Madina that city 
became the centre of an Aliite bsurrection; the^ 
learneti doctor took no part in the movement:, hut 
was underatooil to favour the claims of the descend- 
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ants of tlie PropHet'a aon-in-law; on which protmd, 
when peace was restored, he was summoned before 
the governor of the who was so highly incensed 

that he had the venerable theologian stripped and 
flogged, after which he cansod the arm of tlie teacher 
of religion to be drawn nut to such a degree that it 
became dislocated at the shoulder. 

TTis system of jurisprudence—the “ Lotv Chmx'h ” 
school of Islam-—^is fonuded on the customs of 
Madina, which be arranged and systematised; after 
this he embodied them with the traditions curreDt in 
that city, and compiled a code .embracing the whole 
sphere of life. He held that the doctors of the town 
in question would have been sure to have followed 
the practice and usage of their predecessors, when 
called upon to decide what might be done, and what 
should be avoided j while these latter, in turn, might 
well be supposed to have borrowed their ideas from 
Miuilinis who had been oe,qJar witnesses of the 
tvetious of the Prophet j it w-as on these grounds that 
he made the tractitions of Madina the basis of his 
school of theology. His treatise is known as the 
*' beaten path,” the greater part of its contents beinjg ^ 
legal maxima, and opinions delivered by the Com¬ 
panions of Muhammad. It is w'orthy of note, that 
ihia ia the first hook of this nature which was com¬ 
mitted to writing, all the traditions having hitherto 
bohn preservefl orally from generation to generation. 

It is related of Ibn MaUk that on one occasion 
the Khalif Hitnm lu- Hashid sent a messenger to the 
j^heologian, biddiug him come to the palace, and bring 
his book with him; but he refused, saying, *' A man 
of wisdom is visited, but does not visit—sciefice mlisi 
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be soughtj but will not seek." The Ruier of the 
Faithfol insisterl on his attenfliiTiee i having no 
alternative, the theologian presented himself before 
his soverei^ who inquired as to the cause of ins 
guest's disobedience, “ Buler of the Faithful,” replied 
Malik, "the Prophet always honoured science; he 
'* not thou the Erst to ahase it. For God ^vill humble 
thy power," Harim felt the force of the remark, and, 
rising from his seat, walked with Malik to the 
doctor's house, where, sitting on the staire, ho made 
ready to listen to the words of the " beaten path ”; — 
but its author reliified to read, saying, "If one 
removes science from the people to henelit the 
ari-stocracy, God wll not make the nobles of the 
land to prosper," So an assistant took the place of 
the master, Wlien the Khahf had listened for some 
time, Mali It said to him, " Commander of the Faithful, 
thou hast come to see the wise men of our land, 
know that they admire,modesty." Tiie Amir was so 
pleased with the boldness and zeal, and, truth to tell, 
possibly with the Jlatteiy of Ibn Malik, that he 
resolved to introduce the work as a guide and 
. (lirection for the subjects under bis sway. 

In spite of the modesty and wisdom of this doctor, 
he is accused by his eneniiea of having taught that 
the flesh of all animais, except swine ana beings 
endow'ed«with reason, may be eaten; and they i^so 
aUege that he affirmed the legality of a practice wluch 
all other Muhatnmadan teachers nave deemed * 
infamoos. 

The doctrine of Malik, for a while predominan* 
in Spaip, is now' chiefly folii>wofi In Barhary, and 
otter parts of Northern Africa. 
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Tht! author of the thini orthf^iox flcliool was Ash 
Sha&i, bom either at Gaxa or Askalon, ip Palestine, 
in A.i>. 767, the same day that Abu Hanifa died; he 
was carried to Mecca at two years of age, and there 
educated. After a whde he repaired to Madina, 
where he pursued his studies under the direction of 
Ibn Malik, who was so pleased witli the fUligence 
iind zeal displayed by the student, that he addressed 
to the latter these encouraging words: '* Have confi¬ 
dence in God, thou wilt soon become rcnow'ned ; God 
bath placed in thy heart a flame, quench it not with 
sin.” A few* years before bis di^tli, which occurred 
30th January, a-d. 820, he went to Egypt, where his 
fame was so great LLat on one occasion no less than 
900 carriages w'ore drawn up outside his door, die 
occupants being engaged in listening to the w*ord 3 of 
wisdom which fell from the learned theologian's 
mouth. This doctor is colebraled for his excellency 
in aU parts of learning, and lyas much esteemed by 
Ibn Hamlial his eonteroporaiy*, who used to say that 
**he was as the sun to the w*orid, and us health to 
the body.” The latter, however, had at first so ill an 
opinion of Ash tibafii that he forbad his scholars h> ■ 
go near him; but somewhat later, one of them meeting 
bis master hurrying on foot afl^r the excommunicated 
doctor, who rode on a mule, asked Il)n Hambal how 
it ^nie about that be forbad them to follow'la person 
and yet did it himself ? to which the man of God 
reptierl, ‘*Hold thy peace; 4f thou but attend his 
mule thou wilt profit thereby.” 

• Ash Shafii is said to have been llic first who dis¬ 
coursed of jurisprudence, and reduced that^ science 
into a method; one wittily saying, that the relators 
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of the trarlitioos of Muhammad were aaleep till tUia 
theologian CJime and waked them. 

Ilaving carefully studied the systems of the two 
preceding ImamSj he introdueed an eclectic sy.stem of 
his owTip though based, in a Large measure, upon the 
floctrines of I bn Malik. His broad chmx*li teach¬ 
ing was a reaction in fact against the tenets of Abu 
Hanifa, ’who propounded that, in the absence of a 
clear and direct statement, it will siifitce if one passage 
in the QuraUf or ime tradition be iMhluced; wbereas 
in such circutnstances the Shaliite will rcf|nire a con- 
side rahle number of trmlitionB to support Ms case. 
Tliongh he introduced several alterations of religious 
forms, he advanced but few doctrines that can he 
deemed innovations; indeed* the injustice^ of his 
auhigonists may be judged from their accusations, the 
pnnclpai of which is that he i.leparted from that text 
of the Quran wdiich prohibits gambling, and allowed 
his disciples to indulge in the ptistime of cheBs, to an 
extent not exceedingIh roe games at a sitting. 

Of a most amiable nature, pious, and generous 
almost to a fkultf he inspired his followers with a large 
mcasom of respectftil awe^-bnt the extraordinary 
hiHiience which he exercised, never filled Ms head 
with pride or arrogance, and it is related of him that 
he alwTiys eairied a stick to remind him that he was 
but a traveller in this world. He used to divide the 
night iifto three parts* one for srtudy, another# for 
prayer* and a tliird for sleep; that he was diligent in 
the’use of his time is-testified by the circumstance 
that he left no less than 113 treatises on various 
tnatler& connected wdth the religion am'! doctrine #f 
lilain, t It IS related of him that he ni*ver at any 
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lime awope by G<xl, either to conJimi a truth, or to 
affiro) a hilsehoodt ad< 1 that once being by chance 
naked hi a opinion, he .remained silent for some time, 
and when the reason uf his silence was demandud, 
he answei-ed, “ I am conaidoring first whether it be 
better to s^KMik or to hold niy tongne.” Tlie follow* 
ing saying is also recorded of him, viz.; “ Whoever 
pretends to love the world and its Civator at the same 
time is a liar,” 

The chief seat of Ash Shafii’a system was 
originally Kg) pt, where he had passed so great a 
portion of his life, and where his tomb was considered 
a sacred spot by the Faithful, and much visited by 
devout pilgrims. But schools to diaseniinate his 
doctrines were founded in Iraq, Khorassan, and tiie 
regions beyond the Osus, anti sharetl with the 
Hauifite seminaries the privilege of teaching and 
giving opinions on qnestions of Inw, The ri^^alry, 
however, tboa engendered, soon degenerated into'a 
deep and bitter hatred, ami iti^s recorded that when 
the Mongols in after yeai's besieged the city of Ehe, 
one faction, the Shafiites, enter^ into secret nego¬ 
tiations with the invadei^ to deliver up the town, 
ujmn condition tliat the Hanifites sliouhl be eicter* 
mimitod. The agreement was carried out to the 
letter, but the spectacle of so many Shafiites remain¬ 
ing imtoucliud vrhile the cai'caaes of thcii' biH^thren 
lay^n festering piles in the stitiets, was intoISiuble to 
a horde of barbamns, whose sole amlutiuu was 
* iiidiscriminate slai^hter, so the fiat went foitU tltat no 
distinction of religion was to stay the avenging sword; 
thns the traitors to their country and their feith met 
the just reward of thdir bigoted perfidy and piovs 
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malignity. Tl«? atrongholU of ShaRiimi in tlio pi'esent 
day is "at Cairo, tlioagh in India, especially at 
Ilaidarabad, and in the Bombiv Presidency, the msM 
cf Lhe Musulmaii population a<.topt the tenets of this 
form of Islam. 

Pm Hanibal, the founder of the fourth school, was 
bora in a.d. 780, but as to the place of his birth there 
^ are two traditions. Some say that he first saw day at 
Marv, in Kborajssan, whera his parents were settled, 
and that his mother brought him thence to Baghdad 
at the breast: while others are of opinion that she 
rejiched that city before giving birth to her child. 
Ibn Haiiilttd in process of time attiiined a gi'eat 
reputation on account of his virtue and knowledge, 
being so well versed in the traditions of Muhaminad 
that it is said he coukl repeat no less than a nullion 
of them 1 He was veiy intimate with Ash Shafii, 
from whom he received niost of bis traditionap 
knowledge, having been his oonstant attendant till 
the departure of tht>»latter fta* Egypt. Itcfasmg to 
acknowledge the Quran to be created, tliat is, to be 
the language of man, he was, by oivler of the Xhidif 
of the day, severely scoiu^ed and imprisoned.^ Ion 
* •Hambal (lied at Baghdad on *llst July, a.i>. 85o, and 
it is allegetl, wa.s followed to his grave by 800,000 
men, and 60,000 women. It is related as somethiog 
very if oof iniraculoua, tiiat on t ho d^iv 

of his dSath no less than 20,000 Christians, Jewsj^and 
I V I sg iii pR embraced the Miihaniiiiadau faith. 

Ibn Humbal appears to have been bolder than any * 
of his pretlecessors, and to have taught liuctnues 
which subjected bim to the most cruel persecutioms. 
jjiur need this latter circvuilstanco occasion wonder, 
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seeing that lio lived at a time when urtliodox Islam 
seemed in thmger of being lost amidst the rationalistic 
speculations and licentious practices of the Court at 
!^ghdad; so rejecting the dangerous pnnciples of 
anaio^cal deductions, which had so weakened all the 
essentials of faith, he went upon the sorer ground of 
the traditions, as these at least could not be supposecl 
to pander to the appetites of a people steeped in 
luxury and self-indnlgence. Bui to curb the passions 
of men, and to restrain their freedom of thought and 
action, is at all times difficult, and Ibn Haml^al in 
encountering opposition, shared the fate of all 
reformers who seek to bring batk mankind to ways 
of purity and faith. 

So scrupulous iivas this theologian in his veneration 
for the Pj'ophet of Arabia, tliat he would not eat 
water-melons because, although aware that the Master 
whom he adored indulged in them, it was uncertain 
whether the founder of Islam peeled off the rind, or 
whether he broke, bit, or cut thSm I In these oircum- 
stau^s the disciple deemed it better to refluin than 
to sin. Again, it is alleged that this Imam forbade a 
woman, who questioned him as to the propriety of 
the act, to spin by the light of such torches as might 
liappen to (mss along the streets at night, because the 
Prophet hml not meationed that it was laiivfol so to 
do. But if tradition be accepted in his case, virtue 
waJ^its own reward, for tlic tale is told that fine day, 
when sitting in an a.ssomb]y, he alone of all present 
observed some formal custom authorised W the 
Prophet, whereupon Gabriel at once appeared and 
iiifoimied him that on account of this action he had 
been selected as a repository of the Faith I • # 
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At ono time the Hambalites mcreased s*o fast^ 
and became so powerful, that in a.p. 934, they raised 
a great commotion at Baghdad, entering people's 
bouses and upsetting their wine wherever it was 
found: they heat, too, the singing women, and bi-oke 
their instruments. But at the present day, Ibu 
Haudwirs followers are not veiy numerous, and few 
^ of them are to be found beyond the limits of Arabia. 

Such are tlie four leading schools of thought in the 
Smmi faith; it must not, however, be supposed 
the divergence of opinion in Islam ends herej for 
otherwise; the parties in the Muhammadan Church 
are well-nigh unlimited. Ever^ reformer who <)an 
collect a few followers, establishes a new* canon of 
foitU, and the pages of history teem with the rwital of 
the straggles, the upheavings, the heresies which have 
rent asunder the lielief in the one God, as established 
by the Prophet of Arabia 
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Tb£ second great division of *the Muslim faith is 
known as the “ Shia ” ct'ctidt which, supplanting the 
reli^on founded by Zoroaster, who is generally 
supposed to have nourished about 600 years before 
the 1>irth of Christ, became the national doctrine of 
the Persian Monarchy (a.d. The main tenets 

of the older faith thus I>anished from Iran’s shores 
are a belief in the AlbGood, ai hose habitation is the 
^ngdom of Light, and in an evil Being, who rlwells 
in a region of darkness. The names of these two 
powers are respectively Ornmzd and Ahritnan, and 
the true believer is instructed so to conduct himself • 
that he may be eternally hnppy hereafter with the 
Prince of Light, instead of inhabiting the Kingdom of 
the Ruler of Darkness. Fire-light and the sun arc 
rey^reticeil, if not worshipped, as syinl^Kf of the 
Di^o nature, bonce the lerni “fire-worshippers" by 
• w hi ch the se religionists arc not in frequently oesignatetL 

Prayer is al^ a duty most strongly enjoined, it being 
the prerogative of the priest to intercede alike for 
himself and the whole *of his brethren. , . 
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LM*r. sOUI, AND ilOUY 

At deat h the materials of the body supposed 
by the ZoroastriaDa to rejoin their respective elemonts. 
earth to earth, water to water, lire to fire, and the life 
to the viewlebjs air. For three days after disfiolution 
the soul is imagined to Bit, round its tenement of clay 
in hopes of a reoaion. On the fourth an angel apjioars, 
who coudiicts it to a structme eonneeting heaven and 
earth, whereon sits the Angel of Justice to weigh the 
acuonS of mortals; according to his decision the 
heavenly dog either permits the departed spirit to 
cross and join the souis of its ancestors tu heaven, or 
precipitates it into tlie gnlf of torment which yawns 
below, When the good deeds provail, the soul is met 
on the bridge in question by a dazzling figure, winch 
says: “ I am thy good angel I was pure originally, 
but thy goof] deorla have rendered me purer ”; there* 
upon passing its hand over the neck of the blessed 
soul, it leads'the latter to ParatlisD. If on the other 
hand initiuitres preponderate, the doomed spirit is met 
by a hideous Bpecti'e^ wliicli bowls out> “ 1 thv &yi\ 
angel; impure myself^ tby uius have rendered me 
more foul. Through thee ^^ball we become raifterable 
niitil the resurrection ” ; on which it the sinning 

spirit to lielli where Alu'iniaji is waiting tu taunt it 
with its folly and crimes. The judgment and resuv- 
rectitin of mauhitid occupy, ^tccordiug to the tenets of 
this faith, a s|>uie of fifty^seven years ; at the expiration 
of vvhiclf the elements, which bive received in deppaa 
the yUTium auljsttnces of the body, must render up 
their trusty the soul 'u^ll reciiguise its earthly com¬ 
panion and re-entm* it* while lile ’wili be restored to uiOM, 
who then becomes immurtaL Then takes place the 
sefiaration of the good afid the eviL Sinners who 
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to the present flay, with scarce abatetl violence, and 
the Sunnis exclude fire-worshippers fiom tlio list of 
the " people of the b&ok,” which honour is canfine<l 
to Jesus, Christians and Mnslims; in this rtjs^wct 
other serta amongst the Muhammadans tire more 
libenvl-iuiiiiledf in that they include the Jjftroastrians 
in the privileged ctitegoty of those who will inherit 
Eternal Salvation. 

Ismail, the Safavi monarch, who ascended the 
tlirone in A.n, introduced the Shia faith as the 
national reli^on of Persia, ami for two centniies and 
a half the priests of that sect exeyted an overwhelming 
influence in directing the destinies of the nation i but 
in a.o. 173{}, when the victorioua geneml Nadir Shah, 
consequent on the splendid successes which had 
attended his arms, was asked to accept the throne of 
Persia, he told the assembled multitude that if he 
took the crown they must give np the Shia for the 
Sunni faith. This they agreeddo, though it soon 
liecame evident that the measure was so unpopular 
throughout the country tluit it would never be possible 
to carry it into eflFect. Rut Nadir Shah was incxomhle, 
and issued an edict stating with reference to the Shlq 
custom of adding to the Muhammadan forninla, 
“^There is but one God, and Muhammad is His 
words^ «AIi is the frieiHl of God'— 
“This is repu^ant to religion, and contrary to the 
agreement and covenant entered inta Besides, it 
is evident to the world that, as the Prince of the 
raithful, the Lion of God, the victorioiia, is elect, 
praised and acceptable to the Lord of Gloiy, his 
rftnk and mterGst wit? yiot be increased by vulgar 
testimony, nor the full moon of bis poiVer We 
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riimitudied by omicting these words. The iil-con- 
seqiience of this form that both secte who equally 
afiknowledge the chief and prophet of both worlds, t^IL 
by this (iiffereiice be proTokM to anitiiositiea, which 
are disaureeablo both to the Prophet, and to the 
Prince of the Faithl’d.” Holding these yiewSi, he not 
unnaturally took every opportunity of insultmg tlie 
priesthood, anti depriving them of their mcomc. 
Indeed, immediately after lie had been crowned, he 
assembled a number of the principal priests and 
demanded of them in what manner the i^eose 
reserves were appropriated. They replied 'l^ln sup¬ 
porting priests, colleges, and mosques. In the latter 
we continually offer up prayers to God for the success 
of our sovereign.” “Your prayers, said ^adir, are 
evidently not acceptable to the Almighty, lor tiie 
empire suftered its greatest decline when your order 
was most encouraged. It has been rescued from 
destruction by my brave soldiers, who are, therefore, to 
he deemed God's eboscih instrumonts, and your wealth 
must henceforward be applied to their support. 

On the death of this mighty warrior in a.d. 1747, 
the country was so rent asunder with factious, conBO* 
quenl on the many aspirants for the thi'one, that 
religion for a while mietl bat h seconflary pbrne m the 
history of the empire; but towards the close of the 
eighteenth cent my Agha Muhammad, the founder of 
the present dynasty in Persia, pledged himself tQi>*the 
arlvoQcement of the Shin taith, by wearing a swora 
consecrated at the tbmb of the monarch who 
established that belief in Iraq; and at the present 
ilay the worship of Ali and, his dcscendante is tile 
tiled national creed of the Persian Empire. 
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“ lliuugh the personal history of All and lil:i stins 
was the exciting cause of the Slua schism, its predis¬ 
posing canse lies far deeper, in the impassable 
ethnological gnlf which separates the Aryan and 
Semitic races/’ 

Thus writes Sii' George Birdw'ood; the remark 
exhibits a deep insight into hnman nature as r^ai‘ds 
the races of the East, and will prol)ahly commend 
itself to every reflecting iieader; none the less, pride 
was a [lowerful factor in the antagonism which has 
always existed between the Arab and the Persian; 
the case is ably and succinctly ai^ed by Osborne in 
his under the o/Ithg/idad. 

thie Quran bu writes that intellectual anrf thpughtfuJ 
author^ U id repeatedly laid down tl^al all bcIicreiB are to rej^ard 
each other a& bpethr^nj and that there are to be no dlstmctioDs of 
rank amoof^ thedip Thl-s the Arabs could not brin^ thcinselTcs to 
ennecdc. They were^ in their ciwn eyesj the most glorioiis ami 
nio^iiiirent betogs to be foimd on the surface of the and in 

corn[airiwn with them all other nations -were as the dimt iicneath 
their feeh The advanced state of eiii^Iifaticin attained by Persia 
and BysEantiuiOt aa compared with thtir 4!iwn ij^oroiiice and 
bELTbarisiu^ in no wwy dfinmishcd Ihis exalted estimate of themselve??. 
They had a theor}' whieh accounted for it. Their forefatherF, so 
they ofhmicdj endowed by C^od with ouhlime aij>iration&) and 
^cduloua to preiierre themsieleea untainted from shame of every 
de^JipUoOjp had serfouBly weighed the question oa to and 

how tiicy should Uve- After mature delilkemtion, they had 
arrived at the convictinu that the sedentary life of men In cities 
woB adverse fcn the noblJity of human nature- Only in thr freedom 
and >urc air of the desert couJd that nature l>c brought to iU 
hfgbe^it pcrtecboiL lliey had, therefore, chosen the latter^ and 
• the tnntchlcM cicettenccB of the Arab teatlfied to the wiadoin of 
their choice^ In virtue of the elevating jmwer of thb desert life 
the Arabs surpassed all other DaUuns in the vigour of their 
character^ the jviwer of theJf thoughts, and the strength and 
liCAuly of their bodies. They were the " travellcrB of life nigli4| 
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tht Ikina of the battle, the genii of the desert^ and the hrwts of the 
$uHtiide9." It wsB a further proof of this maDlfncst AU|fceifiority Lhai 
God had .^elected from aiootig theni the greatest uid last of all Hia 
Prophets, that the Afabie IfLJLgiiage spolteii in heavEDj and 
that tlie temple at Meeca had been declared to be a centre of 
worahip and hollnesa for all the riations of the onivem. 

The PerajiuiSj in whom the pride of ance^ftrj' and the seoAe of 
their i>cfsonal excellence was hardly kis extreme tiian in the 
Arabs, bitterly resented this assumption of soperiority- They 
W'x^ted & genealogy for the expre^ purjiose of cobfoundhig the 
eoTogance of their conqaerors. They asserted themselves to be 
descended from Isaac the ttHi of Abraham. Tliey taimted the 
Arabs as the children of a mere concnbiiier whereas they were the 
true lUid legitimate rcpresentatiTes of Abrabuni and Sarah. They 
denied that Ishmiu^j the father of the Arabs^ bad ever iH^en 
thought worthy of being eflfered up as a sacrifice to God# w the 
Arabs supposed, it was Isaac to whom this privilege had been 
accorded, Isaac, and not Ishmaei# had built the Ivaba, and the 
former mormrehs of Pershi had made yearly jiilgriniMes to the 
Hi^az long cre the Quralsb bad become gtiarflans ot the Holy 
Places. This rivalry between the two mceB was the main of 

the incessant insurrections which sboah to pieces the power of tJie 
Omaiynds. Every pretender to |»w'er could make appeal to it 
with the certainty of a hearty response. The Persians recruited 
the ranks of tJie SeparntlsW, impelled thereto by the levelling 
character of thdr creed# and the mereileBB war they levelled 
against the Eholifs and their olficiala. Ihcy fiucked over more 
readily to the banner of the Aliites, for here they were Umght 
that tne Arabs were a people ijcculiarly hateful In the eyes of 
riodji on account of the barbamua nnirder of the sen of the Khalif 
All on tlic plain of Karbala- But hatred of the Arab was the 
predominant ttii>Uive which guided thrir actions, and any canse was 
good which held out a hope of retaliation on the victois of 

Qodiilya." ^ ^ 

The Shias, who were computed by Mr Blunt (1880) 
to amount to 15,000,(H}0^auIs, derive their name from 
a word which signifies a “paity*' or “sect,'’ though 
some are of opinion tliat the term tahes its orignf 
from an*Ambio root indicatmg “disgraceful^; the 
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epithet having in the first instance Ijeeu giveu as a 
ma rk of reproach. These sectaries niamtain that Aii 
was the ©jirllest convert to Islam, and consequently 
the eldest in the faith \ while his neamess of kin to 
Muhammad, of wbonj he was the cousin, and hia 
marriage with Fatima, the Prophet’s otdy surviving 
daughter, gave him, they consider, an iDdefeasiblo right 
to eucceed to the Khalifat; added to which, the sani^' * 
temporal and spirituaJ powers which they conceive 
should have deseendecl to him on the death of the 
Lawgiver of Arabia, ought, in their opinion, to have 
been transmitted to his lineal descendants, and not 
to have formed the subject of election or choice, 
depending on the will of the popuLace, or the caprice 
of the people; hence they reject as usm'pers the three 
first Knalifs, Abu Bakr, Omar, and Osman, and con¬ 
sider AU and his eleven descendants to be the true 
successors of the Prophet, To such an extent indeed 
do the Shias cany their veneration for the twelve 
Imams, that it is on article af*^bheir faith that no one 
can bo saved who does not adurit that, after Muham¬ 
mad, the most exeetlent of men was Ali, then Hasan, 
etc., ami that the former of these two is endowed 
with tire power of c-reatiorr in the same manner a3*if ' 
he were the Almighty himself [ Strange as it may 
seem, this doctrine is most implicitly carried into 
practice, for not only do the Shiaa assign to the 
inqi'ai'chy in question the attributes of the Dirine 
Being, deeming it blasphemy to utter a word against 
the holy men of which it is composed, but they exalt 
All to a pi tell of glory, little, if any, less than that 
■ossigued to the Prophet of Arabia; the beloved 
“ Hand of Gotl *' is not'only their idol but Lliair Deity: 
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“ Miahamiiifwi is ti city of learning. A Is in the gjite 
Lhereof," ifi a comparison which aocnnuely gauges the 
cciiiiparative merits of these two pillars of faith. The 
trtwlitiona regarding the hmibajia of Fatima are, as 
might he expecte<i m such circumstances, innumerable, 
all tending to glorifV the hero of the Shia ihjctrines. 
Thus it is said that he never died, but whs taken up 
into heaven, whence he will return in the fulness 
of Ume to fill the earth with his tenets; to some he 
wiU appear in the shape of an angel, to others in the 
Ukeneas of Satan, according as the indiridaal's actions 
in this world may have been goorl or evil. Again, 
as it is undeniable, So ran the traditions, that there 
never has been a human creature more perfect than 
All, so it may be believed God has revealed Himself 
to mankiinrin the shape of His faithful servant, 
through whose agency He conducts the ailarrs of the 
world, which the latter had called into existence. 
Such a belief naturally involves the snppoiriiion.that 
Ali existed before thfi* creation of Gre world, so that 
by degrees the Shia sectaries have exalted their 
beloved Imam to the dignity of a G<al, and clothed 
him with the attributes of divinity. 

* It (s even said that when Muhanimad made his 
well-known ascensioo to heaven he was surpi'ised, 
and truth to tell, somewhat mortified, to find that 
the name of hvs son-tn-lfiw seemed niore familiar to 
the dernffens of the abode of bliss than that of him*ieli; 
the Prophet of Arabia. it has happened that 
amongst the Shias tlic pen of the writer fails to 
describe the gloiy of sirch a hero, and the brush of 
the painter dares not attempt to delineate the featured 
of^a tiekig 30 aacredl, ujxin whom man indeed is not 
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wDrthjr BO much as tu cast a glance, autl the untinished 
headless trunk which is not uncommonly left on the 
caoTBS betokens at once the transcendnnt excellency 
of the first Imam, and the Keal of the followers who 
rely upon him for intercession at that great day when, 

“The dead aball live^ the 

And music stuill untudC iht sky," ^ 

^ i 

There is a tradition amongst the Maslims, that 
lone before the creation of the world God took a ray 
of hght from the splendour of His own gtoiy, and 
united it to the bofly of Muliamtiuid, prwlaiming at 
the same time, '* Thou art the “elect, the chosen; I 
will make Qie members of thy family the guides to 
salTation," The body of the Prophet was then in 
some mystcriom way bidden. In rlue time the world 
was created, but not until the birth of Muhammad 
did this ray of gloiy appear, This light descended 
to j^Ii. and from him’p^sed to the cleron true Imams, 
who alone can be considered the lawful successors of 
the Prophet—hence these sacred beings are free from 
original sin, their bodies being so pure and ilelicate 
that they cast no shadow: they are, indeml, the 
beginning and the end of all things; their commamhi ' 
and prohibitions, their very actions, the Almighty 
recognises as His, own. As mediums between God 
and man, they hold a far higher pisition than the 
prejihets, for the Gnice of God, witliout the ‘interven¬ 
tion of tlie holy successors of the Prophet of Islam, 
reaches no created beings. The Imam is the superior 
Pontiff, the Vicar of God on earth; the possessor of 
an infallible book is not sufficient, the infallible guide 
is needed. The wisdoit and discernment which this 
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latter would require, could only be foond—thus it is 
contended—amongst the descendanta of the Prophet. 
Moreover, in the early days of f he faith the poaseseion 
of the Inuunat conveyeil the right of conducting the 
public services in the mosque, a sacred privilege, w'hich, 
belonging in the first instance to the Prophet, was by 
him bequeathed to hia successors. In these oircum- 
^^sAteces it will not occasion surprise that a belief that 
Ail received this important office dirMt from the 
hands of the Prophet of Artibia underlies the whole 
fabric of the Shia faith, and as a couBequence it seems 
natural that the sober simplicity of the narrative 
which proclaims how this came to pass should be 
adorned with a halo of nuiaculousness and spirituality. 
Tiio traditioti narrates, that on the last occasion when 
Muhammad appeared in the mosque at Mecca, the 
Angel Gabriel appeai'ed to him ^vith a message from 
the Almighty, bidding him publicly to proclaim Ids 
son-in-law as bis sncc<ij|iSor on the first oocaaion Is'lien 
the latter should meet him. After delivering the 
message the angel hastened to Ali, who liappcned 
at the time to be at Madina, and enjoined him to 
Cepair to Mectti, there to receive the sacred office at 
the hands of his father-in-law. It chanced that the 
pair met at a caravan station, midway between the 
two sacred cities; whereupon, at bnce falling round 
each other’s neck they kissed one another, tie embijice 
being so close, that by a supernatural union thdjr' os 
it were merged into one being. Next day the Prophet 
erected a throne, and taking Ali by the hand placed 
him thereon, holding htm on his bosom sticb a lengtji 
of time that for several minutes the two once a^ain 
bffcciiiie*ljul one soul, identical in feeling and aspira- 
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tion; during this periotJ of ecstasy the virtues and 
powers of the founder of Islam passed, so Persian 
thefdogians would Inivd it beheved, into the jtossesaioii 
of the “Hand of God.” Lest, however, any sUoulti 
entertaiti feehngs of doubt, a voice which none could 
gainsay, proclaimed to the assembled multitudes. 
Behold your King, the Sovereign of the whole earth, . ^ 
my Vicai', the Lieuteoant of Gk>d, the true Pooui 
and Imam whom He has chosen to succeed me; I 
make over to him all my power, and constitute him 
my general Heir and my Testamentary Executor.’' 
tt might have been supposed that in tliese oircum- 
stances everjf kuee would bow in allegiance to the 
Lord's anointed ; hut it wjis not so, for when Muham¬ 
mad lay sick lu his house, having bade Ali repair to 
the mosque to perform the prayers, Abu Bakr Liinself 
took possession of the ptilpit, and refused to make 
way for the son-in-law of the Prophet i a circumstance 
which so excited and vexed rlje i^Iessenger of God. 
that, if we would believe the tntditions which are 
lianded dowti, ho took his daughter's husband by the 
hand, and rising from a bed of sickness, tottered to 
the sacred edifice, and then and there placed hia son* 
in-law in possession of the public functions, which 
matle him a sovereign in things tempojul no less than 
a guide in affaii's spiritual 

The fundamental texts of the Shia sects ase five io 
nunfoer: (1) a belief in the unity of God; (2) an 
, ailmissioa that He is just; (31 a Ijclicf tn the Djrine 
Mission of all the Prophets, Muiiamnunl being tbe chief; 

(4) an avowal that Ali was Khalif next in order after 
Muhammad ; (5) a belief that Ali's descendants, from 
Hasan to Mai id i, tlie twelfth Imam, w^ere fiis trilc 
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succesBors, tiiid as siich raised far abova all ^ other 
Muslims as regaitls character, ppsilioUp and dignity* 

In addition to this, the Shias c^im the right of free 
judgment in togard to the dicta of in dividual doctors 
on matters of religion* while there is a general ten¬ 
dency amonpt them to superstitions beliefs un- 
^ warranted by the Quran, or by tiie wTittcn testimony 
Propliet's companions. 

iVs the SUias reject the thi^e first Klialifs as 
nsurpera^ it follows that this belief is hostile to the 
whofe fabric of the Sunni school of thought., which 
rests on the authority of the imniediatc successors of 
the Prophet, whose very names are held in alihorreiiM 
by the former sect as lieiog giulty of clisobedience in 
rejecting the superior right of Ali to succeed to the 
1 mamat. 

More particularly the Khalit Omar has lieen 
singled out as a mark of the deepest ayeraion; and 
even to this dav, whec^a Persian discharges Ms bow-, 
not uncommonly a muttered execration may be heard, 

** May this arrow go to the heart of Omar* ^ Lcsi^ 
indeed, this spirit of liatretl shoukl gradually dieawajp% 
a custoni has been estalilished of celebrating annually 
tie death of the execrated Kludif On this (xpsion 
a large platform is erected on which is an miagc?, 
disfigured and defuiuned as itruch as |K)ssible* 
Addressing themselves to this effigy, the assembled 
multitude begin to revile it for supplimtiug Ali,•the 
lawful successor of Mnhanimad; at length, having • 
exhausted all their expressions ofahiise, they suddenly 
attack tlie image with stones and sticks^ until they 
sliatter it in pieces, when the^Jnsido being hollow ana 
full of feweetmeats, the latter tumble out, and are 
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greedily devoured by the mob attendant at a ceremoDj 
which pleases their minds and gratihes their palates. 

The Shias admit t5 some extent the legality of the 
“Soima,” except where its source is contaminated, 
but their leading principle is an obedience to the 
relations and descendants of Mnhammad, whom they 
deem to have partaken in a lesser degree of the 
Prophet’s sacred nature; and the title by w]iiclki^>? 
sect love to be distinguished is that of the* “ friends of 
the family.” By a strange an om aly, however, though, as 
just explained, they reject the “ six correct books ” as 
unworthy of that implicit laith ivluch is placed therein 
by the Sunnis, yet they have stiljstitnteu five works of 
their own, oblivious apparently of the circnmstance 
that the same arguments which would undermine the 
value of the one set of books as a guide in matters of 
&ith, would preclude the possibility of attaching 
weight to any other productions which are merely the 
" work of men’s bands.” 

It may well be supposed tlutl as tlie Shias discanl 
the traditions on which the Sunni school of theology' 
is based, so in like manner they refuse to pay homage 
to the four great exponents thereof, the loaders of 
thought who arc received as leaders of the faith. 
These learned doctors, they aftum, have propagated 
many erroneous and impious opinions, both in matters 
of faith and practice; and it is contended^that tlie 
wdiidly policy which lias led to the mon^rous com* 
pound of their cotitradictoj'y tenets into one faith, 
must in volve all who adopt it ih inextricable dilficulties. 
In support of this opinion, they argue that, as it is 
Acknowledged there is, only one path of truth, it 
becomes evident that if the followers of HanifiL or otiy 
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Other Sunni saint be right, those of the remaining 
three must be nTong ] and they ask, *' After all, is it 
not better to tmst to what wn have received 
Gfjd, and Hia Prophet, and from those who uvea 
during his mission, and have transmitted his saying^ 
than to give our minds over to these pretended 
doctors of divinitv and law, and tlius to coMtitute 
.tesk nibble works the standard of faith and the me 
of our lives!" An amusing instance is recorded of 
this feeling of antipathy :—A Shia doctor of Uiws ytas 
once summoned to a meeting to discuss with four 
representatives of the orthodox sects an abstruse 
of matrimonial usage. The learned follow*er of 
with a pretended clownish manner, instead of leaving 
bis slippers at the door, secured them under his arm. 
Tliis action produced much mirth, and the reason ot so 
strange a proceeding was demanded. We ha\e a 
record in my family,’^ said the man, " thM one of our 
ancestors, wlio lived in the days of fh® Prophet, ^ ^ 
his slippers stolen by a!follower of Hj^fa. All 
into laughter, and he was informed that the latter did 
Dot propagate bia doGtrine till n century afl^r MuliiiiO” 
marrs death. " It must have been a follower then of 
*Malik.” The mirth became louden the 
doctor was instructed that Malik came after Hani a.^ 
'* Then it was Shafii;’ “ But this tuan w^ still later. 

It mi^t ha^ve b 0 &n Ilanibait said the affwtiu^ 
anger. This holy man, ho was apprised, dnP not 
publish his works till the second century of the Hi.ira. 
The doctor started brfck with pretended si^nse at 
this information, and exclaimetl, Why, if (dl you 
be true, these holy saints, ;vhose upiniOM vmu wfc i 
#0 make our laws, lived so long after the Propht-, 
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that they could know do more thaii you or I, genUO' 
men, except as they might happen to be more or lc,ss 
teamed” It will soatee occasion surprise that the 
Shias acknowledge no head temporal or spiritual, each 
congregation representing a separate unit of authority 
in itself. Every doctor of the sect who has lakea bis 
degree at Karbala, or Ispahan, may fklivcr his 
“opinion'’ on points of doctrine, and the only teak^jf 
authority to preach or lead the prayer in mosques is 
the power of attractiug a congregation. In theory, 
it is true, these votaries hold that there is an Imam or 
Khalif, but iu practice they leave the title in abeyance; 
the advent of the Mahdi must, in the opimou of the 
Persians, be awaited to reunite Islam and restore its 
fortunes. It is somewhat singular, too, that the Shah, 
though absolute monarch to an extent which the 
more civilised natious of the West can Itardly realise, 
is neither Imam nor Klmlif—in fact, from a Veligiotia 
point.of view. His Abqesty is considered an usurper; 
nay more, he liimself aclmowl^dges that this is the 
ca^ by the circumstance that he Teases in legal form 
his palaces from a supposed representative of the 
Mahdi, with a view of enabling prayers to lie offered, 
up in their precincts to the spiritual profit of himself' 
and other votaries; for it is a maxim amongst 
Muslims of all sect»bhat prayer is not valid if made in 
another man’s house without hia permission^ It is 
but Natural that under such cou<1iiions, and in the 
^ absence of all restraining mduence, the tendency to 
pander to popular prejudice is fbo great to 1^ resisted, 
hence the Sbias revel in the most w'oiulerful tales of 
mfraclcanil superstition. “ You Ohristians,” a Persian 
once said to ^Ir Blunt, wlien the latter was tniVeiling 
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in Iran '* talk of yfi'ir Clirist as tbe Son of God, and 
think it strange: hut with us the ^uiren^ la H 
common one. BeUeve me, we have * Sona of Got! m 

neatly all our villages,” >* • „ 

dwi\l not liav^ escaped notice that the religion of 

Mohammad involves the observance ™ 

outward duties, such as fasting, mnfA 

other obligations, some at 1^ of ^icli must 

of n^ssity be irksome and ftir 

intense longing which cirista atnongs e 
the advent of their Mahdi. on whosjs aPFara”^J ‘ 
the wearisome cerenjonml of the ’ 

they auppoae, be swept away, and nianlcmd , 

free licS^ to indulge in unrestmined enjoyment of 

the passions and desires, _ , , 1 ,. ;- 

That wild, strange ideas of religious latitude aro m 

harmony »-itb the feelil^ wh.cb *'■',^, 1 ^* 

large is evidenced by the circumstance that the 
PeSians not only teach but practise the ^ocmneiha^ 
in order to avoid persecution, a person ^ J* __ 

profess any opinions he pleases, may eny any, * 
Sf ihe spe<IaUloctrines of his ^; he may even avow 
timselfUJ be an orthodox Miihammatl^. 

Se time of the pilgrimage to 

from Iran, whose zeal for their 

them to endure without a murmiir all the toils, the 

hardships, and the dangers of a visit to the 

may bo Wl cursing the twelve Imams whom ibeir 

faitli teaches them to deem as litUe less than Go^ 

and yet the scene of this 

they consitler, Uie temple of the Almighty 

wimm they have assembletl logether to w..rship add 

aQorc !* 
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The mass, however, of t:Jie Persian population do 
not rejwir to Mecca or Madina, but are satisfied witli 
a pilpimaf^e to certatit spots ha (lower! hi'' the sacred 
tr^itiona of their faith: these are (1) the totnb of 
AJi at Najaf, near Kuhi; this was formerly elaborately 
bedecked, but early in the present century the Pasha 
of Baghdad, on the pretence that he feared the Arabs, 
despoiled the shrine of its ti'easures, which howa**,' 
alas be it told, he snbsequently omitted to return. 
(2) The shrine of Husain at Karliala, near the mins 
of ihibyloD. A uiagnifieent mosque lias been erected 
over this tomb, richly rleeorated^ with enamellerl tiles, 
and surmounted by a gQded tlome anrl arabesque 
minarets. By payment of an ononnous sum a wealthy 
Persian can be biuied in the interior of the mosque, 
near the tomb of the Imam- but less favoured 
indiiiiduals are perforce content with a resting-place 
in an outer court, a uiinor privilege for which, none 
the lessv large sums are paid. Tie corpses of the 
poorer classes ai'o brought intefthe mosque, laid for a 
short time on the tomb of Ifnsain, and then buried 
in some neighbouring cemetery. It. is popularly 
supposed that according to the position of the placq 
of h^ial in relation to Husain’s tomb will he the 
position of the occupant of the grave on the day of 
resurrection; — hence the desire to be near the Imam 
in his Wt resting-place in this world, so as -stand 
in psoidmit^ to him in the regions aljove. For which 
reason bodies arc brought to Karllala from all parts of 
Persia, sometimes even in an advanced state of decom¬ 
position. In 1801 the shrine was despoiled by the 
Wahabis, but eighteen ^years later a pious Indian 
prince muide good, at expense of £21,000, life 
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TOvaf^es of Ms bigotod co-reUgiomsia, and decorotcd 
tbo “shrine with a canopy studded with emeralds, 
the pillars being of gold, mter-jpersed with diamonds. 
(31 The mausoleum near Baghdad, of Musaul Kazim 
the seventh Imam, (4) The ^yera/t ^maim 
neaj- the bitter city, where the twelfth and last 
is supposed to be concealed. (5) The tomb at J^ahliad, 
Riza, the eighth Imam, a visit to which pkme 

entSea the votary to the appellation of IVIas^adi . 

and (d) The moaqne at Kum, contammg the tomb of 
Fatima, the daughter of the said Imam All Kiza, the 
interior of which latter mosque ib covered with gold 
and precious stones; *700 servants are att^hed thereto, 
and im array of candles are continually bnrnmg. bo 
much is this sacred spot held in reverence, tliat many 
Persians pay large sums to be allowed “ 

place proximate thereto where they may draw thtir 

brcsth 

But in addition to these hallowed spots there are 
an immense number ’•f tombs of mfeiior samts and 
maitvTs, where the Persians ofthr up their pmyera, 

while weU-nigh every village can bo^t of some holy 

person, whosi character has obtained for him a locM 
tepntation, and rendered his shnne sacred amongst 

the surrounding hamlets, . - . ^ 

The Shias accuse the Sunms causing a mutilated 
Qnmn, and state that Ali posses^d the only perfect 
C(>py of that sacred book; this is anpi^sed to ^ave 
b^n in forty BBotions instead of thirty, tte sutniiv;^ 
to which the more orthodox Mudims ^ere 
also hold ciews totaUy at yanance with the c oi^ re ^ 
tioDs of their rivals io the faith, as r^ds ihee ssei^ 
and atlrihntea of God. notahly m thai they consider 
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it wrong to aacribe to the Almighty movement, 
quiescence, etc., for theae imply the possession of a 
body. They inflintaiD,,too, that God can never be seen, 
for that which is visible is limiteil b^ sf^ee. 

A zealous Persian most conscientiously believes 
that bis neighbour in India will be consigned to ever* 
lasting perdition for crossing his hands on his breast 
when he is saying his prayers instead of letting 
fall by his side agreeably to the practice ol the 
followers of Ali; these latter, too, attach a peculiar 
efficacy to the eaith of Karbala, which they make up 
into discs to be plaaed on the gri>und when they bow 
themselves in prayer, so that at every prostration they 
may touch their forcbead with the sacred dust of the 
martyrs. A Sunni on these occasions makes use of 
the tfust of Mecc^ to which be attaches equal venera¬ 
tion. Another distinction between the two sects in 
connection with their devotions, relates to the mandate 
of the Prophet, which says, 0 believers, when ye 
address yourselves to prayer.c'wash your hands up 
to the elbow, and your heads, and your feet 
to the ankles." This injunction is carried into effect 
l)y the Sbias in its literal integrity, whereas the Sunnis 
not only wipe but wash the portions of the body id 
question. So great, indeed, are the differences of 
thought and feeing between the two sects, that 
tradition has proclaimed, and the followers of AH 
would have it beUeved, that on the occasiofi of the 
Project's visit to heaven, he saw some people being 
^ cast into the Imttomless pit: •feelings of compassion 
filled hi.s heart, and he inquired as to the hapless beings 
about to be consigned to everlasting perdition: gre^ was 
his astonishment, and it may well be conceivctl^reatQr 
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Ids niortificatidn, to find that amongst the nuniHer wei^ 
some of his owd followers. But—and tins wi^ the 
cause of their condemnation—^ey were Sunnis 1 
It wUl thus be seen that the diTergence between 
Shiaa and Snunis is not confined to matters of faith, 
but affects the routine of daily life< inde^U a 

ceremony but mmks the nvalty- ot the respe^ive 
votaries: marriage, divorce, slavery, all po^sw Amr 
^itmctive features, and at every turn the faithW 
follower of Ali is reminded that he is not as othei 
men are” The hati'ed, therefore, of the s^tanes 
needs nothing to intensify ite bitteraess or add to 
violence : but lest tire breach should at any time 1^ 
healed, and the* schism of Islam be consimed to 
obUvion, tradition bas founded the annual celebrntion 
of a religious drama, depicting the pains and angmsh 
which the martyrs of the fiiith undeiw ent on the fatal 

field of KarVjala. , 

As the month Muharram draws n^, prep^tmns 
are rnsu\o in the varioits cities of Persia for the celo* 
bmtion of the Miracle Play, and large tents, caUed 
“ takras,” are ei'ected in the sti^ets and op®^ P ; 
these are fitted up with black Unen, and furnished 
nviih objects emblematical of the events conn^t^ ^th 
the massacre of Husain and Ins fiirody on the field of 
Karbala, the expense being not mfr^uently borne bj 
some rich man, anxious to conciliate Creator h} 
such an- act of pietv and devotion. The cercmomes 
commence on tbe 8th of tta month, on 
"the Onin<l Vizier." eaye Mr Mormr, who himself 
personally witnessed this strange scene- 

"invited the whole of the 

the roofn, we found u lurpe fiH*^n,hly of Penriuns rlud In durk* 
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colottred olotlics^ wklch^, •with their htack r^ps, thrir 

lila^k beardsj and tbetr dienioJ tacei^ reallj looked a» If tbej wrrr 
afflicting ihtir We observed that na wnri did pul tm hit 

oraamefU^. They neither wore their dn^gers> nor any |mri$ of their 
drcfiif whieb they look upon aei omameritii]. A Midhi of high con¬ 
sideration iflt aesl to the Grand Viaier, and kept him in seriouA 
eonversadoD^ wbiJst the renmining mrt of tbe society comnmnicattd 
with each other in whispem. After he had sat some time^ the 
windows of the rotirn in which we were seated w'crrc thrown npen^ 
and we then diiWflvered a priest placed on a high chair, 
covering of a tent, Eurroonded by a otjwd of the |Mjpulacc: the 
whole of the scene being lightcfi np with candlea. He commenced 
by an erordiiimj in which he reminded tlictii of the great value of 
each tear shed for the ftakc of Imam Hnsaiii, which would he an 
atonement for a j^ait life of wickedness; arid a^Ko informeci them 
with much fioleratiity^ that fchaiMoeKr *7i*/ ii ^ ikat ithtdi «H 0 f br 
^fflided o« ihr mmc da^, ii Mhatl i-iff ujfj'nmt mfmng tfif pcopic (Lev. 
xxiiJ, 29), He then began to read from a bnok with a sort of 
nasal chant, that part of the tragic history of Husain appointed for 
the dajj whUii soon produced its effect upon bis audience, for he 
scarcely had turned over three leaves^ before the Grand Vixier 
commenced to idmke his head to and iro, to utter in a moEt |>lteous 
voice the usuid Persian exclamation of griefs * Vahi 1 vahJ I vahi!' 
twth cjf which acts were followed in a more or Ic&s violent manucr 
by the rest of the andience. The clf^nting of the priest lasted 
nearly an hour, and some parts of hU story were indeed |»thetle, 
and well calcukted to nousc the feeUng(t of a snpersdtifras afid 
lively people. In one part of it, all the company stood up^ and 1 
observed the Grand Vizier himself towards the w'ldl, with bl* 
hand extended before him^ while he prayed. After the priest bodT 
finished; a company of actors appeared^ some drcjC^d as womeni 
who chanted forth tlidr parts from silfpfl of |uif4ef* in h sort of 
recitative that was not lin|dciLdiig evun tit our curs. In the ver)“ 
tragical jiarK most of the uudimee appeared to cry v ery unafTcctcdly! 
and s^l sat near the Grand Ylxlefi and to his ncighbonr Ihc priest, 
I wm!S witness to many real teara that fell from them. In some of 
r these mournful u'^sembUes it is the cu^om for n priest to go aliout 
to each pcrs<m at the height of his giiof, with u piece of cottno in 
Ills hand, with which he ratefully collects the falling tearSj and 
which he then squenefs into a bottle^ preserving Lhetn with the 
greatcit caution. This practlif^Uy Illustrates that in tl^ 
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B6th FBftlin, Sth verse, Pitl <.!«( «gr tear* »"*> % ^omc 

PerrfaDs bdieve that tn the ngetiy of dcAth, whM a\\ nie^i^M 
hsve failed, a drop of tears so collected, put into the mouth of the 
Ayrnfr Bi4n, bos hecu known to revive 'him; and it to for soch use 
that they are colleeted. 

«On the ‘ Rua-i-Qati; or ‘Day of Slaughter, the tenth day, 
the Ambassador wo* invited by the King to be the 

termination of the ceremonies, m which the death of Husam was 
to be represented. We set off after breakfast, and pla^ 
iW'^ves in a «mall tent that was pitched for our sccommodation 
over an arched gateway, which wiia situated close to the room in 

which Hto Majesty was to be seated. . 

■' \Vc looked upon the great menduo, or square, which is in front 
of the palace, at the entrance of which we ^rccived a cifcle 
of Kajars, or people ^ the Kings own tribe, who we«r st^dteg 
barefooted, and beating l«eir breasts in cadenee to the chanting of 
one who Ntood in the centre, and inth they n^ and ^en 

joined their voices in chorus. Sim<«ag the Ar«»< (St Luke 
131 to an iiuiversal ad throughout the mournings an e 
Is made bare lor that purpose, by unbuttoning ^e top (to the shirt. 
The King, in order to show his humility, ordi^ed^the Kajars, among 
whom were many of hto own rdatioos, ^thou ei^cf 

shoes or stockings, to superintend thc^ orfcr of the 
ceremonies about to he p^otmed t nnd , doinw 

stepping tenderly over the flones, with sheks m 

the^^ttos of menials— now keeping back “ then deabng 

out blows with thdr sticks, and settling the order of the pro- 

of the square was iwrtftlaned off by an ^closure, which 
;ras te relent Ttewn o/ Karbala, near whjch Husi^ w« put 

to death I and close to this A 

reprewnt his encampment in the desert ’"♦J ^s JarnUy, A wr^cn 
platform, covered with carpets, upon wWch the actors were to 
perform, '’(pupleted the seenerr on the occasmn. 

“A ahorl lime after wc had reached our tent, Iheaftmg 
appeared, and dthcogh *e could not ^ him yet ^ro s^u 
ap^ed of hU presence by aU the people standing up, and by the 

^’**^h«^proc^Blon' then commenced as 

stout man, naked from the waist upijatds, baiandng in hto 
asloiig, 4hick pole, surmounted by an ornament made of tin, 
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caiivu^Lj wrought with dc^iee* frMti the Qaxsnj in h^^Jght Alto¬ 
gether About thirty feet Then Another, like the former, 

bAlAnced an omAineiited pale In his girdle tirtUJ more ponderoiiST 
though nol so lughr Ufj»on which a yDuiig dwish, resting his feet 
upon the bearer'a girdle, had plao^ hlnteelft ehintiiig vcrfii^ with 
all his might in praise of the king. After him a person of more 
strength, and more nakedness A water-carrier, walked forward^ 
bearing an inunense katber aacki filled with wBtefj sliuig over hi* 
back, on whieh^ by way of bravado, foin- boya wore piled one o^er ^ 
the otlier* This persanage, we were told, was einhleniatical flt 
great thirst whicli Husain sufered in the dc^erh A litter iw the 
shape of A BarcophAguSj which wus willed * LheQAbr-UpaighAinbar^ 
or ^tomb of the Prophet^" aaceeeded^ home on the BboMlders of 
eight men. On LU front was a krge oval omejncnl^ entirely 
covered with precious stones^ And just above it a great diaiounii 
star. On A StflAll projeeLicirp were two 'tapers, pkqcd on c-andle- 
stickA enriched with jewels^ The top and mdcs were covered with 
KashmeTiAi) shawts, and on the Runtnit rested a turhan, intended to 
represent the head-dresA of the Pm|3het. On each side walked 
two men bearing polctt, from whkh a variety of beautifnl shawls 
were imspendedj and at the top of which were representaticoii of 
Muhanin^'a hand, studded with jewellery. 

'* After this came fmjr Isi horses, cApArisoned in tlic richest 
inauiLcr. The fronts of their heads w«e omamcnled with pLitfs, 
entirely eovered with diamnnde, that ooitted a thonaaiid beautiful 
rays. Their bodies were dressed with shawk and gold stuffs, 
and on their Kiddlea were placed some object emblemstica] 
of the death of Husain. When all these had puBsed, they 
arranged themselves in a row to the right of the l^ing'f , 

apartment. 

** After a short pauae, a l»odj nf fiemj-lookiiig men, with only a 
loose white shirt thrown over their naked bodlcsr marched forwAidu 
Tlicy were all begriniecl with blood; and each brandishing a sword, 
they sang a mri of hymn, the tones of which were (Verj wild, 
Tbcat represented the aiily-two relations^ or the martyrs, as the 
Persians call them, who accompanied Hewn, and were alain tu 
defending him. Close after them wn^ a led white horsCt covered 
with Artificial WffTinds, with armwa stuck all aimut him, arwl 
capArisoued in blacky representing the horse upon which Hosain 
^as mounted when he was killed. A band of about fifty men, 
sticking two jffcces of wood 1u their hands,, completed* the pro* 
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cession. They vnnged themselves Iti rows befoie the Kiag, »nd, 
manhAlJed 1»V » mmtrr. de Imftei, who stood in the middle to 
rcgulste their mOTCmeutB, they performed a dance, clapping thelj 
ill the best passible time. Thi? wtaiiit de htJlei all this tune 
H»ig in, TecitoUy«v to which the dancers ^ined at different intervals 
with loud shoots and clapping of their pieces of wood. 

"The processions were aacc«*ded by tragedians. Husain came 
forward, followed by his wives, sisters, and relatives. They 
iKrformtd many and l^diOQS « but as oiif distance from 
the aUge was too great to hear the many affecting things whieh no 
doubftoey said to each other, w* will proceed at once to where 
tlie unfortunate Husain lay extendeo on the ground, ready to 
reeeive the death stroke from a niffion dressed in ntmoar, who acted 
the part of executioner. At this moment a burst of Ismen totloo 
issu^ from the ntulfitude, and sobs and real tears came from 
almost every one of those'who were near enough to come under 
our »i»B|*ection. The indignation of the populace wanted ^e 
ubject upon which U* veot it-iclf, imd it fell upQtl those of tue 
aetore who had performed the part* of Yasid’s soldier*. No 
■DODcr was Husain killed, than they were driven off the ground by 
a volley of stones, followed by shouts of abase. We were informed 
that It Is *o difficult to procure performers Ut fill these charYfo«» 
that on U>e present occaaian a party of Russians were pnes^ into 
the army of Yaxid, and they made as speedy sn exit after the 

catiistrophe as was in their jtower. r i c i 

"The scene terminated by the burning of KarbaU. bevnal 
reed huts had been constructed behind the inclosure before 
mentioned, which of a sadden was set on fire. The of 

tlusain was seen covered with black cloth, and upon it sat a 
figure disguised in a tigtr's akin, which was Intended to represent 
the miramilouB Ron recorded to have kept watch over his remaim 
after be bad been boned. The most extraordin^ part of the 
whole exhibition was the leprcscntotion of the dead bidics of the 
martyrs, who, having been deeapita^. were aU placed "* » ^w, 
each body with a head close to iU To effect thi*, several Per^i* 
buried themselves aUve, leaving tlie head out ^ above 
ground ; whilst others put thfir beads under ejfmmd, living out 
the body. The heads and bodies were placed m such relative 
positions to each other, us to make it ^1'^ 
severed. Thi* 1* done by way of penance; but m tioi weather tfc 
violence of the exertion has been known to produce death. l li« 
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wHoIe cctrcmotiv w» termituited bj fch« ‘ Khutb*,* which i» an 
Action <»f prayer for MuhammAd, hi* desceodaiits, and for the 
property of the fQng, and was ddivered in a loud voice by a man, 
Uie befi crier of kU ifwr {as XCnoplioi) eaJla TotmidcSi}, who is Cele¬ 
brated for hit 5Uf>iig voice, nJinJ, indeed, deservedly bo, for at 
about fifty yards distance from us we heard every word he Bald, 
notwithstanding the noise of the multitude which surrounded 

■IS.** 

To this description it is aocesaaiy to add thamino- 
of the principal persoDages in this aingulat drama is a 
fictitious European ambassador, probably a Bya^tinc, 
who is present when the bead of Husain is exl^ited to 
Tazid, and who loudly protests against the massacre; 
an act of indiscretion for which *he is rewarded with 
the crown of martyrtiom. There is always great 
anxiety that the costume of his ExceUcncy shoald he 
European, and, if possible, njilitary; hut abo%*© all a 
cocked hat and feathers are highly prized; and it ia 
not nnfrequently the case that a imifotm which has 
decked the breast of a valiant British son of Mara is 
made to do duty on the backrijf a stalwart actor of 
Iran. 

The more fanatical Shias yearly hold a sort of 
Guy Fawkes day, when a comic " tazia" commemor¬ 
ative of Omar is held, and the usurper ia finally con¬ 
ducted to the infernal regions by the Arch Fiend in 
person. On the ijther hand, the less devout make 
amends for the extra piety of their faithful brethren 
by bgling tbe ladies on the occasion of on interval in 
the peifr^rmance, and Bometimes, alas be it said, 
* diuing the most touching and pjithetic parts of the 
ceremonies; while the serious and sober of the 
assembly are compelled at times to smile at the con¬ 
tests of the fair dames their struggles to secure an 
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eligible seat; mdeed, it would be difficult to avoid 
being amused at the blows and scratches with which 
the pugnacious devotees endbavour to assert their 
ri"bta There is, truth to tell, a story current that on 
one occasion a stripling, destined in after years to 
become a high functionary of State, threw amongst 
tlie throng of tighUy-p^ked pushing and tearing 
flaiKhters of Eve, a basin of young &x>gs; the 
fusion and distress of the fair devotees tnav weU Im 
ima«nned, but their shrieks and screams, followed by 
the laughter of tl^ sterner sex, must have contrasted 
somewhat strangely»with the sad and dismal scene 
of woe, which the assembly had met together to 

celebrate. . 

In considering this subject, it must not be over¬ 
looked, as has been pointed out by M. Gobineau, that 
Ilusaio is not only the son of Ah, he is the husband 
of a princess of royal blood—'he, his father, aU the 
Imams, taken collectively, represent the 
nation, overtlirown, vexed, dispmted, depopulate 
by their Arab conquerors: hence the emotion dis- 
pmyed at the perfonnanco of the Miracle I^lay is 
;sacred. If any one were to remain cold and unappre¬ 
ciative, he would be less than a man to he insensible 
to cruelty and iiyustice. Nor would he be a Muslim, 
inasmuch as he would not in that iase dare to despise 
the fanvly of the Prophet; lastly, and above ^ he 
would not be a Persian tn so fin* as he had hiilM to 
recognise what he, who is the personification of his . 
country, had suffered, and what the land itself had 

undergone. . u 'iv* 

The scenes, in every instniicc, depict some tnniiing 

et’ent s * connected with the story of " Hasan and 
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Husain,” the martyrs of Kaihala, but thojr vary 
from time to timer in feci* the Jropresano,” of 
whom there are about ftve or six scattered throughout 
Persia, turns Ms steps at the time of the approach of 
the Mulianum towards the groat cities of the laud, such 
aa Teheran, Ispahan, Shiraz, etc,, and produces out 
of Ms collection, which usually numbers one hundred 
such of them as are nro^ suited to^he 
occasion, being guided in bis choice by numerous 
considerations of the moment. So that the hfiracle 
Play varies in each city, and in ,every year. The 
representation lasts ten days, on each of which the 
audience is harassed with a firesh tale of woe. 

There are no acts or scenes, properly so eallefl, nor 
is there a curtain, but as each subject terminates the 
actors leave the stage ; these tatter are mostly well up 
in their though they canr a small bctoII from 
wMcb, when memory fails, they calmly read their 
part, * In addition, however, to^lhe professional actors 
there are numerous supomumeraries, mostly volunteem 
eager to “compound for sins they ore inclined to, 
by assisting in an act of devotion, which they consider 
expiates for many a deed of ill and wickedness com-* « 
niitted during the other mouths of the year. 

Piety, too, prompts the orthodox to contribute to 
the performance articles to deck the ; and the 
miscellaneous array of cups, saucers, dishes^ |dates, 
and bther worldly possessions, which meet the eye, 

. would gladden the heart of a t^er in curiosities. 

The strangeness of the strange scene is 
si^erably heightened by the circumstance that it is 
not deemed incumbent upon the actors to shave their 
feces; so that a sweet angelic cherub, supposed to 
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have aliglited on oMlh from Uie regions of bUsa, 
appears in some mstances before the andience with a 
huge dark beard, entirely inconsistent wi^ 

the notion of a heavenly messenger, who la uni veisaUv 
depicted in the West with a sweet innocent &ce ot 
3 'outhfal simplicity. 

The pay assigned to the profe^ion^ actor 
according to the talent of the individmd, m t e 
estimation in which he is held by the pubhc ; in some 
cases it amounts to as much as £100 or £la0; the 
recipient of such a sam is treated with immente 
respect when he^p^ in the street, m^ 
by the troops of children, who are petnfied at the 
appearance of so august a personage ; among is 
companions, too, it is etiquette that he sho ^ 
himself airs—so that at times ho is pleaa^t and afiaWe, 
while at others he is cross and pecMsh—if nn^tei? 
fail in amount or quaJitv, he will refuse to play; he 
. is, forsooth, a star in the firmament f rebpous art. 

The more important, however, of all those who 
take part in the performance i^e 
tradititms " concerning the martyrdom of the Imams 
m tact he is the life and soul of the pi^. He 
'be eloquent, fascinating and l^ed, and, as the offiw 
is both lucrative and honourable, its possessors are n^ 
unfroquently descendants of ^ Imam, ® ^ 

the turban and girdle ore either green or black, m 
place oiwhite, the ordinary colmir. i *■ nf a 

Sir Lewis Pelly has published » 
collection of scenes in'this strange ‘ Miracle Pky 
but for the information of the 
stated, that in addition to th^ slaughter 
ef the •martyrs and their famihes, who are murdered 
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amidst the wails and lamentations of an appreciative 
audience, the angel Gabriel descends from the ski^ 
attended bv his minictering angels, all radiant in 
spangle wings, not, alas, to assist the hand of heroes 
in their sore and dismal plight, but merely to 
deprecate the bard lot of the Prophet's oSspring. 
The king, too, of the " Jinns,’' with his army appears, 
but, again, not to help but only to inoum; ^the 
example of the augehc band has, it would seem, 
proved irresistible. Moses, attired as an Arab Shaikh, 
Jesus Christ in rags and tatters, apd even Muham¬ 
mad himself gorgeously apparelled ^ silver aUk and 
raiment of ICashmir—one and all revisit the earth, 
and are stricken with the general contagion of grief; 
not a sottl however raises a finger in defence of the 
slaughtered heroes—till at length the murderer does 
his work amidst an universal outburst of sorrow and 
indignation I 

The sadness of the scenes which are witnessed is 
in some me^ure counterbalanc^U by the comforts for 
the inner man which abound. Here there is to be 
seen the lowest of the low—for the admiasion is free 
to all, irrespective of position—resting in a seat, tbe^ 
elegant fittings of which but ill accord with the poverty 
of his garments, while he sips coffee from a ctip 
handed to him perchance by the proudest son of the 
proudest nation on earth; there a cut-throat from 
Shirfie ts perfuming his moustaches with rose-water, 
from an ewer borne by the fiower of Persian nobility 
while the pipe, on this occa^on the pipe of peace, 
sonda its :^grance through an assembly, the most 
mhtley, the moat varied, most inconceivable which 
imagination can depict, while all thia is taking plac^, 
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others are to l»e seen refreahiog th^ 
with iced water, a remembrance of t^e tlurrt whi^ 
ihe martyra of Karbala suffered ere their apintsfl^ 
to the mkoaiona of bliss. Les^ however, th^ 
be any ^ilure in weeping, cakea are hand^ 
oomnosed of peas, melon seeds, and nuUet, ground 
into^T^te, a concoction which la ^d to 
chargi ^producing a copious flow of tears; 
iWimpOTtant than all, the weaker sex eat freely ^ 
gmn mastic, for the amgulnr re^on ^ 

Kean the teetb-sweeten the breath, and rtrenglhen 
the ffuma hut it pffedisposes them not to talk mu^, a 
SL^hich at it may wefl be imagined 

i8 of value. 




CHAPTER XIV 


MIXO& SECTS OP ISLAM 

AlIITEH ok FATlMim 

These were established about a.d. SOS hy one Abu 
Muhammad ObaiduHah, a desoendant of AJi and 
Fatima. Claiming to bo a propheti he overran some 
provinces in Africa^ expelled the Idrisites from 
Bombay, and hnally conquered Egypt, where ho 
settled. 

In A.D. 968 his great-grabdson established his 
power in the last mentioned province, and decreed the 
abolition throughout the land of all forms or ceremonies 
which might recali the domination of the Abbasides, 
Ho removed their names from the public prayers, and 
called in tbe oobi stampe<.l with their superscription. 
He forbade the wearing of black—the colour of their 
family—and ordered that all preachers should be 
clothed in green, and should repeat this formula at 
public prayers: " O Grod 1 shed Thy blessings upon 
Thy chosen servant Muhammad; upon Ati, the object 
of Thy affection; upon Fatima, the virgin; upon 
Hasan and Husain, the grandsons of the Prophet, 
whom Thou hast puriffcU and preserved from uU taint 
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of sin 1 Hod 0 my God 1 upon the the 

progenitors of the chief of l>elievers.” 

The defeat of the Karosathiana in a,d. D72 
placed the dynasty upon a aocure footings which it 
laaintaisied for a period of abont 250 years> tmder 
the reigns of fourteen princes, all of whom added 
to their names the distinctive title of La dinulloh 
(to tie faith of God^ which is the distinctive mark 
of the sect. The foiuth Khalif (A,n. 955-978) built 
the city of Al Qahira, now commonly called Cairo, 
and transferred J^he seat of government to that 

capital . w. I u 

It is noteworthy that the persccntions which the 

Christians suffered at the hands of the Fatimite 
Khalifs was one of the causes which led the former 
to appeal to their brethren in the West, and eventually 

gave rise to the Cmsades. _ 

The extinction of the Fatimite dynasty m t^t 


was attended with a peculiar circmnstance wMch 
merits recital Asid, the last Khalif (a.ii. 1160-1 1 m), 
shortly before his deposal saw in a dream that a 
scorpion forth from tlie mOBtjnc find stung him. 
The vision was explained as indicating that man 
from the sacred edifice in quesUon would dcpnve him 
of his dignity. Wlmrenpon the Khnlif, sununomng 
to his presence the person in chargn, inquired of him 
who dwelt there. The latter replied that the 
occupant was an aged person, who in^e 
profession of his zeal and piety. The Khalif direct 
that tliifl votary should* be brought before hmi; but 
no sooner had the man appeared than the ^ 

onoe avowed that he had conjo to the sa^ed ®dimS5 
fdr the lixpress purpose of deposing the Khalit Ot tho 
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Fatiniites. Ana id, seeing the fellow to be a poor, 
miserable wretch, deem art him incapable of sncti an 
enterprise. » 

So, giving the intruder some money, the Haler of 
the Faithful dismissed him with a request-that he 
would pray to God on behalf of the uiah he would 
dethrone. It happened that some time afterwards, 
Salad in, wishing to render himself master of Bgjpi, 
formed the xesolution of suppressing the Alhte 
KhalifaL With this object, ho summoned the 
principal chiefs and doctors of ^e law to decide 
upon the propriety or otherwi^ of carrying his 
project into execution, Tlie old man of the mosque 
hearing of this, appeared before the assembly, and 
spoke so strongly as to the vices and errors of the 
dynasty in question, that the Synod proclaimed them 
infidels, and aliolished their Khalifat 

The Fatimites, though nominally Muhammadans, 
dented the fundamental tenets of the Prophet 
According to Dlahammad, he llimself was the seal of 
the prophets, and the Quran a complete rule of 
conduct. No further communications were to be 
expected from Gmi, either in writing or through tbj 
agency of prophecy. The successors of Muhammad 
were but the oxecutors of a law entrusted to them; 
they had no authority to alter it one jot or one tittle; 
they were gifted with no iuspiration making them 
wisBiabove wh.?it was written. They were themselves 
bound by the mandates of the sacred book oa rigidly 
the meanest Muhammadanh on whom they inflicted 
the penalties of the law. Tlie Fatimite Khalifa, on 
the contrary, held theiuselves to he iucamatioRs of 
the Divine Reason. Tliis monstroite claim Is 
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eiempHaed by the language aseiibed to one of the 
Khalifa of that faith. 

« My God mcli wm his nddie* to the ^mighty—" 1 *01 

power* rS SaDifestoUoo, Thy will* snd Thy word! 

Sml to men th«t they msy know pie; end 

Lht to shine forth I My God t by me ^ou hwt crested #11 
cStares, and from me Thou hast d«wB aU Thy ^ 

Tbv oroiihets, 1 am Thy Sod* imd Than art my Father—I am mb 
wA ThL, ns the effniiion of light Is one with its ™ 

revealed power, and through we Thy striking signs are manifested* 

Their tloctriue was that all the phenomena of 
this sensible an^ material world were W? 
symbols of corresponding reuJities m the spmli^l 
and unseen world. Every positive precept of the 
law was an allegorical Etatemeut of 
verity; and as one pure and universal 
presided over the spiritiml world above, so it wm 
necessary that in this lower world also ^s 
Reason should be incarnate m a person. It liat^beon 
so in Ismail and bis IdescendMts; it was so m the 

Fatimite Khalifs of Egypt. They J 

words of the Quran, “ a fire bgbt^ by Gj^ which 
neaet^ted the hearts of men " Tbey^'^onld 
Uat which was hidden from the eye and ; 

AU the course of the preceding hi^iy of 
had tendetl to the manifestaUon itf the Mahdi No 
messenger who had been sent Irom heaven in bygone 
ages bu’?, bad indicated this ™t event m his wrifings 
and discourses, in the emblems of bis dwtnno, and 
the allegorical figures bis teaching, know, then* 
the Imfin, was indispensable to a knowledge of Go^ 
«If any awong you "—was the slAtemtnt of a F*®^***^*®®?^ 

i»g flUougre^fo*! of womcn-*^wiy. -1 have wjknowledgcJ the 
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millj of God; I □e¥er failed to make XhiA cenfeG^oo of 

faiths and I can liave dO need of a MediataTj^ the |ierceptiaD at the 
truth is hiddcD from that wumnn. Have you not heard in the 
conferences of wisdom that which Iwi* been spoken of a tofeh^ 
which id its iwjfcct state represents the religidti of Unitj. btil 
which eeases to he a torch as soon as its several parts are divided 
from each other. Then the wbjl hy itself is called ^ theVai,* the 
wick ^the wick/ the 6arne Hhe dame/ the chandelier "the chande¬ 
lier '; but when all arc united—^the waxj the wickj the Homej and 
the chandelier—these together consUtiiic a complete torch, ^now 
then^ O frmale believer in the Unity I why this parabk haJ9 been 
set before jon. It is in order that you may know you cannot 
attain to a right Apprehenjsion of the of Unity Udle^^ you 

include in that apprehensian all the ministers of that religlDD. 
Has it not been d^Ured to yon in these conferences that the 
Clnran is a living being ^ When Its chapters, its grand divisions in 
ten and in £ve partG| and its ver^s arc dl combined into onc^ then 
the Quran Is complete; but w hen its chapters are dirided and parted 
from Q 4 te anoiherj no one would call that a complete Quran. When 
endre^lt is the symbol or representative of the Immn^ and men call 
it the * Word of Gesd/ " 


The Ashabjans 

This sect, the followers of Abul Hasan A1 Ashari 
(born A.I1. 873), who was first a Mntazilite, and the 
scholar of Abu Ali al Jubbai, but disugreeing from 
his master in opinion as to God's being bound (as 
the Mutazilites ^assert) to do always that which is 
best or most expedient, left hia teacher and set up 
a now sect for himself. The occasion of this riiffer- 
ence was a case concerning three brothers, the first 
of whom, lived in obedience to God, the second in 
rebellion against Him, and the third died an infant. 
Al Jubbai being asked what ho thought would 
btcome of them, answered, lliat the first would be 
rewarded in jxiradise, tlife second punished in liell, and 
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the third neither rewarded nor punished : 
what," objected A1 Asbari, " if the third say, O Lord, 
if Thou hadat given me longer yfe, that I have 

entered paradise with my believing brother, it would 
have be^ better for me i ” to which A1 Jubbai replied, 

“ That God would answer, ‘I knew that if thou nadst 
lived longer, thou wotildst have been a wicked person, 
and therefore cast into hell"” "Then," retortetl A1 
Ash^i, " the second will say, O Lord, why didst 
Thou not take me away while I was an infant, as 
Then didst my brother, that I might not have deserved 
to be punished fofiny sins, nor to be cast into hell 1 " 
To which Al Jubbai dbnld return no other answer than 
that God prolonged his life to give him an oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining the highest degree of perfection, 
which was best for him; but Al Ashan demanding 
further, why He did not for the same reason grant the 
other a longer life, to whom it would have been 
equally advantageous, Al Jubbai was so put to it^that 
he asked whether tJi* devil possessed him. "No,” 
says Al Ashari, “ but the master's ass will not pass the 
bridge—that is, he is paaizled." 

Their tenets are: (1) that the attributes of God are 
distinct from His es.'^ence, yet so as to forbid any com¬ 
parison to be made between Gkid ant] His creatures. 

As to predestination, they maii^in that God has 
one eternal will, which is applied to whatsoever He 
wibhetht thid the destiny of man was written on*tbe 
eternal Table before tbe world was created; but 
whenever a man desires to do a certain thing, good or 
bad, the action corresponding to the desire is there 
and then created by God, ana, as it were, fitted on 
ti^l desire. (3) As to mortal sin, the Ashanans 
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taught that if a believer guilty of such sin die without 
repentance, his sentence is to be loft with God, 
whether He pardon him out of mercy, or whether the 
Prophet intercede for him (according to that saying 
recorded of him, *' My intercession shail be epiployed 
for those among my people who shall have been guilty 
of grievous crimes or whether He punish him in 
proportion to his demerit, and afterwards, throng His 
mercy, admit him into paradise; but that it is not to 
be supposed he wdl remain for ever in hell with the 
infidels, seeing it is declared that whoever shall have 
faith in Ins heart but of the weighfrbf an ant, shall be 
delivered from hell fire. Add this is generally 
received for the orthodox doctrine on this point, and is 
diametrically opposite to that of the Mutazilitos. 

If, said AT Ashari, we contemplate this visible 
creation, ascending from the lowest forms of life to the 
highest, we become aware, from inward experience, 
that,nothing in all this wondrous world carries within 
itself the power which called hr into existence. Man 
comes into the world endowed with certain capacities 
—these he can use; but he can produce nothing whicli 
has not already been given to bum And what is true 
of man, we know must be true of all inferior types dt 
existence. We/tve, therefore, constrained to pi^e this 
creative power spmewhere outside of the creation. 
This power must be almighty, intelligent^ and 
possessed of volition, because in the structufte of the 
visible universe we find everywhere the efiects of such 
attributes as these. Thus we are conducted to a 
belief iu a Creator, in whom unity of essence is co- 
eadstent with a plundity of attributes. What, then, 
are these attributes '1 They are not, so said AL Asha#^, 
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the Deity Himself, Deither are they something iode^ 
pendent of Himi but they may be liken^ to the 
actions of men, which are neithsr the man himself, nor 
have they any exiatenca apart fi'om the man. 

All Usings proceed from the will of this Creator 
the good and the evi], the useful and the hortful 
IHb mind and purpose are incapable of change- Ha 
wrotfi upon the everlasting Table the destiny of man 
and the world, before either had been summoned into 
existence^ Nevertheless Al Ashari admitted that 
there was a di^rence between the unintelligent 
growth of trees add vegetables, and the aetiotia of 
men wrought with a cnnacioiis adaptation of means 
to eods- But he insisted that man ^d no power to 
convert will into action i be acquired action by a 
special creative act of God. In this way Al A^ari 
baheved that ho preserved the moral responsibility of 
man, without allowing that anything could come mto 
existence without the immediate interposition o£ me 
creative Deity^ It wlss, however, objected to tnis 
solution, that it placed the affections and deauea of 
men beyond the control of the Creator l an objectmn 
which AJ Aahari foiled to meet, and which his 
disciples ascribed to a spirit of morbid and carpmg 
oriticism which could not bo too strongly repre- 

Aa to tlie visibUity of God, Al held ttot 

it was agential to a complete existence l™!' epuh 
be seen, God, therefore, unless He could be seen, 
would not fulfil the conditions of perfect emfitcnce^ 
that was, at once, ndicidons and 
The promise that the Faithful should 
moreover. pJaJnly anuounced in the 

3 G 


a supposition 
blasphemous, 
sei God was, 
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Qaran; as, for example, in the 22nd verse of the 76lh 
chapter, where it is written i 

« Faces <ID that daj^ shall be bright, gwUng on thdr Lord.” 

Words such as these would be destitute of 
meaning imleas God was there to he looked at, and 
capable of being seen. At the same time, he 
considered that this beatific rision was not pi^paible 
to man in his normal human state. * To suppose this 
would be to invest the Deity with a material 
and so lapse into the damnable heresy of “identity. 

Al Ashari conceived that tof the enjoyment of 
thiR beatific vision a sixth sense would be liestowed 
upon men, whereby they would obtain, as it were, 
through the medium of the intellect, an immediate 
intnitmn of the glory and greatness of God He 
maintained, further, that seeing and hearing are 
eternal attributes of God; but the pMsages in the 
sacred writings which ascribed to Him a face and 
two h ftuds , he considered to he metaphors adapted to 
human intelligence. Neverthelesa what the revebtion 
makes known oonceming the things of the invisible 
world—namely, the Peu, the Preserved Table, the 
Throne, the Footstool, Paradise, and Hell—he 
thought should,be accepted in their literal aignitioi- 
tion, because in ^nch revelations there is nothing 
absurd or incredible. Likewise, all that is revealed 
in tlie Traditions regaixling the future life—namely, 
the examination in the grave, the bridge into 
Paradise, the division of humhn kind into the saved 
and the lost, must be received precisely as they are 
Itritteii, and not explained away into melaphora, 

Iteganiing the oature of the tjuron, h^ taught 
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that the Word of God exists io the mind of God, and 
is, of course, eterbat and uncreated. The Quran is the 
luanifeatation of this Wotd; tut the vocal sounds 
through wluch the Word was made known to the 
Prophet*, these being subject to the conditions of 
time, are, necessarily, created. 

But the tnain element in the system taught by A1 
A ahnd is )ts imcompromising assertion of the 
sovereignty of God. Tie rejected, as impious, the 
notion that there exists in man any light or standard 
whereby to predict the actions of God. It is the 
merest folly and presumption to say that the wicked 
mun will be punished in the next world because of 
his Binfi His judgment rests with Go4 and what 
sentence God will pronounce upon him can be 
known to God alone. He may, out of mercy, forgive 
him; it may be tliat the Prophet will intercede for 
him, and God accept of that intercession; it may be 
that he will be punished for a time, and then tihns- 
lated into heaven; ana it may be that he will be 
plungeti into the fire of hell, and there remain for 
ever and ever. All these issues are possible, and there 
sfe no means of calcnlatiug which is the likeliesL 
Arguing in the same spirit, he rejected the notion 
that God must, of necessity^, receivh the penitent 
sinner into favour, or deal with a^ man according 
to what should consider a spirit of equity. Just 
and unjust are terms applicable only to those frho 
are subject' to a law; mid God is above all laws. 
True it is that the Quran teaches ns to expect that 
the sincere repentance of a believer will be accepted 
by God: hut we must not on. that account cease to 
reihemhfr that to commit “injustice" is impossible 
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with God* For injuatiee means to act with arbitrary 
caprice in a sphere where the actor has no tegitimatc 
aaihority, and God is ^he universal ruler. 

A1 Ashari also emphatically rejected the 
contention of Freethinkers, that the unassisted 
reason of man can rise to a knowledge of good and 
evil, or have any opinions whatever as to what is 
necessary and what is indififereni or optional# All 
duties are made known through revelation. Without 
revelation man cannot form a conception as to wliat 
he ought to do, or what he ought net to do. _ Neither, 
a^iart from revelation, has he any right to infer that 
in the next world what he calls the good man will be 
rewarded, and what he calls the bad man punished. 
These notions are the results of a childish delusion 
which makes God subject to the moral laws He has 
imposed upon His creatures. But God is not subject 
to any such laws. There is no existing thing that 
can 'demand an account froui Him concerning Hia 
actions. But all existing uiings must render an 
acconnt to Him, and receive with meekness and 
resignation whatever His sovereign wiU pleases to 
inflict upon them. “Verily,’* says the Prophet, 
“ there are none in the heavens or in the earth but 
shall approach the Goil of mercy as a slave.” 


The Azabagites * 

This sect was founded by Nafl ibn A1 Azn^ 
towards the close of the seventh century. 

^ They maintain that the Imam Ali was an intidel, 
Md that he was rightlyiassassinated. Practically they 
were sworn enemies to all established govbmm&it. 
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both tomporai aJid spiritual, and particular^ to 
house of Oniaiya* In the yoar 687 of the Christian 
otE they made an irruption into rill they came to 
Kuiat aJid pcnetratod as far as MadiHin. They 
committed aU manner of outrages as they wenir 
destroying all they met, ripping open the women, 
exerciaing tlie utmost cruelty, without distinction of 
sox qr age. 

It chanced at this time that a lady of extraoruiniary 
piety as well as beauty foU into their hands. Moved 
with pity and compassion, one of tho numbCT would 
have spared her* thereupon a comrade, upbraiding 
him with the tannt, Whatl thou art taken with her 
beauty, thon onomy of God, and hast denied the faith, 
killed the woman on the spot, 

Abdul Malik sent out a force to disperse the 
Azaragites, who met them at a spot near Bussor^ 
where the contending troops fought deepenitely and 
continuously for no leas than eight days. They .were 
not finally scattered ti&A.D, 70L 


Babak 

“ In A,D. 816, Bubak, surnamed A1 Kliurrami, and 
Khurram din, either because he of a certain 
»li strict near Ardabil in jVzarbmjag call^^ Kiurrani, 
or because he iostituteci a merry religion, which 
is the riguification of the word in Pers^ ton 
to assume the tiUe of a prophet. It is doubtM as 
to what doctrine be* taught; hut it is said he 
professed none of the religious theti known in 
Asia. He gained a great number of devotees wi 
P^rsiam Iraq, and grew iKifrerful enough to wage 
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war with the Kiialif AI Mamim, whose troops he 
often beatv kiilmg aeveral of his generaia, and one of 
them with his own iii-nd; and by these victories he 
became so fonnidaljle that Al Mutasim, the successar 
of A] Ma m im, was obliged to employ the forcfta of the 
whole empire against him. The general sent to 
reduce Baoak was Afshid, who having overthrown 
him in battle, took his castles one after another with 
invincible patience, notwithstanding the rebels gave 
him great annoyance, and at last shut ap the impostor 
in his principal fortress; which beipg taken, mfmk 
found means to esca[» thence in disguise, with some 
of his family and principal followers; but taking refiige 
in the Byzantine tenitoiies, was betrayed in the 
following manner. Sahel, an Armenian officer, 
happening to know Babak, enticed him, by offers of 
service and respect, into his power, and treated him 
as a mighty pmoe, till, when ho sat down to eat, 
Sahel sat mm self down by him; at which Babak, 
being surprised, asked him hovf he dared to take that 
liberty unasked? '*It is true, great king," replied 
Sahel, " I have committed a fault; for who am I, that 
I should sit at your m^'osty’s table ? ” And immedi; 
ately sending for a smith, he made use of this bitter 
sarcasm, Stretph forth your legs, great king, that 
this man may put fetters on them. After this Sahel, 
though the captive bad offered a large sum for his 
libetjy, sent him to Afshii^ having first served him in 
his own kind, by causing bis mother, sister, and wife to 
be insidbod before his face; foi» so Babak used to treat 
bis prisoners, Afshid, having the arch-rebel in his 

C ower, conducted him to Al Mutasitn, by whose order 
e was carried through Haghdwl on the back of an 
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elephant, after which he was deliver^ to the tend^ 
metdes of executioners, who cut ^ 
lega This happened in A.D.8p7. 
tamed his ground against the power of the Kh^ifa 
for twenty years, and had masaacreii a^ye two 
hundred and fifty thousand people; ^ 

eustom never to spare man. woman, or chdd, cither of 
the Muhammadans or tlieir The _ 

Bahak who remained after his death, seem to Imve 
been entirely dispei^. there being little or no mention 
made of them by^histonans. 

"The Babis 

This strange community was foimded by 
Ali Muhammad, who was bom at Slm^ on 9th Oot^ 
A.D. 1820. For a time he assisted his im^ m 
mercantile pursuits, but his mind 
religious meditation and ^eei^tive 
AcSrdingly he proceeded to &bala, where hfe waa 
distingnialiL by W zeal for le^ug and his rem^k- 

ably a^tere life. Great He 

him, and his fame rapidly spread ^ 

W began to commit his thought to wntmg, tho^h 
he laid^claim to inspimtion ^ t 

was twenty-fonr y^s of age ^ a^. 1^ 

duly proclaimed himself as a leader an^ t, _ 
mankuM, aud assumed the name of Bab, 
btimating to his foUowers that " Wh'«''f . 

approach the Lord hhJM and to know the tmeway 
thit leads to Him, ought to do it through me. 

The number of lua adherents mcre^d rapi^. 
and when they demanded -of hun a sign in proof 
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of his mission, he rejoined that he couli] pen a 
thousand inspired lines in one day. No doubt some 
persons joined the sect from self-interest, but 
others it may be assumed were actuated by motives 
of piety, while possibly some desired reform in JPersia, 
and considered that Babiism would attain that object. 
But, be this as it may, when he at thifi time announced 
that he was destinra to regenerate bis countir. the 
enthusiasm of the war gave life to the movement he 
had initiated. 

In November, a.d. 1844, the Bab undertook the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and after pd'forming all the 
rites returned the following yeai to Bushire, where 
lie soon became the centre of attraction. But the 
fanaticism of the Faithful was aroused, and when 
apostles were sent to Shiraz to preach the new gospel, 
the emissaries were seized oo the road and the 
tendons of their feet cut out. “If thou desirest 
the extinction of this fire," so ran a letter addressed 
by thd MuUas to the governor/of Far's, “ or seekest 
a firm stopper for this rent and diamption, an 
immediate cure and decisive remedy is to kill the 
Bab." Accorilingly, in a.i>. 1846, an attack was made 
upon his house; however, he escaped and proceeded * 
to Ispahan. Afer a while the Bab was removed to 
the Carstle of Ma^ a fort.ress on the north-west 
frontier, whence lie was shortly removed to Chirik, 
near JJrumljya. The King of Persia, though s^lroDgly 
raged* to do so, declined to interfere so Jong as the 
' pnbHc pe^ was not disturbed. Converts of rank 
and position now began (a.I). 1848) to flock to the 
Bi^i standard, prominent amongst the hiunblo being 
a lady of high family, generally known as Qurratul 
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\jn (Lustre of the Eye), a person of marvellons beauty, 
possessed of high intellectual gifts, eloquent, devoted, 
and fearless. She tlirew her wjiole soul into the cause 
she advocated, and her martyrdom m a. d. 1852, at the 
time of.the massacre at Teheran, which followed on 
the attempt to kill the Shah, sheds a ^lo of glwv 
round her short and active career. The Bab himself 
had lieen put to death two years previously (9th 

Julv,^A.n. 1850). • , , n' j. 

'The cruel persecutions which the sect suflor^ 
consequent on the aforementioned attack on the 
Shah, while it aroueed feeUngs of disgust on the ^rt 
of those who witnessed the frightful atrocities which 
cliaraclerised that reign of terror, seemed rather to 
increase than diminish their fame and reputation, and 
it is computed that the Babi faith embraces m its 
fold not much less than one million souls. ,, 

On the death of the Bab, the sect became divided 
into two bmnehes-^me known as the followers of his 
successor Baba (who^** died 16th May 189 ) „ 
headquarters at Acre, the other which rect^nises Kzel 
(i-eaident since 1868 in Cyprus) as their chief—but, bo 
far as is known, this schism has not hindered the spread 
6f the faith, the more so as there are grounds for t^hev- 
ing that the latter branch of the devotees is diminishing 
and is likely to become gradually ^tmet. 

The religion of the Babis, as expounded m Lbeir 
‘^Bayarf” or liook of doctnne, written by the^Bab 
liiiDsolfp are mystical to some 
In brief, these sectarians hokl that God is Kt^al 
and Unappreaclmble. All things come from tlmi 
and exist by Him. Man cannot appr^h Him 
except through some appointed luetlium. So, is 
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from God there is a Frima) Will which becomes 
mconmtc in the prophets. This Frim&l Will spoke 
in tJie Bab, and will speak m *' him whom Grod shall 
manifest”; and after him through others, for there 
is no cessation in these manifestations. That which 
spoke in Adam, Kcafa, Moses, David, Jesus, and 
Muhammad, was the one and the same Pnmal Will. 
In each manifestation news has been given the 
following one. Thus the Jews are told to expect a 
. Messiah, but thej rejected Him: the Christians to 
expect Muhammad, but, as a rule, t^ey do not accept 
him. So the Muhammadans are tAught to look out 
for Imam Mahdi—yet nowtho*Bab has come, they 
persecute him. 

Another point on which the Bayan lays much 
stress is that no revelation is final. This is entirelv 
opposed to the ordinaiy Mohammadan vie'w, whicn 
is that, as JMuhammad was the seal of the prophets, 
his QevelatioD closed the series. The Bab taught 
that, as the human race protases, the Primal Will, 
the teacher of men, speaks in each new revelation 
more fully and more clearly. Ah these successive 
and progressive revelations and dispensations are 
simply to prepare the world for the fiiller teaching 
of “H im whom shall manifest.'' 

A new propheVis not sent until the development 
of the human race renders this necessaiy. A re vela' 
tion'is not abrogated till it no longer suffices* for the 
needs of mankind. There is no disagreetnent between 
the prophets: all teach the s4me truth, but in such 
measure as men can receive it. As mankind advance 
Mid progress they need fuller instruction. The 
mstructioD given by Abraham was suitable and 
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sufficient for the people of his day, but not for those 
to whom Moaea was sent, while this in turn hM 
ceased to meet the needs of those to whom Uhnst 
was sent Yet we must not say that their religions 
were mposed to one another, but rather that Mch 
m&mfestaiion is more coiDplete and more perfect 

than the last. , ^ .1 /1 e j. 

Aa regards the Baba, or ” Coming One (the first 
Baha died on 16th May, a.o. 1892), it is laid down that 
in erery assembly of believers a vacant place must 
be left for him, yid when his name is mentioned all 
must rise up. The book written by the Baha, called 
the '*Mo8t Holy tablet,” is held in the greatest 
esteem : it is devoted largely to a declaration of m 
majesty^ and bb eicplanatjcn of the Mtions of nimself 
in bis capacity of the “Beauty of Primal Unity. 

The precepts inculcated upon Babis are: 

! 1) Abolition of religiona warfare. 

2i Friendly intercourse with all sects and pcpplea 
3) Obedience to i5ie ruler who protects them. 

4 ) Submission to the laws of the countty in 
which they live. 

(5) Confession of sin to fellow-men prohibited. 
Confession must be to, and pardon sought 

fiom, God only. . 

(6) The study of such scienj^ea as tena to Lne 
welfare of mankind is encouraged. 

(7) *AU must Icam some trade, or practice ^fiome 
professioTi. 

(8) Visits to tombf^and shrines are not obligatory. 
In addition to these iiyunctions, it is laid down 
that prayer is to be said three times a day, an 
the timnber of prostrations are much fewer than 
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those held necessary amongst Muliammadans. Tbe 
worshipper no longer tnrns to Mecca bnt towards 
**th6 Most Holy Eegion, the Holy Place» whence 
issueth the command to whomsoever is in the earths 
and the heavens.” That Acre, the headquarters of 
the Babis is here meant, is clear; because it is said that 
when Baha dies, or, as it is put in hyperbolic langua^, 
“when tlie son of truth and exhortation sets,” the 
Kibta is to be changed to “ that place which we have 
appointed you.” 

The great festival is that of tlje Persian New 
Year's Day. Instead of the Muhammadan fast of 
Bamazan of thirty days, a lesser [leriod of nineteen 
days, during tbe last month of the Bahi year, is 
appointed. Images and pictures are not allowed in 
pl^es of worship. No encouragement is given to 
mendicants. It is said" The most hatebd of man¬ 
kind before God is he who sits and begs; take hold 
ofthq rope of means, relying on God, the Causer 
of Causes." The tralTic iu daVes is forbidden, and 
there are la Vi'S about great cruninal offences^ and civil 
matters sucli os inheritance, endowments, and so on. 
t^ihaviug the head is interdicted, but the bcaid may 
be cut off. Legal impurity is abohsbed, and inter-* 
course with }wt;|ions of all religions is enjoined, 
hlusic is permitted^ wine and unium are prohibited. 
The fixmiturc of houses should be renowetl every 
□mef^en yeiirs. It is recommended that ehairs*should 
^ be used. No one must cany arms except in times of 
* tumult or war. All are to read the sacred books 
rc^lurly, to be kind and comteous in their conduct, 
tou,pprove for others what lliey would like themselves, 
and to forgive theu* enemies. • • 
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The L;>B.isiTEfi 

The story of this sect nuiy well be gi ven iu the wonls 

of the author of Mam Under the Arairs. 

■Mnilie Hurnth of M«y, a.i>. Husafn. * Un^ 
in*ne mff ill Uvolted aminst Abbsade Khulir 

rf Hoaui^, the of AUj revolts 

HidL He took up l;™ ^ hon. wns biE utiele 

Utm «sireral memherB of n» !»“ T» f , situated 

A ».»> nttr o?7L 
KJud,l! .1'.'.’ rf s«^.t taCdlilK^d 

„ „I1 for U. Pl'y.irol 

’SSfJg'thfjoo™, idA. “"p*"*' ? 

^h: ^ ^ and hiS difiUTiiisfr sustpectea dj tnetr 

weil-buJlt hoti«, the “"JfrS^Ui ^ .h% clwe 

in tiis^^reoiortaoeei- p^^lving from tlicSr 4ene«J 

ftt hand. Tlie m^cr o ^ ' i,j Rjuro, conrteonsly addressed 

apijearancc that they thc^basidea ; neTertheliaii, 

S.Ta J"^ir,7t. i.S7oa7 doto™taoa to^io.. 

Katafaid, attract^t y He made known to him the 

spiral U» his pi^ and coniuied Mm as ft true 

■ S^^«?tr;SM Ufc of 

7'i<h e “"■ 

lo tb.t'™“‘'“"r'2i. !rft .;Sii *» "«< "»1« 1" '‘^• 

vc^Kooiioc of h“ "^F*- . top, t|,o„ codoalei) tbolt 

Tho™ ‘“'■‘i™ Its pronto Khoin,... -,. noJj 

!L S* xiloTo bJ ”r.d o7™eWo, Iboo,. tonl.bod tb™ oltb _ 

^ nd cliithea- and wh™ the kuravaiv wai fthnut to let 

SescrUfl TOftd; 1 wtjl gnide the yoo.ig man along that uniii 
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frantief u and he indicated Idrt* witb his linger* Rashid 

accordingly set out wtth the karaFiui; the good Egyptian and the 
juung Idris following the drcuitons route^ rejoined the karavan 
safely at a point hey«ind the *frofi tier. Here the eitifcti of Kairn 
took leave uf the two men to whom he had rendered wuch signal 
service j Idrig and Rashid, not daring to enter AfrikLa^ traversed 
^e country oceapied hy the Rerberf^ ond arfived at last In 
Further Maghrah^ where they placed tbenuetTes under the protec- 
tion of Ishak ibn Muhamnmd, the grwd Amir of the Aureba 
tribe. ^ 

"Shortly after (a-d, T8S), fdris announced openly his pre- 
tenslobs bo the imamate, iti virtue of hia desccot, and m large 
number of the Bert>er tribefl iti that part of Africa acknowledg^ 
him ^ their chief, Hia authority grew spare; cither hy force 
or perBuudion he brought nearly the wholf of Further Maghrib 
^dcr his autlMTity, and in the following year esUbUahed hinuielf in 
Tcjcrnsan as his capital cityn TTie new^ of the uprising of this new 
power luiving reached the Khdif Harun ar Rnabid, be ci^nsyltetl 
Is vlaier, Irihya ihn Khnlidi. the Barmecide, what he should do* 

^ whya told him not to be trooblcd,^ that he would tsoon relieve him 
of Uixiet7 on tliis score. He aurntnoned to his nreurnce u Arab 
of the tribe of Rebjrah—Sulainmji ibn Honii^ mnn soft and 
eD^gJng in bis manners, bmre occasion, Jeamed Ui theology 
•nd e]oi;u«nt in the exposition of doctrffys, and not at all dlsinelJncd 
to commit murder If properly paid for ft Him, Yahya induced to 
undcrUke tlie hasardous enterprise of mtirdeiing Idris in his 
capital. He gave him a large sum of moqeyj, and a phial 
cont^ng poison so strong uid subtle that a [lerttm died by 
merely whaling it A compunion of tried vdonr twd fidelity was » 
Miected to ^mpanr him. The two emisaaries irached Nfaghrab 
HI safety. StdaimaB presented himself before Idiia as a refugee 
f^ ^e of Hvun on aceoiwt of his devotloh to the famllr 

, cordialif received, and his engaging manners anil 

pleasing cMvcraaUon soon made him a great favourite frith hts 

intend^ spared no pains to conceal the tnie 

purport m ins mission. 

r « He held coHferencea with the Berbers, in which be eloquently 
expoMded tile K^ldiity of supportnig the descendanta of the 
Prophet. In all he did or spoke he acted as an enthuriaatic 
Adhirent of the Houjk cif AIL 

day when Kaihld wui absmt, SnUicniini taking w!th blflf 
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the poi«ned ™tered the pr^ii« of the 
nreJ^ted hiiD with the phUl, Mjmg li 
wqiiisite perfume, saA ns was not to 

He then lea the apartment. For mrniths he had ktpt two 

in severe training; gulnimnn and Ids companion now 
TEounted these, and rale away at m gaUop. Idris ^ 
while haa inhalpJ the poison, and fallen on the gm^ t; 

Hla servants found h£m m tills sUte, but were at first o^lc to 
Svine the cause. The flight of Sulaln^, “^ih^a 

divulged both the mime and the 

band^fnends, set mit in pursuit. One after i ^ 

of his compiniionB gave up ohausted, but ® be"i^ the 

ttuhld was mannted held bravely on, and at 1"^ he 

gratification of setifig ^ f lo^e 

Sight at the traitor Suluimu^ ^ ith one j y 

leve^ the hand of thtf murderer, so that it dangled fr ^ 
w^v a strip offleflb; us«ond blow inflicted a wound on h^ 

utte^ spent, came to a dead stop ; and Su^jm, 

animal wEch had been trained, ^ t^a^muted'fti^^ or 

wbsf ifnioBii oply for own safety^ had P 

tb. ci«, ,t .b. d., o. 

,ho ,i. 'be Berbe™ ef M.,b,.b .. .«ee»=ab.g U. J1 

‘'"<i‘fb“™iliJ;b^"* f»««rf f'“" “>11.™ to.M wllb not .™nof 

ei ■iTiiv^pt^ji.fntv than is usu-iJ in Mnbflrn-inn*l®^i kingdoms- 

-Fil'whleh beUMi'® of the most flourishing eiP« of 

^“^Th^ P«*ssed sovereign ^iwtr for space of about 

onehuu^ yca» in the regions of Tangier, Bombay, ete._, but 
Were exterminated in a-U, • 

The IsMATLiXiJS asd Assassins 

This Shia sect, which was established a.u. 785 Vy 
Ismail,, the eldest son of the sixth Imam, Jafania 
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Sadiq, maintaia that their founder the true 
Imam, and not MuBanJ Kazim, who fincceeded to 
that position. They hold that God was ueither 
existent nor non-existent, nor intelligent nor un- 
intelUgent, nor powerful nor helpless; hjr, said 
they, it is not possible for any thing or attribute 
to be associated with God. Seeing that He is 
the IVIaher of all things, even of names^ and , 
attributes. They further bold tluit*tbe world never 
has been, nor ever will be, without an Imam. Who¬ 
ever is Imam, bis father, and Ikis godfather have 
been so before him, and similarly kis ancestors, until 
the line terminates with Adaih. Tlie son of the 
Inuim is also Imam, and his descendants after him 
to the end of time. It is not possible for an Imam 
to die until a son has been bom to him to cany on 
the succession, The [mam is not always visible: at 
times he manifests himself; at times he draws into 
seclusion. Where the Imam is manifest, the doctrine 
is Goncealed; when the Imam 4s liidden, the labours 
of the missionary commence. The prophets possess 
the gift of revelation ; the Imams that of interpreta¬ 
tion, From the time of Ali until that of the 
seventh Imam, the Imams were visible. Then com-* 
menced the sucpesaion of concealed Imams. The 
notoriety of this ^ct is due largely to the terrible 
means adopted in after years to establish their power 
by H^sau &bab, who passed into history as tifb “ Old 
Man of the Mountain," or, perhaps more generally, 
ns the Chief of the Assassins. * • 

Husao Sabah started life as a mace-bearer to 
Si^Itan Alp Aralsn, the Saljukian monarch (a.d. 1063- 
107'2), bnt in consequefice of a quarrel he J^tirod 
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to his native coTiutry Rah and thence pass^ to 
Syria, where be entered into the service of a chief of 
the lamailitca, and evetitimlly.adopted the tenets of 
that sect. In ad. 1090, partly by force and fjart y by 
fitratafioni, he obtained posflession of the Castle of 
.-Uamutfor the “Vulture’s Nest," so called from its 
impregnable position), situated some distance north of 
Kasvin, and lie at once made this citadel bis capital 
With^a view of catving his way to a throne, he omployed 
a semblance of devotion so as thereby to ingratiate 
himself with hia subjects, whilst a 9* T*® 

(.l&gg6r sscemedTiO* fix tli© fsar of him finnly in t o 

hearts of his enemiha. 

" For tht purpose of winsuim preselfto," mts the weU-kno^ 
writrt, Mu>»r Os^m, "Hesen cmUcd^u hierarchy 
which spread themsielveB through iJl Asia, f™™ the 

mfAsionatlca. But hehiiid these, , * itrurr were 

knowledge of the world-an Inner opoIc within the «« 

cwfuUy^]«t«l proselvtes. Initiated Into the secret k>w»l«lse 

which should fit them to become the 

of the IsmaJhtc chief. ThlJj as at Kairo. consist^ m 

through a variety of stage* up to the 

iudiffeienee of human actions. HaJM was imse ’ j i„„,p|,,.ntH 
of the Order; nest to him c«ne his Gn^d or 

^icattered through Persia and Syria « the 
th,*e countries; then came the Dmi, «'■ 

of the secret doctrines; the or i^Xn’ 

then the I>«n/«r. or those who had taken the ^ the 

ing obedience 1 and lastly the A^ptrantf. who waiUd for the 
[leLissioji of the Grand Master to ctmunenee the process of 

hi. di.i~ ....bomy Tb. 
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practice of miLrdcT Id n just cause vaa Juadled bj the most ifnlid 
preccdcpts. Had not tie blessed Prophet sUu^htered a whtale 
Jewiah tribej numbering sDaie seven hundred ttleO^ after they had 
sorrendcred thtitiselvea to iiLf mcffy ? Hod not the blessed 
Prophet on nsoie that one occasfiiiti made aae of the aemet dagger 
and the tiddnight assassin lo rid the world af enemies dnn^eroua to 
himaelf and the true faith ^ Hasan ibn Sabah watild not^ Lhereforep 
lack Instruments to execute his purposes if he eould only convince 
them of his Hght to eooimand them, and his power to rewind their 
devotion. The Muhammadan curieeptiDn of Paradlae rendered 
tbiJi a not very difficult matCcri^ The proeesst of man ufacturbig a 
devotee waa in troth ejcceedingly aimple. He was asked to the 
table of the Grand Master, and when there, Md under the 
inducoee of a ttfong opiate. While still ttticoj^fdoqsj he was con¬ 
veyed to a delicloiis garden, and there aw^id^e Birild the perfimic 
of flowers, and the cool splashing of founWtna, with crowda of dark- 
eyed and obsequious damselfl flitting around him. After a few daja 
passed in this ParojiMaei he was agiun rendered insctiaible, and 
rettauaferred to the light of common day. To the oreddlons 
unrjtiestionjiig mind of a bigoted Muhammodani what further proof 
was needed of the supernatural power of the Grand Master f 

Pa radise was no longer JUi jontlcipatkm; be had actualliy seen it, 
and tasted of Its pleasures. The momentary agony of death alone 
divided » him from their unbroken frultioiL He was only asked to 
ubej and die—n amoU tMng when fidth hod been turned inlo 
sight," 

From the day he entered Alamut until that of hiB 
death, in June, a,u. 1124^^ period of thirty-five years' 
—Hasan Sabah never emerged, but u|>on two occasions, 
from the seclusion qf his home. Pitiless and msemt- 
able as Destiny, he watched the troubled world of 
Oriental politics, himself invisible, and wben^er he 
perceived a fonuidable foe, caus^ a dagger to be 
' driven into his heart. The roU of his victims would 
be too long to enumerate here. Warriors, statesmen, 
morebauts—be spared none. But to the last be 
eoforced among his followers the most rigid adherent^ 
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to the letter of the Quran; and one of Iiia latest acts 
was the execution of his son because he had presumed 
to drink wine. His own time, it is said* he spent 
chledy in prayer, and in the composition of treatises 
setting forth and defending bis religious beliefs. 

He was succeeded by hiis son, Buzurg Umaid, who 
reigned for twenty-four years. On his death the reins 
of pt^wer passed into the hands of the son of the latter, 
Kaia Muhammml, who exercised sorereignty for 
twenty-five years. The last of the race was Enim Ud 
din, better knojyn as Qahir Shab, or Khur Shah, who 
was made prisoner by the Tartar king, Hulaku Khan, 
and his strongholfls disTnantlei This happened 
a,d. 1256, from which date the power of the Assassms 
dwindled away and the sect passed out of history. 


The Jabrians 

This sect, which derives its name from the Arabic 
word ”Jabr,'* meanirfg “compulsion,” deny all free 
agency in man, and say that the latter is necessarily 
constrained by the force of God's eternal and immut¬ 
able decree to act as he does. They hold that, as 
'the iijmigbty is the absolute Lord, He can, if He 
so wills, admit all men into Paradi^, or east them 
into HelL The ditticulties which this doctrine 
involves may be gathered from a tradition current 
amongA Muslims, that Adam and Moses once jnain- 
tained a debate before God; the latter said, " Thou , 
art that Adam whom God created, and breathed into 
thee His own Spirit, and made the angels bow down 
before thee, and placed thee in Paradise ? after whith 
thou threwest man npn tlfe earth, from the fault 
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which thou didst commit.” Adam rejoinetl, “Thou 
art that Moses whom God selected for His Prophet, 
and to conrerse with thee; and He gave thee twelve 
tables, in which are cxplainerl everything, and Ho 
made thee His confidant and the bearer of His sicrets: 
then how long was the Bible written before I was 
created?” Moses, taken off his guard, promptly 
replied, “Forty years.” “And,” pursued Adiui^ 
“fliou didst see therein that I disobeyed God.” 
“Yea,” was the neoeasair response. “Dost thou 
reproach me^” so spake the triumpl^nt victor, “on 
a matter which Goa wrote io the •BiTbto forty years 
before creating me ?" 


Kaissakites 

Shortly after the dismal events on the fatal field 
of Karbda (a.d, fifiO), there ^se the Kaiaaanites, 
who took their origin Kaissan, a fi'eed slave of 
Ali. These votaries held that tteir founder derived 
his knowledge from the Saiyyids Hasan and Husain, 
the sons of his former master; hence an exaggerated 
importance was attached to hia universal science and^ 
learning, more particularly as regarded the hidden 
meaning of obapuro parts of the Quran. ,4notlier 
peculiarity which characterised this sect was the belief 
in the union of the Creator with a created being, and 
in thQ return to life after death. * 

The Karmathians 

* Tills sect, which bore an inveterate malice against 
the Mnlianimadans, begafi first to raise disturbances in 
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A,D. 891. Tlieir origin ia not well known; but the 
commoTi tradition is, that about a.d. 887, a floor fellow, 
whom some call Kanoato, came from Khrufistan to the 
villages near Knfa, and there feigned great sanctity and 
strictness of life,,and pretended that God had enjoined 
him to pray fifty times a day. This way of life he con¬ 
tinued till he had made a very great party, out of whom 
he I'Jiose twelve, as his apostles, to propagate his 
doctrines. Buff tho governor of the p^o>^nce, finding 
men neglected their work, and their husb^d^ m 
particular, to those fifty pray ere a day, seized the 
fellow, and haring put him into prison, swore that he 
should die; which being overheard by a girl belon^ng 
to the governor, she, pitying the man, took at 
the key of the dungeon from vmder her master s neM 
as ho slept, and having let the prisoner out^ retrwned the 
key to the place whence she had removed it. The next 
morning the governor found the bird flown; ^d the 
accident being publicly known, rais^ great admwation. 
his adherents giving rit out that God had taken hmi 
into heaven. Afterwards he appeared m another 
province, and declared to a great number of people 
he liad got about him that it was not m the power of 
'any to do him hurt.: not with standmg wMch, his 
courage failing him, he retired into Syria, and was not 
heard of any more. His sect, however, contmued 
increased, pretending that their master had manifested 
hiraseft’to be a true prophet, and had left them^a new 
law, wherein lie had changed the,oer^oniesand form, 
uf pravEr used by the ^TusliniSy an*I intrcwliiGec 4i new 
kind of fast; ami that ho had also allowed them to 
drink wine, and dispensed mth sevem thmgs ctlni- 
maoded in the Qui-an. They also turned tho precepts 
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of that book into allegory : teiichiivg that prayer ^rits 
the aymbot of obedience to their Imam, and &sting 
that of gilence, or concealing their dogmas from 
strangers ; they also believed fornication to be the sin 
of infidelity; and the guilt thereof to be ineunred by 
those who revealed the mysteries of their religion, or 
did not pay a blind obedience to their chief 

Towards the close of the ninth century the 
Karmathians, under sncceasive leaders, gave almost 
continual distnrbaoce to the Khalifs and tlteir 
Muhammadan subjects for several yesj's; committing 
great disorders and outrages i^ *Ciialdea, Arabia. 
Syriji, and Mesopotamia. 

Their chief claim to notoriety was the dreadful 
outrage at Mecca in A,i). 929, on the occasion of ‘the 
pilgrimage. It happened that the city was more than 
usually fille^i with devotees, and the streets and 
valleys were crowded ivith the concourse of men, 
horsoS) and camels; each caravan gtriving to fall into 
its appointed station. Suddenly the gleam of swonls 
and spears Bashed in a line of fire above the hills over- 
lookiog Mecca. The KarmathianB bad marched 
rapidly across the desert, over the uplands of Najd,, 
and now stood mustered in battle array, with the 
devoted city a1^ their feet The vast multitude, 
wedged into the narrow streets, could neither fight 
nor The swords of the Karmathians hewij^d their 
bloofly way through an unresisting mass. The 
, slaughter did not cease tiU thirty thousand corpses 
lay rotting in the sacsrml vail fry.' The holy well of 
Zamzani was choked with the bodies of the .slain. 
Tlftj |javement of the homge of G<xl was torn up and 
the slaughtered devotees buried in the holy priSuinctsi 
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in promiscuous hoRps, witbout nnj of those rites which 
are held essential at the interment of a troe believer. 
Mecca was pillaged; the Ki^jFa or the cloth covering 
of the Kaba removed; and the Black Stone, split in 
pieces hy a Wow from a saciilegiotiB Karmathian, was 
conveyed away to Hasa, and not restored for a space 
of twenty-two years. But this last outrage had the 
flff fy.t of ifipitiTig the orthodox against the common 
enemy. It became a struggle not merely for we 
preservation of Islam, hut of society agamst anarchy. 
The conflict n^ed with intennittent severity till nearly 
the close of tiie tenth century, when the Kannathians 
yielded up the struggle. They were finally dispersed 
in A.i>. ©88, when their palace was destroyed and them 
followers exterminated. 


The Khaeuttes 

aect—the Nonconformists of Islam—be^ this 
name, which signifies revolters or rebels, because they 
departed or rcvolteil from the lawful pnnee established 
by public consent. The first who were so called were 
twelve thousand men who revolted from Aii,^ 

* ■ they had fought under him at the battle of baffam 

(a.i>, 657), taking offence at his submitting to ^bi- 
tration the ilecision of his right tp the Khalifrit, vwich 
Muawiya disputed with him, though they them- 
selvelhad first obliged him to it. These wert also 
called Muhakkiiultes, or Judieianana; beesa^e 
, reason which they gajfe for their revolt w^, J 

had referred a matter concermng the religion of u ^ 
to the judgment of men, whereas the judgment in 
•snchvcase nelonged only hnto God. The tenets o 
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the Kh^jites consisted chiefly in two things—(1) In 
that they afllrmed a man might l>e promoted to the 
dignity of Imam, or prijice, though he was not of the 
tribe of Qnraish, nor even a freeman, provided he was 
a just and pious person, and endned with th^ other 
requisite qualifications i and also held that if the 
Imam turned aside from the truth, he might be put 
to detith or deposed; and that there was no absolute 
necessity for any Imam at all in the world. (2) In 
that they chained AH with sin, for having left an affair 
to the jadvent of men which ought to have been deter¬ 
mined by ^d alone; and went so far as to declare him 
guilty of infidelity, and to curse hfm on that account. 

The sect was ^most annihilated by Ali, as already 
described. Of the survivors, however, two fle<h to 
Oman, in the Persian GnK, and there preached the 
doctrine that the Imamat was elective, not hereditary, 
and that in the event of misconduct the Imam might 
be deposed, Abdnllahdbn-Ibadh (a.d. 744) was a 
vigorous preacher of the doctrifie, and from him the 
sect known as the Ibadhiya" takes its rise. 

In addition to the views which they share 
generally with the Kharijites as to the Imamat, this ^ 
latter people hold that, as regards predestination and * 
free-will, God is ijltke the author of evil as of good, 
man being altogether helpless as to what happens. 
They also consider that a good intention is not 
necesS^* to render an act meritorious; that 11 man 
may deny the sect to which lie belongs without 
’incurring the gniJt of'inHilellty, but that the commis¬ 
sion of one of the greater sins places him Imyotid the 
pala of salvation. They wore computof i by Mr Blunt 
{1880) to amount to aboutf 7,000,000 souls. • * 
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The Kiaryitea raamtained power up to the teuth 
century, after which date their influence waned 

* 

A I. Muqaksa—The Veileu PBOFaET 

In the reign of A1 Mahdi, the third of the Abbaaide 
Khalifa (a.d. 775 785), one Hakim Ibn Hashim, 
oriinnaUy of Mer\r, in Khorasaan, who had been an 
under-secretary TO Abu Muslim, the governor of that 
province, and afterwards turned soldier, passed thence 
into Transoxiana, where he gave himself out for a 
prophet He is generally named by the ^ah wntors 
Al Mnqanna, and sometimes A1 Bipqat, that is, the 
veiled,” because he used to cover his face a ve , 
or * gilded mask, to conceal his deformity, having 
lost an eye in the wars, and being otherwise of a 
despicable appearance; though his foIlowCTs 

• tended he <iid it for the same reason as lunuenoed 
Moses, viz., lest the splendour of his coratepan^ 
should da 7 .zte the eyeh of the beholders. He ® 
a great many proselytes, deluding the people with 
several so-called miracles, and particnlarlv by causmg 
the appearance of a moon to rise out of a i^U, for 

* many nights together, whence he was also called, ^ 
moonm&er.” This impious imposkor, not content 
ulth being reputed a prophet, urrogpted divine lionoms 
to himself, pretending that the Deity resided m his 
person, having passed to him after the death of ^ 
Muslim. The ftiction of Ai Muqipma, who had made 

. himself master of several fortifieil places m the neigh 
bonrhood of the cities above mentioned, growing 
daily more ami more powerful, the khalif was at 
length abliged to send an anfty to reduce lum : at the 
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approacli whereof AJ Mnqanim retired into ooe of his 
strongest fortresses, which he had well provided for a 
siege, and sent his emissaries abroad to persuade 
people that he raised the dead to life;, and knew 
future events. But, being straitlj besieged* by the 
Khalif’s forces, when he found there was no possi¬ 
bility for him to escape, he gave poison, in wine, to 
his whole family, and all that were with him ^ the 
castle, and when they were dead ho burnt their 
borlies, together with their clothes, and all the pro¬ 
visions and cattle; and then, to prevent his own 
body being fbutaJ, be threw himself into the dames, 
or, as others say, into a tub of aqua or some 

other preparation, which consumed every part of him, 
except only his hair; so that when the besiegers 
entered the place, they found no csreature in it, save 
one of A1 MuqanQa’s concubines, who, suspecting his 
design, had hid herself, anfl discovered the whole 
mstt^pr. This contrivance, however, failed not to 
produce the eflect which was designed among the 
remaining part, of his followers; for he had promised 
them that his soul should transmigrate into the form 
of a grey-headed man riding on a greyish beast, and 
that after many years he would return to them, an« 
give them the e^rth for their po.ssessiou; the expecta¬ 
tion of which premise kept the sect in being for 
several ages after hta death, which occurred about 
jld.%778-779. 

* * 

Muhammap bin Fauaj 

• About the middle of tho ninth centuiy of the 
I'hristian era, an im^idator named hliihanmiad liin 
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Farai set himself up aa a prophet and attracted ^ 
followers. But Mutawakkil, the Abbaside Khalif of 
Baghdad, seized him, and condemned the poor wreteh 
to perpetual imprisonment. Before, however, his 
incarcesation, each of hia followers was compelled to 
give hia maater five blows with the fist—an act o 
cruelty which resulted in the death of the pretended 
prophet (a.d, 849). 


MtraAU..4MA AKi> Al Aswat), known as 
Two Liaks” 

The former was of the tribe of Hnnaifa, who m- 
habited the province of Yamamm and a pnnci^ 
among them. He headed an embas^ sent by his tabe 
to Muliammafl in 6^0, and professed liimse a 
Muslim: but on his return home, considenng ttot 
he might possibly share with Muhammad m his 
power, the next year he set u^ for a prophet, also, 
pietending to be ioin&d with him in commi^ion 
to recall mankind from idolatry to the worship of 
the true God; and he published written revela¬ 
tions, in imitation of the Quran. Miisaili^a,^ving 
formed a considerable iiarty, began to think hin^lf 
upon equal terms with the Prophet, and ^nt him 
a letter, ofibring to go halves yith htni. m the^ 
words- “From Muaulama the apostle ot i^oo, te 
IMahanlmad the apostle of God. Now 
bo half mine, and half thine." 15ut the Prophet of , 
Arabia, thinking hims^f too well established te need 
a pirtner, wrote him tins answer: ‘ From ^m- 
mad the apostle of God. to Musailama the li^. i*ie 
earth te God’s; He givetli Iho same for mhentance 
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uDto such of His servants as He pleaseth; and the 
happy issue shall attend those who fear Him/’ During 
the few months whioh Muhammad lived after this 
revolt, Musailama rather gained than lost ground, 
and grew very formidable; but Abu his 

successor, sent a great army against him in a.d. 632. 
A bloody battle ensued, wherein the false prophet, 
happening to be slain, the Muslims gaioed aiL entire 
victory, ten thousand of the apostates being len dead 
on the spot, and the rest returning to M tihapimf|d?Hm. 

A1 Aswad, whose name was Ajjiala, was of the 
tribe of Ans, and governed that and certain other tribes 
of Arabs. This man was likewise an apostate from 
Muhammad ism, and set up for himself the very year 
that the Prophet died. Ho was snmamed* Zul 
Himar, or the master of the ass, because he used 
frequently to say, ''The master of the ass is coming 
onto me "; and pretended to receive his rcvolatioDS 
from.two angels, named Sohftik and Shoraik. Having 
a good hand at Jogerdeinain. aAd a smooth tongue, he 
gained mightily on the mnltitnde by the strange feats 
which ho showed them, and the eloquence of his 
discourse; by these means he greatly increased his 
power, but after the rebethon had been carried on for 
about four months A1 Aswad was one <lay surprised 
anti his head cut ojf (A.n. 632). 

• f 

■ The Mutazilites 

An Older of separatists, t founded in tlie year 
728 of the ('hrisLiHu era by Wasil ihn Ata. These 
Mctaries hold that God is eternal, and that eternity 
is the peculiar property of His essence; but they 
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deny Itie existence of any eternal attributes (as 
distinct from His uatm-e). For they say. He is 
Omniscient as to His nature ; astti His nature; 

Almighty as to His nature j but not througU any 
knowledge, power, or life existing in ffim as eternal 
attributes; for knowledge, power, and life part ot 
His essence j otherwise, if they are to be looked upon 
as etern^ attributes of the Deity, it will give rise to a 

multiplicity of etemai entities, « « i ■ 

'ftey maintain that the knowledge of Goil is as 
much within the pro^Tiice of reason aa t^t in any 
other entity; tiiit.Ho cannot be beheld with the 
corporeal sight; and;with the exception of Himself, 
evemhiug else is liable to change, or to suffer 
extinction They also maintiun that Justice is the 
animating principle of human actions : Justice accur 
ine to them being the dictates of Beiisoti and the 
concordance of the ultimate results of this conduct u 

man with such diut^itea. . 

Again, they hold that there la no eternal law as 
rogarSs human actions; that the divane ordin^ees 
which regulate the conduct of men we the results of 
growth and development; that ^d has commanded 
and forbidden, promised and threatened, by a law 
which grew gradually. At the same^ time, say ey, 
he who works righteousness ments rewarcH ^d he 
who works evil deserves punishment. They also say 
that alf knowledge is attained through rew^ou -and 
mast ncceasarily be &o acqmr^ ^ ^ , 

cognition of good and is also ^thm 
of reason; uist nothing is known to be ng 
wrong until reason has enlightened us ^ _ 4 

distinction ; and that tliankfillness for the blessings o 
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the Bene^tor is nuide obligatoiy b; reason, even 
before the promulgation of any law upon the subject 
They also maintain th^t man iias perJect freedom : is 
the author of his actions both good and evil, and 
i.leserves reward or punishment hereafter aecoijlmglv. 

In other woidsw they reject botli ideas of Fate aiid 
Prefleatination; the first because it reduced m^n to a 
machine, the second because it involved the impiety 
of making God the author of evil • 

As regards the Imamat, they were of opinion that 
God and His I?rophet had not designated any special 
Imam, whose election was the duty llnd privile^ of 
the entire body of the Faithful, 'They denied that he 
need be of the tribe of Quraish: provided he was a 
true believer, the family origin was not a matter of 
importance. The sincerest and best Moslini wa,s 
spiritually the Imam or leiuler of the Faithful, 
and therefore as such ought to be elected to that 
office.^ 

As regardji the Quran, the}? protested agamst the 
intellectum servitude of those who thought that it is 
the Word of God, co-eternal w'ith Himself—the pure 
and perfect revelation of the Divine will; all that it 
contains being above criticism, Tlie only right* 
attitude of mind towards God l>eing a complete atid 
absolute subniissior^ like that of a corpse in the hands 
of those who perform the lost fhneml rites upon iK 
Th^ did not even spare the Prophet, whh they 
asserfed was far from perfect, particolarly as re- 
* garded his inordinaVe sensuality* and Uie number of 
bis wives. 

, This sect is still in existence at the present day. 
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Tbe Qcadeians 

These peoples deny “ AJ Qadr," or God’s absolute 
decree, and maintain that evif and injustice ought 
not to be attributed to God, but to man, who is 
altogether a free agent. “ What happens,” pertinently 
inquire their opponents, “ if a man wills to move bis 
body, and God at the same time wills it to be 
stead)*^"' It is asserted that on an inquiry being 
made as to the Quadrians, the Prophet of Arabia 
described them as " those who assert that God pre¬ 
destinated them'tq be guilty of rebellion, and yet 
punishes them for it” 


, Safrians 

This sect was founded towards the close of the 
seventh century by one Salih, a man mnch given to 
devotion. His principal tenet was to be “clear of 
Ali and his sectaries." To enforce their view^.they 
rose in a.d. 695 and mide war against those “jarring 
people,” and those erroneons and unjust Imama, 
Salih fell in battle, but Sbabil his companion in arras 
(jarried on the contest, and it was not till the following 
year {a.d. 006) that be was defeated. Dying the 
retreat he accidentally, while crossing bridge, fell 
into the water and was drowned^ His body being 
lirawn np with a net, the head was thereupon stnica 
off, and set up as a trophy. » 

« 

The'Sif.^tlans 

This sect held the opposite opinion to tlj^e 
Mutazilites in respect to tlw eternal attributes of 
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God which they ahinued : making no distinction 
between the essential attributes and those of opera¬ 
tion ; and lienee thw were named Sifatians, or 
Attribntists. Their doctrine was tliat of the lirat 
Muhammadans, wlio were not yet acquainted with 
the subtle distioctioiis of later years; but tfiis sect 
afterwards introduced another species of declarative 
attributes, or such as were necessarily used in 
historical narrative, as hands, fiice, eyes, * etc, t 
they did not offer to explain, but contented them¬ 
selves with saying these were in the law, and that 
they called them declarative attribtitea However, 
at length, by giving various explications and inter¬ 
pretations of their attributes, they divided into many 
diflerent opinions; some, by taking the words 14 the 
literal sense, fell into the notion of a likeness or 
simibtude between God and created beings; others 
explained them in another manner, saying that no 
creature was like God, but that they neither under'' 

mi ^m m . 1 ■- j 'I . _? _ 



same of both; it being sufficient to believe that God 
hath no companion or similitude. Of this opinion was 
Malik Ibu Ana, who declared as to the expression of 
God's sitting on His throne, in particular, that though 
the meaning is known, yet the manner is unknown; 
and that it is necessary to believe it, but heresy to 
makn any questions about it. * 


t 


Sufis *■ 


f Amongst the Shias there are a numerous class 
known os *‘Sufis,” a ntinie the origin of wlijch I't^s 
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never been authoritatively settled. Some of 
opinion that it is derived from an Arabic word Hignify- 
ing pure; others incline to tj^e view that the " Suf/’ 
or coarse woollen cloak in which lazy ascetics were 
clotheti, gave the name to these devotees. While a 
third party have conjectured that the term is derived 
from the Greek word “ Sophos," si^ifying wise. 

The flreamy mysticiam which is the groundwork 
of Seisin, first assumed prominence about a,d. 650- 
700, when a woman named Rabia tangbt that 
must be loved above all things, and that everytliing 
here below must be sacrificed in the hope of one day 
attaining to union irit-b God. About a hundred years 
later, a certain Abu Said advised his di^iples to 
forsake the world and embrace a monastic life, in 
order to devote themselves exclusively to uieditatiDn 
and contemplation. The movement advanced with 
rapid strides, but its adherents did not find favour in 
high places, and a reign of persecution comnjenced 
which continued for ihany years. 

The doctrines of Sufi ism are briefly these. The 
Almighty God is diflused tbronghout creatioi^ while 
the essence of His divinity, emanating from Him con- 
*tinually, as rays fi^m the sun, vivifies all nature \ 
which done, it is reabsorbed. The souls of men are 
imbued with this essence, and thejefore on an equality 
with the Lord of Heaven. In these circumstances it 
is the Huty of mankind to he constancy enga^d in 
searcbitig after truths and axlmuMg the perfection of ^ 
the Deity. An ardent but mystical love of the Creator, 
which frequently breaks forth in the most extravagant 
manner, and towards the most extraordinaiy 
qbject-i, in which they fane/ the Divine image to be 
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reflected, is the basis of their creed, anti reunion with 
this their ultimate object; they yearn to have the 
corporeal veil removed^when the emancipated soul will 
mix again with the glorious essence from which it has 
been separated, but not divided. To attain this 
deshuhte constmunation the aspirant must pass 
through four stagea First, *'humanity," which 
requires perfect obedience to all the observants of 
the established religion, as a usrful diacij)lme to 
prepare for advancing to the second stage; this latter 
13 termed “the path," in the cour^ to which the 
votarv gains strength to accoutre more exalted 
eminence, and is admittcfl ivithin the pale of Suflism. 
The disciple may now abandon practical for spiritual 
worship; but at this point he has also reached a more 
lahorions and thorny part of his jonmey, which can 
only be safely trodden by those who are distinguished 
for their piety, virtue^ and fortitude. Led by a 
suitable teacher, the young Sufi in due time attains 
the third stage, when he is ht?ld to be inspired and 
equal to the angels. The fourth implies his perfect 
union with the Deity. It is calculated that there are 
between 200,000 and 300,000 professed members of 
this creed in Persia; hut probably this fells far short 
of the number pf those who are secretly inclined to 
mysticism in this of some cognate shape. 

* < 

• The Wahahis 

Of the numerous sects which from time to time 
sprang into being, some hnd a temporary and transient 
existence, while others took root and brought forth 
fruit. Of this tatter category few examples are mOEc 
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conspicuous than the Wahabi^ founded by 
ft^ihammad Ibn Abdul Wahab, who was born at 
Najd, in Central Arabia, m md, 16&1. After gomg 
through a course of Arabic literature, he studied 
jurisprudence under a teacher of the Hanifa school, 
and then set out in company with hia father to 
perform the Hajj. After tiiis he went to Madina, 
wher»i he received fuither instruction in law, and then 
repaired to Ispahan to spend some time in the society 
of the learned men who resided at that city, Ou his 
return to his native town he assumed tlie position of a 
religious teacher, but was shocked to ftn<l how the 
people had departerf from the simplicity of their feith. 
l^mcuiy in the form of rich dresses and silken gannenta, 
snperstitioD in the use of omens, angunes, and tlie 
like, pilgrimages to shrines and tombs, seemed to be 
altering the character of the religion as given by the 
Prophet of Arabia, while the great doctrme of the 
Unity of God was obscured by the veneration paid to 
saints and holy men.’ So his soul was roused within 
him, and he determined to purify the religion which 
bad grown so corrupt, and to start a school of his own. 
^Girding his loins for the great enteiprise which he had 
taken in hand, he set forth on his mission, proclaiming 
to the people these stirring words* 

'•The Mnsliia pilgrim mforei the tomirofthe Prophel, and the 
aepulchr* of All, ajid of other saints who have died in the wfeor of 
sanctity. They run there to pny the tribute of tbelr fcrretit 
prayers. By rhin means they think thpt they van satisfy tbelr , 
spiritaal and temporal nc ids. From what dti they seek this 
benefit? From walls made of nmd and stones? From corpses 
deposited In tombs ? tf you speak to them, they will reply, 
do not coll these tnenumcnls God, H'e turn to thtMn in prayer, and 

pnj^c saints to intercede for m on high.' Now tlie true wsy 
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(tf salvdtiou IB to pr(j#lr*tfc nsaeselT before Him vfio Is ever jvresent, 
*ad to veaierato Him—the One without usocintc or , 

With sQcb Jind aimilar language he aroused against 
him the passions of lie multitude, who sou^it to rid 
themsehes of a man thus preaching against their 
iiidnJgGnceH and follies; hut Muhammad Ihu Abdul 
Wahab found a protector in the person of a local chief, 
named Muliamniad Ibn Said, and the latter thre’i^in his 
lot with the young reformer. Assisted by tbe soldiers 
which his patron brought to his aid, matters soon 
assumed a more hopeful aspect, and ti^i ^lew religion 
was inculcated at the point of the^sword. The bigotry 
of the youthful creed was stem and uncompromising. 
“ As soon as you seize a place:, put the males to the 
sword ”; such was the language of the new leader of 
the Faithful. Plunder and piikge at yom* pleasure; 
but spare the women, and do not strike a blow at 
their modesty.On the day of battle eath soldier 
was presented with a paper, entitling the hearer to a 
safe-conduct to the world of** bliss! The letter in 
question, which was addressed to the Treasurer of 
Paradise, was enclosed in a bag, and suspended by 
the warriora to their necks. The soidiers thus, 
peraoadeti that the souls of those who died in battle 
would go straight to heaven, without being e 3 Lamined 
by the two questis^ning angels in the gt^ave. The 
widows and orphans of all who fell were supported 
by tfi# sm vivoTE; as. therefore, the warriors who shed 
, their blood on behalf of the new religion went flirecL 
to Panulise if skiu, while if t4iey survivetl a share of 
the booty was the rewawl for the dangers and toi|.s 
wliicb they had undeigone, the zeal of the enthusiastic 
propagandists knew no'bounds. In the course 
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time, the iliiughter of Mohammad Ibn biud niamtjfl 
the piomwaiTior whom her Mher had befnende^h 
thonce arose the Wahabi dyn^ty, which continues to 

^ ^In 1803 Ijoth Mecca and Itadina fell into the 
hand of the Wababia, who stripped the mosques of 
their decorations, and consignee! to *5® f 

rosaries, the silken robes, the pipes, imd all else which 
was Jepogmmt.to the tenets of the reformers ot 
Islam. Alter holding possession of the 
however, for nine years, they were bj th® 

Tnrks, and their niler pnbhcly executed m l^he Sqi^re 
of St Sophia at Constantinople; since that 
the poUti^d power of the Wahabis has been confin^ 
chicUY to a small portion of North-East^ Arabia, 
SsriU acknoiJledges their 

be found, however, scattered throughout India in 
more or less considerable numbers, and constitute a 
focus for intrigue in some of the more lanatical towns, 
but they are not kijit together m one 
commonwealth, acknowledging a anpreme head imd 
ruler, and are, as a consequence, powerless *br good, 
even assuming that their teneto are ^etdat^ 
•effect the reforms which the founder of the creed pro 
dnimed as his object and desire. „ nf 

The Wahabis acknowledge ^ Ae of 

their faith—first, the Quran; sec^dly, the Traditions 
rocordftd on the authority of the Compam^^jo far 
that is, as concerns those m regard to^^cb 

the latter were unanimous m ofimion and 
But the Unity of God is the one supreme do^^ 
which underlies the whole of the^ behef, and it s 
IjBcau^ they set their fnoes agamst manj of the 
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practices teading to obscure this doctriue that they 
came into coUision with other Musnlmans. Thus they 
hoid it to ho unlawful to call upon any aaint^ or to in voice 
his aid in time of need, instead of woraliipping God, or 
to use any other name than that of the Almighty in 
attacking an enemy; nor will they allow passages to 
be read with the view of propitiating ought but Him, 
making others the object of contomplatioiL While 
admitting that on the Day of Judgment Mnhaffimad 
%vill receive permission from God to intercede for his 
followers, they deny that he has that power at 
present. Again, prostration, bo^vipg down, standing 
with folded arms^ spending money in the name of an 
individual, fasting out of resect to his memory, pro¬ 
ceeding to a distant shrine in a pilgrim's garb, and 
caUing out the name of the saint whilst so going, oi'e 
one and ah deemed blamahte; while it is thought 
wrong to cover the grave with a sheets to say prayers 
at a shrine^ to kiss any [mlicular stone, to rub the 
month* and heail against the /walls of any sacred 
edifice, etc. It is fmther considered folly to keep up 
superstitious customs, such as seeking guidance from 
i>easts, trusting to omens, believing in lucky and 
unlucky days, and the like thereof Lastly, it ts for- * 
bidden to swear by the name of the Prophet or others, 
which is to give them the honour duo to alone. 

Another cominoif belief which the W^ahabis oppose 
is that Mnsulmans can perform the pilgrim^e to 
Mecca? say prayers, read the Quran, abide m medita- 
•tion, ^ve alms, and ilo other gopd works, the reward 
of whtcJi sliall be credited to a person already dead. 

^In matters of practice they deem all innovations 
as objecttonable, classing in this category the fiqe art^ 
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in alJ their bi'ancUea, ivhile to wear silk garments, or 
“VO drink the sliameful,'’in other words to smoke 
tobacco, is a deadly sin which nothing can expiate, 
not even the mercy of Godi Tlie number of the 
Wahabis was estimated by Mr Blunt some 
(1830) at 8,000,000, but it is far from improbable that 
these figures are unduly high. 


' Tee Zaioites 

These partisans of Zaid, son of the Imam Zamul 
Abidin, and greaVgrantis^^n of Alt, fiouriah^ about 
the close of the seventh century of the Chrmtian era. 
They maintained that the Imamat appertains 
exckisively to the fomiiy of the children of Fatima, 
provided they be wise, pious, coutageou^ an 
genoTons. Should two Imams appear m different 
countries, obedience to both was considered obligatory, 
provided they possess the requisite quahfii^Uons. 
They fui ther taught that the Imamat of one who h^ 
been chosen is valid, even though there sho^d exist 
a more worthy candidate for the ^red offit*, and 
instanced the case of All, who w^ set aside in ^vour 
' of Abu Bakr, Holding these doctrmea it will not 
occasion surprise that the more zealous fehias refused 
to acquiesce in such teaching, it being one of the 
ftmd^ental points of their re^gion that the first 

three »KhaUf3 were usurpers. . * *1 

In A.n 739, Zaid took up amis against tue 
reigning Khaiif, but his troojfe were vanquished, * 
and he himself, having been pierced in the face by an 
arrow, expired on the field of battle; his h^d was 
^hereupon placed on a gibbet, and exposed to The 
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insults of the populace for a conmderable itmei. Hk 
son Yahia continued his £itUer's tniRaion, and on bif; 
{leath fche_religion which had thus been taught became 
an established institutioD, and lias continued op to 
the present day. 

The sect nourishes chiefly, if not entir^^ in 
Taman, and its nmnbers, according to Mr Blunt, were 
in his time (1880) about 2;000,000 souls: their chief 
importance arises from their gec^raphical pro:^mity 
to Mecca. 
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.CHAPTER XV 
Conclusion 


Such is the history* of Tfilam, with its quaint cere¬ 
monies, its fatiguing devotions, and its trying 
hardships. It forms a reinarkabte chapter io the 
history of the world; for it teaches the lesson tlmt, 
whether the doctrine of Muhammad be the religion 
of a falsf! messenger from on high, as some assert, 
or the divinely inspired faith delivered the 
Almighty to his Aposi^, the Prophet of Arabia, as is 
the belief of the Muslim world, it is, at any rate, a 
creed which hfls taken deep root in the minds of a 
large mass of the peoples of the earth. IVhen 
Indeed we find, as is the case in regard to the rites of 
the “ Haij," Uiat, for conscience sake, the high and 
mighty of the land abandon all the luxuries of life to 
undergo the toil, the troubles, the dangers of a journey 
to the Holy Cities of Arabia, is it not a striking 
matiy to the power of the teachings pi the Quraiit telling ^ 
forth throughout the le^jgth and breadth of the habit¬ 
able world the faith which millions upoa milliona of 
mankind feel in the doctrines they profess. Should 
nqt sn^ earnestness, such zeal, aye, and it must t>e 
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added sueb piety, shame the weak-hearted derotton 
of modem Cnristiaiis ? Humiliating iudeod, as is the 
coufessioD, it must bo avowed that the simple trust 
and eonfidenc^e of the Musulmanfi in tkavr God pro¬ 
claim, in langui^e which is unmistakable, as 
regards fervour and honesty of purpose the devotees 
of the West must give place to the worshippers in the 
East! Does not the prayer of each vot^ in the 
mosque of Mecca, w'hen imploring the^ aidT and 
seekiDg to avert the wrath of the Creator in whom 
the pUgrim is taught to believe, seem to resound 
through the vault of heaven, bidding the indifierent 
and half-hearted people of Christendom follow the 
example of zeal which the Muhammadan worship 
oSorda ! May we one and all bow the head in huipble 
submission, as the voice of conscienco utters the words 
of gentle reproof-—'* Go thou and do likewise.” 
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